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Abstract 


This thesis seeks to re-understand the hymns of Gurtii Nanak (1469-1539) as 
found in the Gura Granth Sahib (1604), and to do so in English from a contemporary 
western perspective. Such a task demands an engagement with issues of re- 
contextualisation, translation, interpretation and praxis (application). To this end the 
thesis is composed of two parts. 

Part One is focused on an approach to the Word (sabadu) that investigates its 
contexts and devises appropriate methodologies to engage with it. The traditional 
subordination of moral activity (praxis) to theoretical belief (theoria) in academic 
representations of the Other is challenged in the light of the text’s own claims. Indeed it 
is argued that the object of study is not the ‘text’ as such but more the praxis of the 
Gurii’s Word. This leads to the largely Buddhist idea of skilful means (upaya-kauSalya) 
as a hermeneutic tool to better understand Gurai Nanak’s Word. Nevertheless, since 
the objective is translating and interpreting the Guri Granth Sahib into English for a 
diasporic audience, appropriate western hermeneutic theories are integrated with 
these indigenous ideas; both ‘horizons’ are studied then as part of one process of 
hermeneutic understanding. 

As Part One locates Gurii Nanak’s thought within the diachronic contexts of the 
various traditions of North India, Part Two locates it within the synchronic contexts of 
the GGS, and with specific reference to his vocabulary and word-use. The neglected 
themes of nonduality and skilful means are thereby traced. From the perspective of 
these themes, two major interpretations of Gurii Nanak’s hymns are then conducted. 
Both interpretations evidence a shift in focus from Being to Action. In criticising the 
common colonially inspired construction of his thought into a Semitic-styled ideology 
of monotheism, this thesis concludes that Guri Nanak’s Word is more accurately 
understood as an existential and nondual praxis that intimates a skilful means 
discourse. 
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in the GGS as ‘s’ as in sabadu, pronounced shabad. For a list of the ragas, their codes and 
page numbers see Appendix 2. Italic superscript numbers reveal Gurtii Nanak’s word- 
counts based on GNG: e.g. sabadu™’, ragu’. All quotations from the GGS, unless 


otherwise indicated, are Gura Nanak’s. 


Part I: 
Contexts and methods: 


approaching the Word (sabadu) 


Chapter 1 


Introduction: changing the focus from Being to Action 


I am not interested in the academic status of what I am doing because my problem 
is my own transformation... This transformation of one’s self by one’s own 
knowledge is, I think, something rather close to the aesthetic experience. Why 
should a painter work if he is not transformed by his own painting? 

— Michel Foucault (1988: 14) 


1.1. Interpreting the Guri’s teaching 

With regard to the Sikh Gura Granth Sahib (1604),’ why should an academic work on it 
if not to be transformed by his labours? Does the task of studying its teachings only 
concern correct classification, as though foreign views are cultural artefacts that can be 
taken and represented in another language, regardless of their context and 
independent of their function? Such questions dogged my reading of scholarly work 
on the GGS, for a certain engaged praxis seemed noticeably absent. This thesis, in 
aiming to understand Gurt Nanak’s (1469-1539) teachings, then starts from a position 
that argues that his philosophy is inextricably bound to a praxis that implicates anyone 
who should read its pages.” Thus, whilst the subject matter of this thesis is Gura 
Nanak’s poetic corpus located in the GGS, its focus is not therefore the written words 
per se, but on their communicable import or religious teaching (guramati). The aim is to 
address how Gurti Nanak’s words, as recorded in the GGS, can ‘speak’ beyond their 
Panjabi context to a Western, diasporic audience. 

In developing a diasporic hermeneutics of Gurai Nanak’s teaching, this study is 
the first of its kind.* Whilst there have been previous interpretations of guramati, all 
have assumed translation and interpretation to be unproblematic and quite separate 
from any message given in the text. This thesis, however, aims to achieve an 
understanding of Gurai Nanak’s compositions in respect of their religio-philosophical 
instruction in English, making its locus the complex tension between the written words 
of the text and their interpretable meaning within soteric contexts alien to the text’s 
Panjabi origin. This understanding of the interpretive tension occurs across a trajectory 
of translation and recontextualisation spanning epochs (15th to 20th centuries), 
' The authoritative Damdama edition of the Adi Granth (1604), ‘the Primordial or First Book’, 
later understood as the Gura Granth Sahib (c.1708) and hereafter referred to as GGS, is used. 
Manuscripts of this version are dated from the time of the tenth Gura, Gura Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708), see Mann 1996. Its language, written in the Guramukhi script, is called the ‘Sacred 
language of the Sikhs’ (SLS) following Shackle 1983. 

* See McLeod 1996: 68-147 for a detailed historical account of Nanak’s life. 
3 Some of the issues are discussed by Nikky Singh 1992; 1993; 1995; 1997; 1998. There are, 


however, serious misunderstandings and confusions, especially of Gadamer’s and Heidegger's 
thought, in her works. 


languages (SLS/Panjabi to English), religious traditions (Indian/Sikh —- 
Semitic/ Christian), and their respective socio-cultural practices as well as geographies. 
However, this complex trajectory cannot be easily polarised between East and West, 
given the imposition of British rule and the developing colonialist and orientalist 
discourses that occurred during decisive junctures of Sikh revival and reform. For 
example the influential Singh Sabha movements (1873-1920) have been noted for their 
internalisation and (naive) use of imperial codes and classifications in expressing what 
the Guris taught.’ 

It is argued then that there is no longer a choice, if there ever was, between 
traditional praxis and an academically theologised Sikh—ism (theoria).? Given the advent 
of British colonisation and modernisation, both Singh Sabha and academic 
formulations of Sikh-ism are underpinned by the same post-Enlightenment, modernist 
assumptions that place the classification and systematisation of beliefs (theoria) over 
religio-cultural practices (praxis). Philosophical expositions, dictionaries, and 
encyclopaedias of Sikh-ism (theoria) gain currency in such constructions over Sikh 
praxis: singing (kiratanu), philosophical reflection (katha), recitation (japu), remembrance 
(simarana) and meditation (dhianu).° Thus, despite the polarised debates between some 
Western academic and Sikh scholars along the lines of the supposed dichotomy 
between reason and faith, it can be argued that most scholarly output has led to an 
abstract theologisation of Gurai Nanak’s teachings, which have largely ignored the 
relevance of praxis to that teaching, as though one need only study the GGS as a text 
apart from its tradition(s).’ 

As British imperialism dominated the political scene of the Panjab, so too did 
British-Christian notions of reason and doctrine inscribe themselves over and above 
Sikh practice in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Influenced by the 
Singh Sabha movement, later Sikh Scholars* and Western academics, despite their 
contraposed positions, both understood the GGS as a ‘book of doctrines’ open to all to 
view, ie., over an understanding of it as a ‘sound-instrument’, for instance, to 
memorise and transform consciousness through chant, song and daily application. 
Both assumed the same epistemic and hermeneutic ground. Indeed Smith (1996) has 


argued that the main feature in the crisis of modernist thinking is its persistent 


“See Singh, Arvind-pal: 1995; 1998; 1999 and Oberoi: 1994. 

° Throughout the thesis the differences between the Aristotelian terms theoria (theoretical 
activity) and praxis (moral and political activity), and more acutely techne (technical making) 
and phronesis (ethical acting) are central. Theoria and techne represent an abstract and universal 
knowledge removed from action; praxis and phronesis relate a particular and practical 
knowledge that cannot be known independent of action. 

° See McLeod:1995 and ed. Singh, Harbans 1992 as examples of this bias. 

See McLeod (1996, 1997) and the apologetic work of writers like Dalgeet Singh (1994). 

®’ Such as those scholars associated with the International Centre of Sikh Studies in Chandigarh, 
noted for their stance against textual study and interpretation. See Mann 1996: 49. 
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privileging of theoria over praxis. Yet the context of praxis, which includes the 
oral/aural modes of singing and listening, provides a different hermeneutics than that 
which is derived from the theoretical abstraction of doctrine, which privileges the eye, 
its silent reading and presumed objectivity. The rational eye of ‘observation’ assumes a 
uniquely different orientation from the practitioner’s emotive ear and voice. And the 
former through the colonial encounter came to dominate the latter, causing specific 
transformations in attitude and approach where an alien sensorial value system came 
to be internalised. These changes occurred largely through Christian missions and 
English education as well as through indigenous self-representation within the new 
forms of mass communication, especially print, which had been instigated by British 
modernisations. 

The thesis thus starts with a critical assessment of previous studies on the GGS 
and Gura Nanak, which are found wanting given their uncritical re-writing of its and 
Gura Nanak’s thinking into a particular philosophy, theology or ideology determined 
by visual and theoretical reflection upon the GGS as reproducible text. Such re-writings 
occur under a particular Enlightenment paradigm in which certain hermeneutic 
assumptions operate to simplify and delimit Gurti Nanak’s teaching into a clear and 
unambiguous ‘system’ of thought. 

In the Sikh diaspora such ideological constructions are further compounded by 
the semantic alienation that second and third generation Sikhs feel from the GGS and 
its teachings. How to heal that rift is also a matter of some controversy — learning 
modern Panjabi is not sufficient in comprehending the SLS of the GGS. However, 
given the reality of historical situatedness and the necessity of engaging with the text 
within the terms of current prejudices and conditionings, it becomes more fruitful to 
explore such Western avenues as those opened by philosophical hermeneutics which 
agree praxis should lead theoria. The approach here then, mindful of the translation 
across boundaries, is one that conflates Western interpretive theory with an early 17th 
century text of the Panjab, via the notion of a unique and nondualistic form of praxis: 
Western phronesis (ethical making) and Eastern updya-kausalya (skill-in-means). This 
will redress the bias toward a purely theoretical and theological Word which ignores 
an existential praxis of the Gura Word (sabadu). Using the GGS as the base, it is the 
latter gura-sabadu praxis that must be approached if the GGS is to be understood 
beyond the mimesis of Semitic monotheism. Such an aim is desirable because this 
mimesis yields a reading of the GGS that is inherently blind to its nondual teaching. 
Gura Arjan’s seal, for example, given at the end of the AG, reveals a striking 
nonduality between a dark world which is to be ‘crossed’, from the unreal (sarisaru) to 


the real (Brahman), and the same world being simultaneously the expanse of Brahman: 


tama samsaru carana lagi tariai sabhu nanaka brahama pasaro. 
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(GGS: 1429, Mis: M5: Mundavanti: 1.5). 
Having attached to Your feet the dark world is (to be) crossed; 
O Nanak everything is the expansion of Brahman. 


Thus the idea of crossing from bondage to liberation is cryptic and ambiguous. Such 
nondual statements call into question the naive belief that texts are flat and all passages 
are to be interpreted from one ideological viewpoint. It also reflects at least two levels 
of understanding that are not easily reconciled. When the GGS is read for truth- 
statements alone, independent of the context of practice and ‘traditional’ interpretive 
genres, then such ‘contradictions’ as the above cause confusion. Contrary to such a 
one-sided approach, the following chapters seek to recontextualise the GGS by re- 
immersing it into the interpretive context of ‘living truths’ and ‘engaged praxes’. How 
this process is socially developed, critiqued and argued entails the study of South 
Asian notions of ‘hearing’ scripture and ‘remembering’ tradition (Sruti, smrti), divine 
and nondual language (Sabdabrahman, Sabdadvaita), sound (mantra), word (Sabda/sabadu), 
name (namu) and music (ragu), dependent upon such practices as yogic meditation 
(samadhi) and discrimination (vicaru), repetition (japu), feeling (bhava), singing 
(kiratanu), effortlessness (sahaju), and loving devotion (bhakti). The text here is 
understood as an inseparable fusion between what is written (theoria) and what is 
practised (praxis). 

The exegesis of Gurii Nanak’s teachings cannot be fixed to words alone, 
relegating practice to mere reading: guramati demands understanding which in turn 
demands interpretation and application to everyday life. It is thus the unfixable Word 
communicated or interpreted through the words of the GGS that is of concern here. 
From Gurtii Nanak’s own arguments it would seem that the literal word can be 
possessed but the teaching of the Word can only be practised. Thus an abstract 
hermeneutics of Gurii Nanak’s words is not enough, a contextual hermeneutics of 
‘Word-praxis’ is required for an understanding of his hymns. This requires changing 
the focus from epistemic representation (be it informed by ‘rational’ academia or 
community ‘faith’) to one of interpretive engagement and cross-cultural translation. In 
short, a shift is required from an endless theorising of an onto-theological Being, to the 


problematics of nondual Action expressed in an existential praxis. 


1.2. GGS as canon or commentarial praxis 

Without such a shift the GGS is subsumed under the Western notion of an inscribed 
canon (scripture), whilst its own indigenous context reflects interpretive praxes 
embedded in oral traditions. It is necessary therefore to investigate the nature of the 


GGS as a religious writing. 
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The Protestant Reformation and the expansion of print technology in Europe, 
allied with an academic and scientific culture, led to a strong historical bias toward text 
and literacy in the West, which was predisposed to locate the core of any religion as 
textual and rational (King 1999a: 35-61). These developments led to the concomitant 
judgments on other religions which lacked ‘revealed writing’ as being ‘primitive’ and 
‘archaic’. It is not however the Western perceptions of canonicity that are problematic 
but the academic and orientalist framing of such notions. The reliance on post- 
Enlightenment, modernist presuppositions conflated with the natural science 
methodologies, as well as the consequences of imperialism and colonialism, have 
resulted in many misperceptions of other, non-Semitic sacred texts (King 1999a: 44-46). 
This ethnocentrism has been rightly challenged: for example as seen in Staal’s 
movement away from a Semitic emphasis on orthodoxy (right doctrines) to the Eastern 
centrality of orthopraxy (right practice) in the study of Indian texts (1996: 389-90). 

The developed Semitic notion of a canon or sacred book (Torah, Bible, Qur’an) 
of revealed beliefs, then, is an unhelpful model by which to study Eastern ‘texts’ 
(Vedas, Upanisads, Tripitaka, Bhagavadgita) that are tied to particular rituals, ‘non- 
meaning’ mantras, chants, dances, dramas, and various soteric paths. However Tracy 
(1998: 383-93) notes the inherent differences concerning textuality and revelation even 
within the Semitic traditions, where from an Islamic perspective for example, the 
Jewish and Christian Bibles are open to error because they are involved in ‘concursive’ 
revelation allowing human engagement (with God or the Holy Spirit), rather than a 
revelation based on ‘direct dictation’ which is independent of human competence and 
social circumstance. Likewise, one could argue that the GGS is quite different from 
Hindu and Buddhist texts on grounds of a similar idea of ‘dictation’. Not 
insignificantly, Gurtii Nanak employs an Islamic term for the divine (Ar. > Per. 


khasama’*) on this particular point: 


jaist mai avai khasama kt bani taisara kari gianu vai lalo. (GGS: 722, Ti: 5, 3, 1.1). 
As the utterance of the Lord comes to me, so do I utter its knowledge, O Lalo. 


Gura Nanak, at least, seems to believe there is no compromise in ‘his’ revelations. 
Furthermore, the nature of Gurai Arjan’s later Primal Book (AG), being consciously 
styled to rival the Semitic ‘Books’, ‘speaks volumes’ for the notion of a ‘Sikh canon’. In 
fact that very Indo-Islamic context in which the GGS was developed as a scripture in 
likeness and distinction to the Vedas and the Qur’an, reveals the complexity and 


richness of the Sikh scripture:’ 


” Gurti Nanak's vocabulary reveals an awareness of a diversity of religious writings: Veda 
(bedu?’=vedu'*), Purana (purana”*), Sastra (sdsatu’=sasatra’=sasu'), Smrti (simriti=simmriti’), Agama 
(agama'), as well as the Qur’an (kuranu*', kateba"') and the Sharr‘at (sara’). 
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kali paravanu kateba kuranu. 

potht pandita rahe purana. (GGS: 903, RaA: 1, 7.1-2). 

In the Kali Age, the accepted Book is the Kuranu, 

The learned Brahmins, their Hindu religious book and Puranas are left behind. 


Yet the specific critique by the Sikh Gurtis themselves of these texts, and hence their 
status as revelation, should guard one from reading too much into any such parallels. 
Although Gurai Nanak accepts the prominence of Islam and the Qur’an, he is not any 
more than the Siddhas and Sants before him persuaded by scriptural religion. For 


Gura Nanak there are innumerable scriptures, yet none that know Reality: 


asankha garantha mukhi veda patha. (GGS: 3, JP: 17.3). 
Countless the Scriptures and the recitations of the Vedas in the mouth. 


beda katebt bhedu na jata. (GGS: 1021, MrS: 2, 6: 1). 
Neither the Vedas nor the Islamic scriptures know the Mystery (of God). 


What is paramount for Gurtii Nanak is the practical knowledge of the Divine, not His 


revelation per se: 


beda kateba karahi kaha bapure naha bijhahi ika eka. (GGS: 1153, BhA: 1, 6.2). 
O how can the Vedas or the Islamic scripture be of avail to them when they know 
not the unique One? 


Scripture is dispensable and secondary to understanding Gurti Nanak’s Divine, since 
understanding may arise from any writing, any field of experience, because it is 


‘through His power that all exists’: 


kudarati veda purana kateba kudarati saraba vicaru. (GGS: 464, AsV: 3, 2.3). 
Through His power are the Vedas, the Puranas and the Islamic scriptures; 
through His power is all thought. 


Thus the content of the GGS implies a teaching that the ‘Divine’ can be known 
regardless of scripture; in an important sense all revelation is moreover understood as 
being provisional, and thereby Gurai Nanak’s ideas reflect a broader vision for locating 
the Word, which itself reflects a greater sensitivity to the social and human contexts of 
praxis. 

Even though both the Qur’an and the GGS are understood as recitations, 
‘qur’an’ and ‘japu’ possess quite different contexts of meaning and practice; unlike the 
former, the latter has a highly developed philosophy of the power of sacred sound and 
concerns various practices involving mantric utterance. Their forms are also quite 
different: the Sikh scripture is almost entirely expressed through lyric, whereas the 
Qur’an’s elevated but abrupt style is better described as ‘hortatory’ (Shackle 1995b: 
153). Unlike the Qur’an, the GGS, being anti-ritual, does not give directions for 
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pilgrimage rituals or legislate laws, nor is it understood as eternal and uncreated, and 
nor is it perceived as a copy of a pre-existent scripture that resides in heaven like the 
Islamic umm al-kitab. 

More importantly there is a great difference between the Semitic figure of the 
Prophet and the Indian notion of the Guru. Unlike Moses, Gurii Nanak does not come 
with the commandments of God in tablets of stone, nor does he receive his revelation 
through intermediaries like the angel Jibra‘il/Gabriel. The religious mediator (rsi, 
Buddha, Krsna, Guri) related to the Hindu, Buddhist and Sikh ‘texts’ often assumes 
equal if not greater authority than the scripture, something that is not the case with 
Muhammad and the Qur’an, nor the Prophets in the Jewish tradition of the Torah, 
though Jesus as the Word in John’s Gospel in the New Testament provides an 
interesting parallel. However it is the specific identification of the Buddha with the 
Dharma (especially in the Dharma-kaya, the absolute body of the Buddha), and the 
Gura with the Gura Granth Sahib, that marks a salient difference in how revelation is 
understood within these two latter traditions; that is as being provisional despite 
coming from a transcendental or timeless realm or Being. 

In view of the importance of the guru-figure in relation to both text and devotee 
in many Indian devotional traditions, given that the ‘soteric path requires a guru not a 
text’ (Clooney 1992: 48), it can be seen how interpretive commentaries (bhdsyas) attain a 
level of importance unseen in Western traditions. Mumme (1992: 69) notes ‘it is 
remarkable how metaphysics in Indian thought are so tightly bound to interpretive 
strategies’. The primacy of metaphysics in the West is countered in that ‘from an 
Indian perspective, an orthodox metaphysical system may be only a by-product of a 
proper hermeneutical approach to scripture’ (Mumme 1992: 70). 

From this perspective the idea of a fixed canon within the Indian context can 
seem arbitrarily codified and delimiting, for canons ignore the need for the guru, and it 
is gurus who above all write commentaries. Henderson (1991: 47-8) has acknowledged 
the omission of interpretive commentarial traditions in the academic study of scripture 
due to the sole emphasis on the book as canon. Furthermore others have noted that the 
integral relationship between tradition and text evident in si#tra-commentaries should 
lead to an understanding of scripture in these Indian contexts as ‘tradition-text’ 
(Deustch 1989: 169). The idea of a closed canonical text is therefore a misnomer in the 
sitra-bhasya traditions, where each tradition appropriates the stra in its own way, 
revealing ‘hermeneutic’ traditions that are characterised more out of a mode of 
explication, restatement, and practice than faith in the discovery of the ‘absolute textual 
Truth’. Flood writes that ‘the category of “sacred writings” therefore tends to have 
more fluid boundaries within Hinduism than in most other traditions’ (Holm & 
Bowker 1994: 71). 
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Given this Indian cultural tendency to fluidity, it would not be incorrect to 
interpret the works of the second, third, fourth, fifth and ninth Sikh Guris not only as 
‘revelation’ (gurabani) from the cosmic True-Guri, but also as expert commentarial 
elaborations and creative restatements of Gurii Nanak’s thought by human Guris, to 
be imitated by the commentarial evidence provided by the Janamsakhi literature in the 
seventeenth century, as well as the interpretive traditions (pranalis) of the eighteenth 
century." However, during the colonial and Singh Sabha eras, the Semitic 
interpretation of the GGS as a fixed canon comes to be the dominant, orthodox view. 
Though, of course, this orthodox view is itself simply the most (politically) ‘successful’ 
interpretive tradition.’ During the reform period not only are the interpretive 
traditions frowned upon but also the scripture of the tenth Sikh Gurt, the Dasam 
Granth, loses favour (Oberoi 1994: 90, 93). 

The tradition-text context of the GGS is worth revisiting not only because it 
redresses the balance in viewing the GGS only as a ‘complete’ and ‘closed’ Book, but 
also because it points to various levels of interpretive engagement that the GGS itself 
seems to demand. Indeed Henderson notes the different hermeneutical strategies 
relating to the interpretation of South Asian texts. One such strategy sees upaya (means) 
as a ‘hermeneutic of accommodation’, whereby sages ‘whose words are recorded in the 
classics or scriptures keyed their teachings to different pedagogical levels in order to 
meet the needs and correct the views of different classes of disciples or auditors’ (1991: 
169). According to Henderson, such an activity is not confined to Buddhist and 
Vedantic traditions alone.”” 

The consequence of such a hermeneutic of accommodation is that the idea of a 
single absolute interpretation of truth becomes untenable. Absolute truth cannot be 
univocally stated when the truth has to be interpreted and adapted to suit different 
individual predispositions. Furthermore, other strategies or exegetical understandings 
relay the fact that conflicting concepts and contradictory practices are not all directed 
to the same group of people or type of person, nor do they extend beyond a certain 
time-cycle, since different truths are appropriate for different ages (updyas). Thus the 
setting up of a canonical Truth independent of interpretive commentaries within many 
Indian traditions is highly dubious, given the inherent sensitivity to changing historical 
contexts. 

Smith also notes the hermeneutic significance of the Buddhist concept of skilful 
means (updya kausalya) as a textual strategy, used by some Buddhists to accept as 


authentic the sitras of other groups, but at a lower level applied to their own selection 


' See Singh, Taran 1988 for details of these Panjabi interpretive traditions, which are not 
relevant to the English diasporic focus here. 

'l See Singh, Taran 1988 who classes it as the last of the seven interpretive traditions he studies. 
'? He cites examples of Christian, Muslim and Neo-Platonic exegetes (1991: 171: fn.113). 
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of siitras, which were seen as containing the ‘full’ truth (1993: 162). However, Smith 
also acknowledges other Buddhists who went beyond an instrumentalist interpretation 
of upaya, to understand its more important implications that ‘all scriptures, all visions, 
all interpretations, are limited in this way, one’s own as well as others; that every 
outlook held by human beings, even if of transcendent origin or divine inspiration, is 
contingent’ (1993: 162). The provisionality and praxis of the tradition-text dovetail well 
with the notion of upayic strategies, and these observations are applicable to the Sikh 
scripture, which acknowledges an inclusive and existential notion of the ‘revealed 
Word’. 

However perhaps the most important features of textuality within the Sikh 
tradition are the deeply influential and changing ideas of the Gurai and the Word 
(sabadu). For example there are many important developments of the notion of Gura 
that integrate with, and develop the notion of, the Word. These range from the idea of 
the True-Guriti (satiguru) as ‘Hari’,? as human Gura (Guril), as Word (gura-sabadu), as 
Book (guri-granth-sahibu), and eventually as Community (guri-panth). This thesis 
concentrates on the first three senses (satiguru/hari, gurii and gura-sabadu), since the 
latter two occur long after Gurai Nanak’s time."* It is therefore Gura Nanak’s words, as 
an example of the praxis of the Guri’s Word, that form the basic ‘text’ of this thesis, not 
the GGS as a canon of the written Word. This key point requires elaboration. 

Tradition states that before Gurai Gobind Singh died he bestowed the mantle of 
the True-Gura upon his loyal followers, as well as upon the GGS. Thus the True-Gurta 
would now manifest in the form of the book, the GGS as the ‘Gura’-Granth, and the 
initiated community of the Khalsa would in turn become the ‘Guri’-Panth. That which 
since Gura Nanak’s time had been unlocatable and formless as the Word (sabadu) and 
the True-Gura (satiguru), thus became located in the two forms of community and text 
after the Tenth Gurai. Despite statements about the omnipresence of the Word 
throughout the GGS, it came to be understood by later tradition that the Word was 
manifest somewhat exclusively in these two forms alone. Yet for Gurtii Nanak it would 
seem that no human (guri), text (guri-granth), community (guri-panth), or practice 
(rahit-marayada) could be identified exclusively with the gura-sabadu praxis - for the 
latter represents a process open to all in every way. It may thus be argued that the later 
developments of an exclusive ‘revelation’, and a sole focus on the written word, would 
have been keenly criticised by Gurii Nanak. Yet contemporary Sikh rhetoric, with its 


imitation of Singh Sabha discourse, seems bent on claiming the uniqueness and 


° The Vaisnava term for the supreme Being ‘hari*” will replace the Semitic term ‘God’ 


throughout, since it is Gurt: Nanak’s most frequent term for the Divine. Other names will also 
be used where appropriate to reflect Gura Nanak’s own diversity of expression. 

'* Significant changes in the later Sikh Guris’ works occur within the contexts of a growing Sikh 
Panth amidst increasing Mughal and Afghan oppression (Hans: 1998). 
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exclusive nature of their text, tradition, path and practice. Unlike the later ‘codes of 
conduct’ (rahitnamas) that developed after the Tenth Gura’s death during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Gurtii Nanak’s thought is not built upon lists of 
injunctions.'° Rather, it is argued that it teaches an understanding, largely informed by 
a nondual and upayic ethic, which is unformulated to the extent that it is to be 
continually reapplied to life’s diverse experiences. 

There are then three specific shifts in the understanding of the Sikh Guri’s 
Word (sabadu) and its written expression (bani): from Gura Nanak’s praxis of the 
Gurii’s Word (gura-sabadu), to Guri Arjan’s collection of the Gurti’s speech/hymns 
(gura-bani) in one text (Gura Granth Sahib), culminating in the idea of the Guri-Book 
(guru-granth) and its worship amongst a Gura-Community (guri-panth). These 
developments in understanding and practice are continuous and overlapping, and not 
necessarily exclusive, nor dismissive of previous understandings. Indeed, both the 
Divine communication of the Word (gura-sabadu) and the written word (gura-bani) are 


understood as the True-Guri: 


sabadu guru surati dhuni cela. (GGS: 943, SG: 44.1-2). 
The Word is the Gura# and mindfulness of its music is the disciple. 


bani gur gura hai bant vichi bant ammritu sare. (GGS: 982, M4: Nn: 4, 5.1). 
The word is Gurd, Gurd is word, within the word is the essence of Nectar. 


That is to say, even ordinary speech and writing (bolu, bani) as well as divine 
communication of the Word and Name (sabadu/namu), in fact everything personal and 


impersonal, are equated with Hari/Brahman: 


sabhu kichu ape api hai daja avaru na koi. 

jiu bolae tiu boliai ja api bulae soi. 

guramukhi bant brahamu hai sabadi milava hoi. 

nanaka namu samali tim jitu seviai sukhu hoi. (GGS: 39, M3: Sr: 63, 30, 4). 

He Himself is everything, there is no other or second one. 

As He causes me to speak, so do I speak, when He Himself causes me to speak. 
The word of the Guramukhi is Brahman, through the Word does the meeting occur. 
O Nanak, remember the Name, through serving which happiness occurs. 


However a trajectory of obvious ritualisation in Sikh praxis of the Word (sabadu) can be 
charted, simplified as a shift from an originally omnipresent Word related to everyday 
activity, to a practice which locates the Word within a text (GGS/bani) and specific 
orthodox community to the exclusion of other texts and communities. ° 

A concomitant shift can also be traced from a direct engagement with the Word, 
with comparatively minimal mediation from a human Gurid (given the growth of the 
'° See McLeod 1984: 71-85; 1987; 1997: 109-33. 


'° For example the Nihangs and their Sarab Loh Granth which is placed on par not only with the 
GGS but also the Dasam Granth. See Bhogal 1996. 
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Sikh Panth), to one where the major mediation of the Divine occurs exclusively 
through the Guri Granth Sahib as a text available to all as print, ‘guiding / witnessing’ 
not only an individual's spiritual journey, but, by the intervention of Singh Sabha 
reforms, everyday life-cycles and rites of passage of community members. To 
summarise, these shifts can be tabulated with reference to Mann’s (1996) work on the 


evolution of the GGS from the Harsahai/Goindval pothis to the Kartarpur/Damdama 


texts!”: 


Gura Nanak Guri Arjan Gura Gobind Singh 
15/16 cens. 16/17 cens. (18) 19/20 cens. 
Texts: Early Guri-writings Adi-Granth Gura-Granth-Sahib 
Harsahai, Goindval Kartarpur Damdama 
Pothis Manuscript Printed Text 
Word: sabada — (bant) sabada — bani (sabada) — bani 
Word as praxis Word as text Word as book 
| Focus: gura-sabadu gura-bant guri-granth | 
| Gura’s Word Gurii’s hymns Gurt’s Book 


As the focus here is on Gurti Nanak’s perspective and hymns this study is based only 
on the first interpretive frame (column), which emphasises the praxis of the Guri’s 
Word (gura-sabadu)."* This frame demands a notion of scripture as an intertextual 
commentarial praxis, given the number of Sikh and non-Sikh authors in the GGS, 


rather than the later understandings of the GGS as canon. 


1.3. Problems in translating a textual praxis across cultures 
As part of the much broader bhakti movement, the Sikh way (panth) follows a nirguna- 
bhakti’? path. Centred on a rejection of ritualised religion, be it Islamic or the elite 


Brahmanic culture espousing Vedic authority, it is largely anti-caste and reliant upon 


'’ Sikh tradition relates the key stages in the evolution of the GGS, with three major Guris: 
Gurti Nanak (Harsahai), Gura Amardas (Goindval) and Gura Arjan (Kartarpur/AG). See Mann 
1996: 12, 43, who states ‘I therefore feel strongly that the first compilation of the Sikh sacred text 
was accomplished during Guru Nanak’s time and quite probably under his own direction’ 
(1996: 49). 

'S However the approach here uses the GGS because as Mann (1996: 48) notes, ‘the corpus of 
Gura Nanak’s and Gurai Amardas’ hymns is essentially identical in the Goindval Pothis and the 
Kartarpur Pothi,’ the latter being equated with the Adi-Granth/Damdama version. 

' Loving-devotion’ to a Formless/Attributeless Being. Nirguna-bhakti is less ritualistic and 
iconic, and more impersonal than saguna-bhakti, as the latter is dedicated to an Attributed Being 
with a visible Form, and as such encourages an excited emotional response, often allowing 
dance and frenzy — something that is frowned upon in the more solemn emotion of Sikh 
hymnal praise (kiratanu). 


its own revealed Word/words (gurasabadu/gurabani) and egalitarian socio-soteric 
ethics. The ‘Sikh path’, however, veers away from rigid, external systematisation. 
Indeed Gurtii Nanak would probably have as many critical remarks to make about 
Sikhs following contemporary Sikh-ism as he did about Hindus following Vedic ritual 
and ascetic extremism, as well as Muslims practicing an ‘externalised’ Islam. For Gura 
Nanak it was how one practised one’s beliefs that gave them justification, not the 
beliefs in themselves. And this praxis, it is argued, is central to the interpretation of his 
hymns. There are, however, a number of studies that begin to think scripture beyond 
the confines of Western-Christian cultural Imperialism, where ‘much more significant 
hermeneutical insights may emerge from the traditions themselves than from an 
appeal to some unifying, extra-traditional, theoretical construct’ (Timm 1992: 10). 
When the focus of study moves beyond the text-as-writing to text-as-praxis then there 
are important implications for cross-cultural translation and interpretation. 

Moving beyond Miiller’s romantic orientalism and the overly ‘textual’, 
modernist ‘history of religions’ approach, and picking up the leads given by O’Flaherty 
(1979), Levering (1989), Timm (1992), Smith (1993) and Sugirtharajah (1999), this study 
develops the latter group’s arguments to include contemporary hermeneutic theory. 
However, whilst one may agree with the above authors that the ‘native exegetes’ and 
their ‘strategies of interpretation and translation’ — Timm’s ‘traditional hermeneutics’ 
(1992: 3) — need to be acknowledged, one must also recognise that studying ‘the text in 
its context’ (O’Flaherty 1979: viii) may actually extend that same orientalist desire to 
know and control the Other, since it remains independent of self-transformation and 
relies on a transcendental subjectivity that ‘objectively’ re-presents the GGS. The point 
is not to valorise the ‘indigenous’ context as the source for true knowledge, but as a site 
that needs to be adequately and appropriately engaged with, given one’s own socio- 
linguistic historicity. 

Thus the approach here goes further in recognising that indigenous interpretive 
notions still need to be allied with contemporary Western thought, if the diasporic 
context is to be respected, and if one is to aspire to Foucault’s and Gurii Nanak’s ethic 
of praxis. After all, the academic intention is not only to understand the text in context, 
but to do so beyond that indigenous context. Yet Timm’s conclusion stops short of this 
dual goal, stating that ‘the Other deserves to be encountered through its own 
categories of understanding, instead of forced into a culturally foreign framework’ 
(1992: 300). He thereby reproduces the phenomenologist’s aberration by asking ‘how 
much of our own worldview can or should we suspend in our quest for an authentic 
understanding of the Other?’ (1992: 301). A desire to understand the Other ‘in its own 
terms’ (Timm 1992: 299) is then still an imperial, though a subtle, hubris. His 


‘collaboration with the native exegete’ (Timm 1992: 5) is therefore skewed and remains 
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deceptive, for understanding, as Gadamer argues, demands that one interact with and 
relate the Other to one’s own context, language, knowledge, and even prejudices, in 
such a way that neither the Western nor the indigenous contexts remain unchanged. If 
a text is a bicycle, what is gained from merely observing it and imagining motion? Nor 
does riding it necessitate conversion. 

The method here puts into question the Western academic and_ his/her 
discourse without naively assuming its transcendence. Furthermore neither the text 
nor the contexts (Western and Eastern) are taken to be either homogenous or static. The 
point is not only to listen to the voice of the native exegete (Smith 1982: 43ff) or develop 
a ‘sensitivity to the Other’ (Timm 1992: 10), but to bring oneself along with one’s 
attendant cultural baggage into the picture and to negotiate the ground rules for an 
appropriate engagement which is the prerogative neither of the academic nor the 
‘native’. Timm’s Texts in Context ignores the complexity of a cross-cultural translation 
where neither the Western nor the Eastern context dominates but both are actively 
brought together in a hybrid and new context. 

However Timm (1992) does align himself with the work of Smith (1993) and 
Levering (1989), especially with the latter’s concern for ‘dynamic polarities and 
relationships’ with regard to scriptural activity (1989: 11-13). Levering claims that 
‘scripture’ is a relational term, which ‘refers to the kind of relationships that people 
enter into with these texts’ (1989: 2), and she rightly points out that too little reflection 
has been given to what it means ‘for human communities to “scripturalise” (produce 
scriptures)’ (1989: 2). When the focus has shifted from the text to human activity (as 
Smith 1993: 18 also argues), then the necessity for a changed focus where praxis leads 
theoria becomes apparent. This is reflected in Levering’s ‘modes of reception’, which 
range from the informative to the self-transformative (1989: 13-15). It is this focus on 
the human engagement with the text that this thesis develops in respect to the GGS. 
However it is careful not to homogenise unwittingly the ‘Sikh community’, the 
‘human’ or the ‘Divine’ by acknowledging the often differing interpretations of the 
GGS from person to person, from sect to sect, from generation to generation, from 
Panjab to Diaspora, and from language to language. 

Just such a charge of homogenisation could be levelled at Smith’s major work 
on scripture (1993) if it was not for his acknowledgment of human praxis. Smith states 
that the ‘true meaning’ of any religious text ‘is not one meaning but is a dynamic 
process of meanings, in variegated and unending flow. The true meaning of scripture 
is the solid historical reality of the continuum of actual meanings over the centuries to 
actual people’ (1993: 89). Smith argues that ‘there is no ontology of scripture. The concept 
has no metaphysical, nor logical, reference; there is nothing that scripture finally “is”’, 


for what is at issue for Smith is not ‘texts of scripture that are to be understood and 
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about which a theory is to be sought, but the dynamic human involvement with them. 
That engagement has constituted an historical process, still continuing’, and therefore 
the whole process, ‘might be more truly apprehended if conceived not as nouns but as 
some sort of adverb, a mode of relating to the world’ (1993: 237). He concludes by 
stating that scripture is best understood as being trilateral: ‘referring to a relation — an 
engagement — among humans, the transcendent, and a text’ (1993: 239). 

Yet nowhere does Smith dwell upon the need for different hermeneutical 
strategies of translation for each tradition he looks at. Nor does he reflect upon the 
possible inseparability of these meanings from their particular practices. This makes 
his appeals for a universalist ‘transcendent’ and a universal notion of human 
scripturalising both decontextualised and empty. It is of little surprise then that Smith’s 
comparative study of scripture in general does not focus on the GGS in particular. 
Indeed he sees little if any development in his conceptualising of scripture as regards 
the GGS beyond that of the Qur’an: ‘Qur’an and Bible have served as models for 
subsequent instances [of scripture] but there has been no advance in form since the 
Qur’an’ (1993: 48). This is a curious and anti-historical remark that jars with his 
‘unending flow’ of historical development.” Furthermore Smith’s tendency to 
historicise the transcendent and humanise the religious text (scripture is a ‘human’ 
activity) reveals an Enlightenment assumption that the ground of knowledge is the 
rational human. Smith therefore fails critically to question the ‘human’ and his varied 
engagements with the text, and offers no criteria by which the different, often 
politically motivated, interpretations and engagements with the text are to be assessed. 
He seems to overlook the contradiction inherent in conceptualising an abstract, 
universal category of human scripturalising, whilst simultaneously acknowledging the 
immense diversity of human engagement throughout the centuries. 

Smith’s ‘general theory’ would seem to arise from a confusion between theoria 
and praxis, and the unproblematic assumption and use of universalised categories like 
‘transcendent’ and ‘truth’ — ‘a reader may at times get from a sentence a closer 
approximation to truth and reality than its formulator grasped’ (1993: 230) - as though 
truth is constant and independent from human expression. This is further confused by, 


and married to, a changing and quantitative view of truth as historical: 


... we spread them out [true meanings of religious texts] before our minds over the 
array of the historical process to arrive at the total meaning thus far, as a coherent 
concept.... Thus we leave out nothing that Muslims have seen in it [Qur’an]. Why 
should we? Only prejudice, not historical fidelity, can omit the nuances and the 
reverberations that Muslim reading of it has evinced (Smith 1993: 89). 


** Indeed one could argue that the Sikh case unites the Christ-Word figure with the revealed 
Qur’an through their gura-sabadu and Adi-Granth in the Gura-Granth-Sahib; a revealed scripture 
that is still a speaking ‘prophet-guru’. 
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Thus despite emphasising the location of scripture in human engagement with texts, it 
is curious that Smith excludes himself from this process and pretends that somehow 
gathering together other people’s meanings from their engagements will help him to 
formulate a general theory of scriptural activity (for the rest of us). He does this 
without, and actually regardless of, Muslim praxis — for Smith knows all that Muslims 
do about their text; the lack of praxis does not limit access for him. Smith therefore 
seems to miss his own point about scripture being a human activity. The ‘nuance’ 
Smith leaves out in his theorising, is entering the historical (hermeneutic) circle of 
praxis himself, i.e., acknowledging his own situated prejudices but without addressing 
Foucault’s concern about academia. 

If it is a specifically ‘religious’ type of human activity that makes a text 
scripture, then Smith’s ‘scholarly activity’ only deals with the text as document and not 
as scripture. He therefore fails to ask the crucial Foucauldian question his own 
argument demands: what meaning about scripture is valuable that does not arise from 
an engagement with it? What purpose does a general theory of scripture serve in 
comparison to localised praxes? Furthermore, Smith’s objectification of historical and 
interpretive processes into objective facts elides the inherent problem between 
interpretation and fact which Nietzsche among others has highlighted. Far from being 
‘concrete’ and linearly ‘accumulative’, history is someone’s selective story from a 
necessarily prejudiced viewpoint. 

The works of Smith, Levering, and Timm point to an acknowledgment of the 
importance of indigenous self-understandings of ‘traditional hermeneutics’. However, 
these approaches, whilst providing a step beyond an overtly orientalist standpoint, do 
not go far enough to significantly displace those orientalist assumptions that elide the 
complexity of cross-cultural translation. All tend to romanticise and assume that the 
indigenous context remains relatively ‘static’ to the ‘all-seeing eye’ of academia, and 
thereby all continue the orientalist vision based on an imperial sight which can see 
enough into the indigenous context to control it, rather than feel ethically obliged to 
engage with it in a self-transforming way. The first of Graham’s observations on the 
‘relentless dominance of textuality in the scholarly mind’ is worth remembering here.” 

Though I am not observing, nor seeking a collaboration with, a ‘native exegete’, 
since I am a ‘diaspora Sikh’, in many respects I am seeking a conversation with myself 
in order to understand myself. This internal and personal discourse involves a double 
movement to anthropologise the ‘Indian’ self whilst simultaneously resisting the myth 
of abandoning my Western identity and thinking, as well as re-asserting my Panjabi- 


Sikh identity in the face of alien classifications and obedience to a master language. In 


*! The suspension of the subjective emotions and personal engagement in favour of objectivity 
and visual verification’ (Graham 1989: 142). 
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short there is a tension of translation and appropriation, of innovation and 
conservation, not only within and between Sikh traditions, but also within the 
diasporic Sikh psyche: the limits and possibilities of translation accompany every 
thought that tries to think in between cultures. With regard to the GGS, the lie that an 
Asian text can be meaningful to a British-Asian context without some form of 
interpretive translation has been held an unwritten truth for too long. Different 
languages, cultural systems and values, as well as different technological media, 
become central factors in translating the ‘message’ of the GGS, beyond, and even 
within, the Panjab. 

Given that this thesis seeks to translate Gurii Nanak’s thought into English, the 
influence of Western ideas requires not only to be acknowledged but also incorporated 
into the method, as indeed they inhabit the psyche of many English-speaking diaspora 
Asians. Thus whilst the indigenous interpretive tools and ideas are of consequence, 
they need to be appropriately used alongside Western methodologies if a balanced 
inter-cultural ‘dialogue’ is to ensue. This requires an understanding of what the object 
of study actually is. The argument is therefore circular: once each position is seen as 
historically situated, it becomes unclear at which point the circle of East-West hybridity 
and intercultural translation is to be entered. Securing an appropriate method before 
the object of focus can be seen is not how the dynamics of understanding operate; it 
would seem that the approach is simultaneously, and by necessity, personally worked 
out and even integral with discovering the object of focus, given the cyclical nature of 
understanding-in-translation and the complexity of diasporic discourse in general. No 
beginning point is as simple, neutral, singular and accessible, as pre-Heideggerian 
Enlightenment philosophers determined. Rather the post-Imperial and_ plural 
contemporary context demands that Descartes’ foundational or ‘Archimedean point’ 
(1969: 149) is now contested, and re-visioned as temporal rather than transcendental, 
multiple and mirror-like, reflecting the presuppositions of academia as much as its 
object of study. 

The argument here for a ‘contextual’, as opposed to a ‘traditional’ or 
‘vernacular’, hermeneutics seeks not simply to substitute indigenous terms and 
hermeneutical strategies for Western ones, but rather demands that the terms and 
strategies from each tradition are appropriately selected and juxtaposed in the context 
of translation. This way the hybrid nature of contemporary diaspora can be 
acknowledged, and discussion about key ideas and terms can be grounded in the 
actual practice of cross-cultural translation. Both translation and interpretation need to 
arise from the East-West context of the task in hand. There is the need then for every 
interpretation to occur in conjunction with the practice of translation, which in turn 


demands reflection upon the field of translation studies itself. Otherwise claims in 
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English about Gurai Nanak’s teachings float disturbingly free from translation and slip 
into a realm of (mis)interpretation. It makes very little sense to separate hermeneutics 
from translation as though translation were merely a mechanical and neutral process 
awaiting expert commentary. Nor is it satisfactory to wholly identify translation and 
interpretation as though the translation itself speaks the ‘truths’ of the original text to 
any and every context. Both views of fanciful interpretation and naive translation are 
present in Sikh Studies. By acknowledging the profound relation between translation 
and interpretation, an attempt is made here to ground the interpretations in the 
complexities of cross-cultural translation. For, without an anchor in the detail and 
ambiguity of Guri Nanak’s vocabulary and verse, interpretation about his teachings 
cannot but become highly selective, simplistic and politically driven. 

Therefore those Western and Eastern terms and themes that seem the most 
appropriate with regard to the task of cross-cultural translation and interpretation, as 
well as resonating with the religio-philosophical content of the GGS, are employed 
here. The Western ones start with Gadamer’s hermeneutic theory, which incorporates 
Aristotle’s notion of a self-transformative ethical praxis (phronesis). These are tied to 
Benjamin’s views on translation as an ‘afterlife’ that listens to the echo of the words of 
the original language but does not feign ‘equivalent’ re-presentation. By focusing on 
the word as the base-unit of translation, Benjamin is able to reflect the foreign-ness and 
diversity of the original text in the target language, and thus ensure that the detail of 
translation is not overlooked in the claims of interpretations. Finally these Western 
themes are juxtaposed with North-Indian concepts of language and action in general, 


and a nondual and soteric praxis in particular. 


1.4. Themes of engagement: nonduality and skilful means 

Having established the locus of this study as the gura-sabadu praxis, it is important to 
explore a hybrid approach to this ‘enacted and made Word’ given the specific 
‘linguistic split’ in the Sikh diasporic psyche, as well as the general differences between 
British and Sikh cultures. Accompanying Gadamerian hermeneutics, Smith’s praxis 
over theoria, Aristotle’s phronesis and Benjamin's translation theory, then, are three 
indigenous themes that parallel the key issues of: nonduality, upaya and the two 
understandings of language-use (divine Sound (Sabdabrahman) and nondual Word 
(Sabdadvaita)). Such juxtapositions should help sensitise and critically inform an 
approach to cross-cultural interpretation of a soteric Word-praxis. 

Within most Indian contexts the leading metaphor of this praxis is that of an 
existential movement across the ‘turbulent sea of life’, which brings into view the major 
paths (margas) of the various Indian traditions: of gnosis (j/idna), action (karma) and 
loving-devotion (bhakti). The existential movement along any one, or indeed a 


conflation of, these paths supports the emphasis upon a praxis-movement and 
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reaffirms the centrality of the metaphor of the raft and its crossing as appropriate 
interpretive models. An upayic praxis is founded upon a nondual philosophical base 
which conflates the Divine with the world (samsara with nirvana in Mahayana 
Buddhism; saguna-brahman with nirguna-brahman in Hindu Sant and Sikh traditions). 
Therefore, unlike dualistic religious philosophies, these nondual perspectives assume 
that revelation is not only timeless and transcendental but also integral with the 
existential world. In this respect the transient world and its languages may also speak 
simultaneously of a transcendent Word, reflecting a skilful means thematic. 

There is evidence to suggest a Sant and Sikh engagement with the upayic trope. 
Barthwal’s classic study on the nirguna Sants concludes that their teaching implied the 


use of skilful means: 


One ought, therefore, to take the help of any device he likes but should always try to 
rise above it by experience or realisation to the Absolute State. (Barthwal 1978: 85). 


In this Sant context (which includes Gurai Nanak), Rama is merely ‘a “prop” to help 
one to a higher realisation’ (Barthwal 1978: 84), a raft to make the nondual crossing. 
Paltu Sahib, an eighteenth century Sant reflects both nondual and upayic themes 


transcending attachment to particular beliefs: 


At times his words are humble; 
At times he sits up proud... 
At times he says the world is true; 
At times he holds it false. 
At times he talks about the Lord with Form; 
At times he shows the Formless. (Paltu Shabdavali; Gold 1987: 45).” 


In his study on the Hindi Sants of the North Indian tradition, Gold states that the 
‘guru’ employs skilful means, despite also acknowledging important differences in the 
Hindu and Buddhist contexts (1987: 189): 


If the guru seemed completely perfect, he would be inaccessible to the disciple, 
beyond human relationship. The guru’s apparent weaknesses stem from his desire 
to help; using skilful means, he mirrors the disciple’s own flaws. (Gold 1987: 183) 


There are further examples of the Sant use of the upayic theme in Vaudeville’s works 
even though she herself is not aware of them. Whilst Vaudeville is correct to note that 
upai (Skt. updya), ‘takes in medieval and modern Indo-Aryan languages the meaning of 
“effort” or “knack”’ (1974: 196, fn.5), she does not see that the upayic theme itself 
remains largely intact. Hence Shackle’s definition for upau/i as ‘scheme, device, means; 


effort’ (GNG: 280) is more inclusive and accurate. Furthermore, though Vaudeville 


* Importantly, this seems to have its source in a Buddhist sitra, see Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali 
IV.96-96; Lopez 1993: 2. 
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(1993: 288) translates Gurai Kabir’s verse - ‘the Jogi has found the trick (jugati; Skt. 
yukti)’ — she misses the obvious link between jugati and updya as ‘means’ not ‘effort’. 
Finally, though Gura Nanak does not himself employ the term upau/i, he does use the 
term jugati”’ (‘way, method; scheme, manner; way of living; mystical way, union’). 
What secures the point of an overlap between Sant and Sikh use of the upayic theme is 
that both use these terms in an upayic context, and furthermore the later Sikh Guris 
actually use the term ‘upai’. It is argued then that there is a thematic continuity between 
the Mahayana Buddhist notion of skill-in-means or skilful means (updya-kausalya), 
which implies a nondual philosophical base, and Gura Nanak’s jugati, as well as the 


later Sikh Gurtis’ upai: 


Whatever righteous, upright, outstanding, or wholesome life is conceived and 
manifested in the world, all that has come forth from the Bodhisattva, has been 
brought forth by him, has spread from his skill-in-means. 

(Prajnaparamitasiitra 13; Conze 1978: 44). 


balu hoa bandhana chute sabhu kichu hotu upai. (GGS: 1429, Guraii Gobind Singh). 
(My) power has returned, I am freed from the bonds, everything becomes a means 


(upai). 


... whatsoever be well spoken, all that is the Word of the Exalted One.. 
(Anguttara Nikaya; Hare 1935: 111-12). 


saccu gura sabadu jitai lagi tarana. (GGS: 1040, MrS: 20, 3, 4.2). 
Truth is the Gurti’s Word, by attaching to which one is ferried across. 


Even boys, in their play, 

Who, either with reed, wood or pen, 

Or with the finger-nail, 

Have drawn the buddha’s images, 

All such ones as these... 

Have all attained the Buddha-way...(Saddharmapundartka-sitra, Pye 1978: 31) 


nanaka satiguri bhetiai pirt hovai jugati. 

hasandia khelandia painandia khavandia viche hovai mukati. 

(GGS: 522 M5: GjV: pa.16, sa.2). 

O Nanak, by meeting with the True-Gurit the perfect way of living occurs. 
Within laughing, playing, dressing, and eating occurs release. 


Such seeming parallels suggest that the primarliy, though not exclusive, Buddhist 
notion could illuminate ‘difficult’ (nondual) passages of the GGS.” The Sikh Guri’s 
Word prima facie reveals intriguing parallels. Apart from the GGS using important 


Buddhist terms” it is more the overlap of an upayic thematic that provides the 
Pp pay Pp 


3 The general ‘upayic’ idea that ‘every form reveals the truth or the divine’, is ancient. The Rg 
Veda (V1.47) states about Indra, king of the gods: ‘Of every form and every being, the likeness he 
has assumed; every form seeks to reveal him. His steeds are yoked, all ten hundred; Indra by 
his wizadry (maya) travels in many forms’. (Cited by Olivelle 1996: 33). 

*4 Such as: upaya > updu; Stinya > sunnu; nirvana > nirabanu; trsnd > trisand; karund; buddhu; bodhi; 
lobha > lobhu; moha > mohu. 
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strongest argument for taking a Buddhist interpretive perspective seriously. It would 
be naive to suggest that the Sikh Guriis employ such terms but change their meaning 
to such an extent that the Buddhist significations are totally lost, for such a viewpoint 
would have to ignore the underlying thematic overlaps. Indeed, Gurai Nanak’s attitude 
can be likened to Gombrich’s assessment of the Buddha’s approach: ‘one may conclude 
that the Buddha was against discussing theory in the abstract, that he did not pick 
arguments, and that when discussion arose he avoided head-on confrontation by 
adopting “skill-in-means”’ (1996: 17). Gura Nanak incorporated the terminology of 
others and entered into debates in a way that accepted diverse views and ways on one 
level, but on another, subordinated them to his own chief terms and understanding.” 
This required a certain hermeneutical ingenuity itself, but more strikingly, Gura 
Nanak’s cardinal terms (of the Word, Name and Gura) themselves, it is argued, reflect 
a skilful means motif. 

Furthermore, Sikh and Buddhist thought arguably share the same existential 
focus on karma. Gombrich notes, ‘that just as Being lies at the heart of the Upanisadic 
world view, Action lies at the heart of the Buddha’s’ (1996: 48-9). (Mis)understanding 
Gurai Nanak’s teachings within either a largely Christian (Neo-Platonic) or Hindu 
(Vedic-Upanisadic) framework as a metaphysics of Being has led to a crucial oversight 
concerning the importance Gurtii Nanak himself attaches to action (karamu) and praxis. 
Gurai Nanak’s Timeless Being (akala-purakhu) is not understood independently from 
the action of the world-process. Therefore the existential focus of the ‘heterodox’ 
paradigm of Buddhism provides a more appropriate hermeneutic beginning than the 
onto-theological metaphysics of either a Hindu ‘Brahman’ or a Semitic ‘God’. This 
thesis therefore aims to redress this skewed view by re-understanding Gurtii Nanak’s 
notion of karamu (Skt. karma) in terms of his teaching on the praxis of the Gura’s Word. 
The process ‘foundation’ of action therefore needs to be contextualised. 

The theory of karma is developed from its Vedic roots within the bhakti 
movement most significantly by attributing the Supreme Being (whether Visnu, Siva or 
Devi) with the power to override any individual’s karmic conditioning. The goal and 
means had changed dramatically from ancient times of appeasing the Vedic gods 
through elaborate ritual sacrifice, through internalisation of that sacrifice in the yogic 
meditation of the Upanisads, to finally erasing karmic impressions by the mere 
invocation of the Name of ‘God’ in the bhakti traditions. 

Generally, karma, puts forward the idea that all human actions are seen to have 
consequences. Acting is not only upon the world but simultaneously upon oneself: to 
act is to be acted upon. Marriot elaborates the ‘nondualistic’ dimension of this process 


in contradistinction to Western ideas, by acknowledging that every actor’s particular 


5 See, for example, his discussions with the Siddhas (GGS: 938-46, SG). 
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nature is thought to be the result, as well as_ the cause, of their particular actions 
(karma). Such a view does not make the Western assumption of the ‘separability of 
action from actor’, body from mind (1976: 109-10). The Indian actor is not only 
externally conditioned but internally driven, and in such a way that the external is 
cyclically and causally related to the internal. The movement of this process demands a 
hermeneutic that goes beyond substance or essence (‘man’ or ‘God/Brahman’) alone, 
to one wherein substance is perpetually being reformulated in a process of unceasing 
actions. O’Flaherty argues that most theories of karma involve three basic constituents: 
‘(1) causality (ethical or non-ethical, involving one life or several lives); (2) ethicization 
(the belief that good and bad acts lead to certain results in one life or several lives); (3) 
rebirth’ (1980: xi). 

However, one of the most significant aspects and developments has yet to be 
mentioned. A more philosophical, and eventually pervasive, understanding of karma 
arose from the Bhagavadgita. Here Krsna teaches Arjuna the way of desireless action 
(niskama-karma) as a ‘skill in actions’ (2.50), understood as nonaction-in-action (4.18), 
where one is to perform actions without attachment to their possible results (4.18—23). 
All actions are thereby sacrificed to Krsna, in the purity of the agent’s motive (21.6), 
and because actions no longer bind, liberation (moksa) is secured. The shift from 
physical actions to their motivations brings into view the Buddhist understanding of 
karma/kamma which is solely focused on the inner intentions of the mind regardless of 
the public domain of caste/dharmic duties. For Buddhists only actions with intentions 
free of desire, hatred and delusion, are free of karmic consequence. Gura Nanak’s 
understanding emphasises both the Gita’s and the Buddhist concentration on the inner, 
but does not lose the ethical importance of the social and bhakti context of action via 
the nondual idea that Grace and the divine Order are inextricably tied to human action. 

Thus continuing with this changed focus from ontological Being to existential 
Action, apart from the more direct indications about a ‘horizontal’ crossing (from this 
shore to the other), another important complication needs unravelling. Namely, that 
the world is viewed nondualistically, where dualities are literally turned on their head 
concerning ‘good and bad’ actions, ‘virtue and vice’, ‘divine and human will’.”° Given 
these nondual relations in the content of the GGS as well as within the tradition, Sikh 
thought also employs one of the most influential hermeneutical strategies used across 
Hindu (especially Advaita-Vedanta) and Buddhist (especially Madhyamika) traditions 


— that of the two levels of truth and their inherent nonduality, which in both traditions 


°° Furthermore later Sikh praxis involves a number of key (and often neglected) nondual 
relations: Gurai Hargobind’s two swords which represent both temporal and spiritual concerns 
together (miri-piri), and the extension of these views by Gurit Gobind Singh’s saintly or true- 
soldiers (santa-sipahi). 
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have been intimately related to skilful and unskilful means.”’ Generally a trope of these 
two truths can be traced from the Upanisads to the medieval Bhakti movements, in the 
two Brahmans (saguna and nirguna), the relative and absolute truths of samsara and 
nirvana.”® Thus, for example, for Advaita Vedanta ‘all scriptures, all sentences, all words 
become recognised as the means for eternal knowledge because one realizes that God 
becomes manifest through all linguistic forms’ (Timm 1992: 139). Furthermore any 
practice, ‘drama, dance, music may become means to knowledge about God’ (Timm 
1992: 140). Even in the comparatively closed Pali ‘Canon’ of Theravada, one of its siitras 


states that: 


Whatever doctrines lead to awakening are thereby dharma, and are the word of the 
Teacher. (Anguttara-Nikaya, Part IV, Pali Text Society 1958: 143; Smith 1993: 150-1). 


These nondual relations between form and the Formless, between the world and the 
Absolute, between words and the Word, provide the necessary foundation for a skilful 
means thematic that both Hindu and Buddhist traditions exploit. And it has already 
been shown that Guri Nanak makes much the same statements concerning the 
nonduality between speech (bani) and the Word (sabadu) via the notion of the Gura 
(gura-bani/gura-sabadu). It is not unreasonable then, given the other shared nondualities, 
to assume, even expect, an upayic trope within the GGS. 

Within this thesis ‘skilful means’ is consequently used in three ways: as 
expressive of a general theme that cuts across many Indian traditions (upaya), which 
can be seen to parallel Aristotle’s phronesis; as a technical term of Buddhist soteriology 
(upaya-kausalya); and finally, as a means, a contrivance as well as an uncontrived 
contrivance (updu, jugati; kala; akalakala) in the GGS. It is this hermeneutic map of 
relations concerning the nondual inclusivity of the ‘well spoken word’ and its open- 
ended praxis that informs the w/Word in the early Sikh tradition. This is reflected 
literally in the inclusion of the works of sixteen other Sant and Sufi poet-saints and 
eighteen court-poets in the GGS,” as well as in the existential nature of the Sikh Word 
which pertains to pragmatic action. Thus as regards Gurai Nanak it is much more 
appropriate to talk about the authority of the Word (gura-bani/gura-sabadu) not as a text 
of revealed truth, but as a gura-sabadu communication that reveals truth through its 
engaged praxis. Indeed, Laine (1983: 178) after discussing the notion of ‘scripture’ in 
modern Indian thought concludes, ‘authority did not lie in the text as externally 
sanctioned, but in the experience it evoked...[Scriptures demand] a faith in the 


possibilities of human appropriation of truth’. Given the skilful means context, what 


?” For an example within the Hindu tradition, Mumme cites the Southern School of Srivaisnava 
teachers and Sankara (1992: 76). 

*8 See Sprung 1973 for an overview within the Hindu and Buddhist traditions. 

*’ See Appendix 1. 
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makes texts ‘scripture’, or words ‘revelatory’ are how they are appropriated in action. 
Therefore, to interpret the GGS’s textual words for their abstract and universal 
meaning reflects a misguided, if not alien, hermeneutics. Rather, it is argued, the 
inherent aim of interpreting the GGS would seek to translate how those very words 
can effect self-transformation in application to one’s lived experience. The GGS is an 
aid to the appropriation of truth (saccu) in lived praxis, not the truth in and of itself. 
This view is naturally challenging — it being far easier to locate the truth in the GGS as 
Guraii and venerate it independent of daily praxis, than to accept the difficult 


responsibility to be true (saciaru) in every action by applying its teaching. 


1.5. Rationale of thesis structure 

The thesis then proceeds by exploring and developing a contextual hermeneutic that 
takes into account Indian understandings of scripture as well as incorporating Gura 
Nanak’s own ideas on interpretation, and at the same time also locating these within 
suitable Western hermeneutic frames to acknowledge the diasporic Sikh context. 

In the first part of the thesis Chapter 1 problematises the approach to Gura 
Nanak’s Word (sabadu) that misreads it as only the written words (bani) of the GGS, by 
postulating a gura-sabadu praxis. Given the focus on the praxis of the Gura’s Word, and 
the need for a diasporic hermeneutics, Chapter 2 investigates an appropriate 
hermeneutics that reflects this praxis. Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics in its 
stress on history as well as its contrasting of techne and phronesis relates well with Gura 
Nanak’s understanding of karamu, as well as also paralleling the differences between 
meaningless mantras that only require repeating and the meaningful Word/Name that 
requires interpretation. 

Chapter 3 draws a broader picture of the GGS’s colonial and orientalist context 
and charts a brief history of interpretations of the GGS to locate the modernist 
assumptions and misinterpretations, particularly noting the monotheistic construction 
of Sikh thought and the bias to theorise it into a systematic theology. Not wanting to 
commit the same errors of past interpretations Chapter 4 thus provides a thorough 
overview of the North Indian context, with regard to key themes, terms and traditions 
to situate the GGS and develop a ‘contextual hermeneutic’ which incorporates the 
primacy of praxis but also internalises Gurii Nanak’s own statements about 
interpreting the Word. 

After the first part’s analysis of the approach to the Word, the second part of the 
thesis aims to apply the developed contextual hermeneutic to re-understand Gura 
Nanak’s hymns beyond any fixed and ‘complete’ systematisation of them, by 
evidencing an appropriate and contemporary diasporic engagement. Chapter 5, 


following Benjamin’s clues about translation as being non-transmitting, life-giving and 
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word-focused, makes a detailed study of Gurtii Nanak’s vocabulary, teasing out a 
matrix of his major soteric terms, ideas and themes. These are then briefly explicated to 
delineate his world-view and also provide a context for the actual interpretations of his 
hymns that follow. Chapters 6 and 7 finally engage in direct interpretations of two 
major aspects of Gurtii Nanak’s gura-sabadu praxis, both of which are located in action. 
The former investigates the theme of action as a writing process, and the latter the 
themes of nonduality and upaya. 

This thesis explicitly avoids the absolute recontextualisation of Gurai’ Nanak’s 
teachings into English. Nor does it essentialise indigenous terms and constructs. Rather 
it attempts to reflect one meaningful cross-cultural encounter with the GGS, that details 
three almost completely overlooked, though central, themes in Gurai Nanak’s thought 
which are juxtaposed with comparable Western ones. Thus to aid diasporic 
translations, and hermeneutic recontextualisations of Gurtii Nanak’s teachings into 
English, the themes used are nonduality (avaru-na-dija), praxis (karamu-kamai) and 
phronesis (upaya/upau, yukati/jugati). As such the thesis is an instance of engagement 
that challenges the finality of past formulations that have construed the teachings of 
the GGS as (only) monotheistic. By addressing the themes of nonduality and upaya in 
the GGS, both of which emphasise praxis and interpretation, it becomes apparent that 
the theologization of guramati into any abstract and universal doctrine is a questionable 
move. On the contrary the interpretive praxis argued for here indicates a space in 
which different, contemporary and contextually sensitive readings may develop. Here 
it is through a juxtaposition of Eastern and Western themes that an interpretation 
arises between the horizons of the Sikh text and those of a Western interpreter, which 
aims to hear the echo of Gurti Nanak’s soteric speech five hundred years after it 


sounded. 
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Chapter 2 


Translation, interpretation and interpreter 


Introduction: hermeneutic praxis over theoria 

Even within the Semitic religions, which are usually classed as emphasising orthodoxy 
rather than orthopraxy, there are the ‘liberation theology’ movements that challenge 
that very bias and invert it, such that the lived praxis (of the poor and oppressed) 
overrides the elitism that surrounds the abstraction (theoria) and domination that 
comes with orthodox ideals (Swidler 1998). In this respect scripture is brought to a 
context not as a presiding wisdom, but in such a way that an appropriate and new 
perspective on it arises. In liberation theologies, the importance of allowing theology to 
arise from specific contexts of lived-experiences may lead to the possibility that 
violence could become a means necessary for bringing about ideological freedom and 
socio-political justice. This situation is not too dissimilar from the later militarisation of 
the Sikhs into the Khalsa of Gurtii Gobind Singh to defend themselves against the 
oppression of Mulsim rule. The parallel suggests that the innovations which occurred 
during the Gura Period (crudely speaking from ‘pacifism’ to ‘activism’) were directed 
by a religiosity which was inextricably bound to historical praxes rather than by 
theoretical deliberation over any ‘theology’ and its universal expression. Indeed, in this 
respect, Taran Singh, Professor of Gurti Granth Studies at Panjabi University, despite 
acknowledging Gurti Amar Das’ statement that, ‘there is one bani, one guru, and one 
interpretation of the sabd [sabadu]’,' argues that ‘the Enlightened community has the 
right and authority to find the right application of the sabd in varying situations in the 
discharge of its responsibility’ (c.1975: 32).” This idea of contextual application is 
missed by any token theologisation of guramati. How can the Word be separated from 
its application without turning it into a metaphysical abstraction, especially if one can 
only gain knowledge of the Word via its contextual engagement? This point also 
relates to a broader perspective wherein even dharma is understood as ‘context- 


sensitive’. 


' ika bani iku guru iko sabadu vicari. ‘(there is) one utterance, one guru (and) in reflection, one 
Word’. (GGS: 646, SoV: M3, pa.10, sa.2.1). Or with vicari as verb: ‘there is one utterance, one 
guru, having reflected on the one Word’. Thus translating vicari as ‘interpretation’ may be 
misleading. 

* Teja Singh, commenting on the same line of the GGS, makes the same misguided point, ‘There 
are definite verses in the Holy Granth which refer to the oneness of the Guru, and which can 
bear only one interpretation’. (1970: 57). 

* Flood notes, ‘dharma can be adapted to particular situations and particular applications of it 
were decided by a local assembly of a number of learned men’ (1996: 57-8), and gives an 
example from the Dharma-sastras, ‘the religious obligations of men differ at different ages and 
vary according to caste (jati), family (kula), and country (desa)’. The Laws of Manu, 1.85; 1.110. 
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There is an ethical and political dimension in treating praxis over theoria, or of 
letting theoria arise out of praxis. Smith (1996), using Aristotelian terms, has argued that 
modernity can be understood to be a period in which there is a privileging of theoria, 
and ever more increasingly techne, over praxis and phronesis. This has led to abstract 
ideals, laws and codes that are anti-nature and anti-human at heart, which sacrifice the 
immediate lived experience of the present for an idealised future that all are 
‘progressing’ towards. When theoria precedes praxis, then a relatively small elite group 
of ‘experts’ (philosophers, priests, politicians, scientists, lawyers) possess the power to 
legislate ideals that subordinate the diversity of different practices to the rule of ideal 
laws. This subordination of praxis to abstract systems ignores the richness and 
complexity of the Other as experienced in everyday interaction, leading to simplified 
homogenisations. Such a situation conveniently side-steps the difficult issue of the 
transformation of that transcendental ‘Truth’, ‘Law’ or ‘Revelation’ in translation and 
interpretation according to localised contexts. 

Many scholars see such approaches as deeply problematic given their 
embeddedness within various Enlightenment presuppositions that assume a 
metaphysical ground. From the vantage point of late/post-modernity, one can try to 
redress the balance between theoria and praxis if not indeed invert it. It is also for this 
reason that the ideas of nonduality and skilful means become relevant. If praxis is the 
focus, the enactment of liveable truths demands equity in dialogue; here truths are 
formed in engagement with the Other, rather than discovered by any one people and 
then imposed on others. This outlook demands an inherently interpretive process at its 
base, where ‘truths’ are inseparable from lived practices and diverse forms of 
communication, existing in translation not as complete units in any one language 
awaiting transference into another, but as embodied motivations calling for realisation 
through transformative negotiation. Generally, Indian religious teaching speaks of a 


praxis beyond its mere representation and codification in words: 


It is not knowledge through representation and symbol, but knowledge by being the 
Real. One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman. (Murti 1996: 310). 


The general focus of the thesis, then, is the pragmatics of understanding itself and 
specifically how to understand Gurii Nanak’s teachings (guramati) in a diasporic, 
English context. Unlike previous exegesis into English, the aim here is not to re-present 
Guraii Nanak’s teachings (without regard for the process of cross-cultural translation 
and interpretation) but to evidence a self-conscious hermeneutic engagement with 
them. This will inevitably involve representations, yet they are not understood as final 
descriptors capturing the essence of guramati, but as nodes of an on-going network of 


culturally located engagements. 
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Now that the main indigenous understandings and uses of texts, language and 
commentary have been acknowledged, it remains to ask how the textual process is to 
be understood across cultural boundaries and by whom: what does it mean to situate 
the GGS in the West and interpret it from within a Western discourse? Part of this 
process requires that not only the text be contextualised, but also the interpreter. And 
in doing so the primary issue becomes translation, understood in its widest sense: 
whether Gurai Nanak’s words can ‘speak again’ and more specifically whether they 
can ‘speak’ (and thereby be heard) in English. Following Gadamer’s understanding of 
hermeneutics ‘as the art of bringing what is said or written to speech again’ (Gadamer 
1981: 119), the necessity of translation and interpretation for any understanding to 
occur is brought to the fore. Perhaps the most important notion in orienting this 
interpretive exploration is Ricoeur’s idea that it is not so much who is ‘behind the text’ 
(ie. Gur Nanak), as who is ‘in front’ of the text that matters in interpretation. The 
romantic belief that the intentions of the author, their ‘original meanings’, are 
somehow magically present in the text, to be rediscovered by the ‘faithful’ interpreter, 
has been roundly criticised and ‘surpassed’ by hermeneuts since Schleiermacher and 
Dilthey (Palmer: 1969). However, what is present is the text and its (post)modern 
interpreter. If the interpreter is to meaningfully engage with the text, then his/her 
present context will influence the textual dialogue, so that in order to understand at all, 
the particular interpreter will have to understand differently from those in other 
locations, languages and times. 

This ‘textual’ study at its very simplest, then, involves two foci for reflection: 
the ‘text’ and the ‘interpreter’. As the first chapter has intially contextualised the text as 
something approaching a gura-sabadu praxis, within the wider arenas of the guru-cela 
and text-traditions, this chapter concentrates on contextualising the interpreter and his 
interpretative approach. 

Given that most second and third generation Sikhs think in Western thought 
forms and categories, English, as a problematised context, is unavoidable for any study 
that looks at the GGS from the vantage point of the Western diaspora. Furthermore, 
translation from SLS/Panjabi to a Western language, is already implied in such 
thinking. This diasporic hybridity, of an ‘internally translative’ Western/Sikh self, 
challenges any thinking based on the simple either-or assumption between the Western 
outsider who is ‘capable of reason’ (theoria) and Eastern insider who is ‘advantaged by 
faith’ (praxis), since these hybrid Asians are both and neither. Therefore the 
polarisation between Singh Sabha exegesis and Western academic narration and 
historicisation is seen as a false dichotomy that elides their shared assumptions, 


derived from colonialism, English education and migration. 
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It is therefore incumbent upon Sikhs to acknowledge their Western 
inculturation, although this is often naively assumed not to matter or come into play 
when looking at the GGS even when it is in English translation. The question of what is 
being lost and gained from SLS to English seems not to have been asked. This chapter 
goes a little way in addressing the problematic issue of translation. The Eastern 
contexts of the text are in a conflating relationship with the Western contexts of the 
interpreter (as they have been since the Singh Sabha reforms), and thus raise the 
obvious need not only for dialogical bridge-terms but also cross-cultural themes. 

Since this is a textual study issues of translation are central. Not only is 
translation involved in the broadest sense of interpretation and understanding, but in 
the specific sense of textual exchange and transformation. What occurs in translation? 
How is one to translate ‘faithfully’? To investigate these questions I look at the work of 
Nida, Pound, Benjamin, and the issues of equivalence, original meaning and 
invariance. 

Although it is important that research in translation studies should inform this 
chapter, it should also be acknowledged that no overall consensus on any one theory is 
posited (Mukherjee 1981: 23). This is not necessarily problematic; diversity need not 
point to a lack of clarity. Indeed, such a homogenisation and simplification of a 
plenitude of views on this subject, from a Wittgensteinian and Foucauldian view, can 
only come across as either ideologically motivated and/or intellectually repressive. 
This section looks at various definitions of translation and concludes that the 
loadedness, and indeed idealism, of the term is better replaced by more action-specific 
phrases such as ‘creative transposition’. 

The second half of this chapter looks at interpretation in the light of 
Gadamerian hermeneutics. His views are particularly relevant given his three 
categories of understanding, interpretation, and application, which together involve 
the fusing of two broad horizons, in this case of Western hermeneutics and Eastern 
textual praxes. Profound issues of incommensurability however surround cross-cultural 
translation. This approach argues that translation and interpretation are in this context 
meaningful and possible, but not without a number of important qualified innovations. 
Whilst the universality of hermeneutics is not accepted by all, hermeneutic ideas are 
understood to provide a fruitful and appropriate avenue for opening discussion. The 
intention is not to take Gadamer’s ‘philosophical hermeneutics’ as a method, but as a 
pointer to a possible and fruitful engagement for diasporic Sikhs. Gadamer’s 
interpretive ‘application’ is indicative of the shift to praxis, and his use of Aristotle’s 
phronesis (ethical know-how) parallels central traits found in the upayic thematic, 


which are particularly illuminating with regards to the gura-sabadu praxis. Such 
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parallels will aid the aim of developing a contextual hermeneutics that links an Anglo- 


Sikh interpreter with a Panjabi text. 


2.1. Understanding translation 


Jakobson categorises three main areas of translation: 


i) Intralingual: interpretive rewording of signs in one language with signs 
from the same language. 

ii) Interlingual: interpretive translation of signs in one language with signs 
from another language. 

iii) Intersemiotic: interpretive tansmutation of signs in one language to non-verbal 


signs; i.e. from language into art or music. (1959: 232-9). 


In the case of the GGS and Gurti Nanak’s gura-sabadu praxis, all three are inter-related: 
the intralingual translation of the GGS is seen in the various indigenous interpretive 
traditions (pranalis), the intersemiotic translation consists of devotional singing 
(kiratanu), ideally backed by the musical performance of the GGS’s thirty-one melodies 
(ragas), into meditative recitation (japu, simarana) and oral exegesis (katha) and vice 
versa. And finally the interlingual translation from written Guramukhi/SLS* to written 
English (comprising various Western, orientalist, as well as indigenous Sikh, 
translations into English). However this thesis limits itself to the latter interlingual 
translation — the most problematic given the complexity of the cross-cultural encounter. 
Though the intralingual and intersemiotic are not directly engaged with here, they do 
form part of my Sikh praxis, and do, in unspecified ways, influence the interlingual 
translation. 

Given the interlingual contexts (of diaspora and conventional academic study) 
there is a danger, without treatment of the other two modes, to reduce translation into 
a semantic process which sacrifices form on the altar of content. Given further that 
many Sikhs believe that it is impossible to interpret the GGS into English, the argument 
against interpretation must be taken seriously. The focus on content alone with scant 
regard for the contextual form(s) has been noted by Sontag who argues against such 


semantic-led interpretation, for it produces, she argues, a ‘shadow world of meanings’: 


By reducing the work of art to its content and then interpreting that, one tames the 
work of art... That interpretation is not simply the compliment that mediocrity pays 
to genius. It is, indeed the modern way of understanding something, and is applied 
to works of every quality. (1994: 8-9). 


But can understanding be approached or achieved other than by some kind of 


interpretation? It is precisely where Sontag generalises her argument, as her title 


* Guramukhi strictly refers to the script, not the language of the GGS, hence Shackle’s ‘SLS’ 
phrase. 
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‘against interpretation’ suggests, that insurmountable difficulties arise. Sontag seems 
naively to share in a romanticism that yearns for an originary, pre-interpretive world 


that can be ‘experienced directly’: 


To interpret is to impoverish, to deplete the world—-in order to set up a shadow 
world of ‘meanings’... The world, our world, is depleted, impoverished enough. 
Away with all duplicates of it, until we again experience more immediately what 
we have. (1994: 7). 


Whilst a laudable point it refers to much more than mere abstraction, and as such her 
flight from meaning becomes untenable, if not impossible: the ecstatic experience of 
‘transparence’, the experience of the ‘luminosity of things themselves’ (1994:13) is 
always already situated in a variety of historical and interpretive trajectories. Thus to 
replace hermeneutics with her ‘erotics of art’ is to wish, again, for timeless ‘truths’ or 
experiences of content without context. Can art exist without context? What of the 
limiting frames as well the pictured forms? 

In place of a reductive hermeneutics of meaning, Sontag argues that her ‘erotics 
of art’ is where the ‘function of criticism should be to show how it [text, art work] is 
what it is, even that it is what it is, rather than to show what it means. In place of a 
hermeneutics we need an erotics of art’ (1994: 14). The focus on how things are what 
they are, involving their praxis, and not on what they represent or mean (theoria), is to 
be welcomed. But how to achieve this change in focus is not explained. If this study 
were to treat the GGS as though its only meaning was its ‘semantic-literal’ one, then a 
reductive injustice would be committed of the kind Sontag delineates. However, the 
approach here does not understand the semantic interpretation as the only means of 
engaging with the text; singing, recitation, remembrance, contemplation and worship 
are in different ways and degrees integrated with the semantic. Yet the very format of 
the academic thesis itself favours the semantic and theoretical. Nevertheless, and 
interestingly, the semantic level within the Sikh tradition itself is without doubt of 
primary importance, given the Guris’ own criticism of any ritualisation of religious 
practice in empty recitation or song, of any aesthetics without concrete application. 
Nevertheless the escape from thought as well the stronghold of thought itself are both 
criticised, and yet accepted and employed by Gura Nanak. 

However, the weakest point in Sontag’s essay is her omission of the central 
tenet of interpretation: the hermeneutic circle and the linguistic nature of human 
‘being /becoming’ — which both contextualise Nietzsche’s claim that there are no facts, 
only interpretations, and in regard to Heidegger, situates his existential being-in-the- 
world. Heidegger and Gadamer try with their hermeneutics to do exactly the opposite 
of what Sontag argues occurs in interpretation understood only as a semantic act of the 


mind. Through the acknowledgment of the wider socio-linguistic context and cultural 
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pre-understandings, they argue that the very limits of one’s ‘meanings’ are 
significantly predisposed by inherited interpretive frames. And their hermeneutic 
approaches are explicitly based on keeping open the process of engagement rather than 
bracketing out previous understandings in a vain attempt to arrive at the closure of 
‘form’ into ‘content’ in absolute interpretation. It is therefore confusing and quite 
untenable to argue for a distinction between interpretation in the ‘broad’ sense on the 
one hand and as something quite specific as a mental act on the other. Revealing a 


significant climb-down in her argument ‘against interpretation’ she states: 


Of course, I don’t mean interpretation in the broadest sense, the sense in which 
Nietzsche (rightly) says, ‘There are no facts, only interpretations’. By interpretation, 
I mean here a conscious act of the mind which illustrates a certain code, certain 
‘rules’ of interpretation. (Sontag 1994: 5). 


The contentious claim that interpretation impoverishes the world actually arises from 
her overly simplistic definition of interpretation as a particular act of the mind. Yet not 
all interpretation is semantically reductive. Though Sontag rejects the distinction 
between form and content as illusory, it is plain her whole essay works on maintaining 
the primacy of form over content, as though interpretation is somehow a secondary 
activity to the primal experience of art. 

Sontag’s romantic gesture to allow the art piece to speak for itself is therefore 
naive. This is revealing of the second major weakness of her argument; she elides the 
relationship between interpretation and translation, let alone interpretation and 
understanding. Is there ever an occasion when a thing speaks for itself, when it is not 
‘replaced by something else’? Is one not conditioned by a particular socio-linguistic 
culture to interpret in particular ways? Indeed, are not language, translation and 
interpretation inseparable from understanding and experience? For certain, Steiner 


would see her ‘against interpretation’ as oxymoronic: 


Translation is formally and pragmatically implicit in every act of communication... 
be it in the widest semiotic sense or in more specifically verbal exchanges. To 
understand is to decipher. To hear significance is to translate. (1992: xii). 


Against Sontag, and for interpretation in the general sense of Steiner’s translation, i.e., 
as integral with lived experience, the argument here must analyse, through three 
important figures, what is meant by the specific case of textual translation before 


turning to the interpretive aspect of such translation in general. 
Nida, Pound and Benjamin 


Eugene Nida’s work on translation has been widely acknowledged, especially in the 


field of biblical studies. Although his work is now seen to be more or less superseded 
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by recent theories, it remains relevant to this study. Gentzler (1993: 45-62) points out 
the main criticisms of Nida’s work, showing how he based his functional (behaviour- 
response) theory of translation upon the work of Noam Chomsky. Nida simplified 
Chomsky’s three-tiered system into a dual one wherein he claimed the existence of 
universals or ‘kernels’ at a deep level of all languages that could be detected, translated 
or matched for the ‘same’ kernels in the target language. These universals, once found 
in the target language (English), were ‘transformed’ to the ‘surface’ level, thus 
producing the ‘same’ response effect of the original (GGS text) on its original audience 
(Nida 1964: 68). This is seen now to be highly idealistic since these universal structures 
are only assumed to exist, and as such are theoretically dubious, especially when one 
considers that Chomsky (1965: 30) himself was reticent to make claims for universal 
translatability. 

Words, for Nida, are symbols that disguise the real meaning and message that 
lie deep within their related structure. In as much as his goal was behavioural, to elicit 
a particular religious response in the readers, and not epistemological, Nida’s approach 
is of interest. In privileging the response to the sign, and not the sign itself like 
Chomsky, Nida looks forward to the future effects of translation. Likewise those 
lacking SLS who listen to expositions of the GGS in the diaspora, ultimately do so only 
on account of their understanding of the soteriological function of the text in English. 
In this regard a translation that is not cognisant of the possible response of the reader 
will remain inadequate. 

Nida, in stressing functional, dynamic equivalence over formal correspondence 
and literal meaning, such that it is not what a language communicates but how it 
communicates, not what the sign says but what the sign can be made to say, relegates 
the source language (here SLS) beneath the target language (here English). The context 
in which the ‘revealed’ message is to be heard becomes the primary determinant of the 
translation (Nida 1960: 87). However, Nida’s evangelism, wherein the accessibility to 
the original message and its translation is naively assumed, can hardly escape criticism 
today. Indeed, Gentzler sees Nida’s work as an anti-intellectual pseudo-theory wherein 
intuition, faith and absolute trust, become the major determinants. For Gentzler, Nida 
does not offer a theory of translation, rather one should ‘trust the theologian and pray 
that God will provide the answer’ (1993: 57-8). 

This seems most akin to the way translation has been perceived by Singh Sabha 
intellectuals indebted to the considerable labours of one European, arguably the father 
of the Singh Sabha reform movement, Arthur Max Macauliffe. To them the most 
important marker of identity was their religiosity and absolute faith in scripture and 
heritage. Indeed they saw Western scholars as lacking in what they considered to be an 


essential quality—that is, reverence for the scripture and belief in its authenticity. Like 
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Nida’s moral agenda, the Singh Sabha’s didactic mission established an orthodox 
interpretation. Hence only certain individuals gained authority in GGS exegesis: Bhai 
Gurdas Bhalla, Bhai Nand Lal, and their own prolific writers like Sahib Singh, Kahn 
Singh Nabha and Bhai Vir Singh. These were respected scholars, but respected because 
of their faith and devotion, as much as for their erudition. 

Nida seems to posit an ‘omnipotent reader’, ie. the ‘ideal missionary’ who, 
believed himself to have access to the ‘original meanings’ of the sayings of past 
prophets, via the scripture in his hand. Certainly Gentzler’s (1993: 60) criticism of 
Nida’s assumption of the knowability of both the original message (i.e. that which 
comes from a higher source) and its effect on the source and target audiences can be 
extended to the Singh Sabha scholars. The latter assumed they knew the Guris’ 
intended meanings, and actively promulgated their interpretations to create such a 
response amongst the wider community as would match their visions of the Guris’ 
(interpreted) ideals. But their interpretations all occurred within, and were therefore 
coloured by, the specific contexts of the colonial encounter. Today, the contexts of 
diaspora Sikhs are radically different, with a whole range of new issues that demand 
further or alternative interpretations. 

Most theorists to date disagree with the idea central to Nida’s theory that the 
original message can be determined, let alone translated to have the same effect in the 
target culture as in the original source culture. Nida’s abstract reductionism and 
transcendental idealism render the message ahistorical, unified and universal. Whilst 
Nida’s approach of discerning ‘kernels’ is unacceptable, his idea that knowing without 
acting, or interpreting without being affected, is important; for one of the purposes of 
reading scripture is not simply to know its truths but to be transformed by them. 

Nida’s emphasis not on what a word means but what its meaning can be used 
for, supports an upayic perspective, where the focus lies within its soteriological 
efficacy. And hence the parallel here with the importance of the Gurd; others may 
translate the GGS and be informative about its linguistic structure, but only the Guri’s 
words are understood as religiously transformative, given his skill in adapting the 
text’s teaching to suit his diverse listeners. 

Pound’s theory of luminous detail, being based on the concept of energy in 
language, appears to be relevant in this transformative respect. Here the translator is 
an artist, a poet who makes words. Translation requires the skill to recapture energy 
patterns ‘given out’ by the source text to freely express the ‘luminous detail’ of words, 
so that the translation gives sudden insight into the core movements of the text. As 
such, Pound did not emphasise literal meanings and lexical equivalencies, but rhythm, 


diction, cadence and the pulsation of words—qualities in most poetic and hymnal texts. 
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Pound saw words as ‘electrified cones’ that were charged with ‘the power of 
tradition, of centuries of race consciousness, of agreement, of association’ (Gentzler 
1993: 20). The characteristic debate of form versus mood, literal versus poetic 
translation, is repeated here but with the addition of the historical resonance of 
meaning embedded in language. The force or dominant ‘images’ coming through 
words, which he saw as an evolving system of ‘clusters’ of energies or ‘nodes’, were 
what Pound sought to capture and express. He thus goes beyond simple semantic 
equivalence: ‘the Vorticist [as translator] relies not upon similarity or analogy, not 
upon likeness or mimicry... An image is that which presents an intellectual and 
emotional complex in an instant of time’ (Pound 1914: 153-4). Thus, whilst neither 
reducing nor fixing meaning to specific forms and syntactical structures, since meaning 
changes as language changes, Pound saw words as things-in-movement. Their processes, 
interrelations and compoundedness were to him parts of a changing network of 
feelings. This allowed Pound as poet the freedom to skilfully sculpt ‘images’ that 
voiced musical (melopoeia), visual (phanopoeia) and intellectual play (logopoeia) of words 
‘in their attitudes’, time and context. Pound also embeds the true meaning or intention 
of the author in the words, or text, so that the translator’s task is to seek out and carry 
over these illuminous details; ‘Tain’t what a man sez, but wot he ‘means’ that the 
traducer has to bring over’ (Pound 1950: 271). This is not unlike Nida, who assumes 
that the author’s intentions lie hidden in the text and that it is these intentions that 
should be the focus of the translator and not the text itself. Yet by what other means is 
the debate about the author’s intentions possible, but by those very inscriptions of the 
text? 

Nevertheless, the cross-cultural question still remains: can English provide a 
suitable linguistic range and structure to emulate, and capture the poetic movements 
and rhythms of SLS? Does not the focus on an ‘image’ rather side step the complex 
problems of representation? If translation is not done through representation, likeness, 
analogy, or mimicry, then by what means is it achieved? Simply relying on nebulous 
concepts as an ‘image’, or an ‘intellectual and emotional complex in an instant in time’ 
seems to provide Pound the license he needs to say what he wants to say, rather than 
secure any fidelity to the linguistic flesh of the text and its communicative movements. 
Pound’s theory sets ‘high’ if not idealistic standards, perhaps unworkable for anyone 
who is not a poet in both English and SLS, and who has not learned how to dance 
skilfully between the two, as well as marry them. 

However, Pound’s desire to recreate new relations between the target and 
source languages, via a fluid movement (a mode of continuity and re-presentation that 
is in tune with the ‘giving out’ of the source text’s ‘luminous detail’) is of value with 


regard to ‘sacred texts’, and is similar to Benjamin’s idea that the source text continues 
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as an ‘afterlife’ in the translation. Benjamin believes that without such translations 
keeping the text’s movement alive, not only the source text, but language itself, would 
atrophy and die. 

Benjamin is important here because he emphasises the idea that the translation 
registers the continued life of the original-a continuity beyond equivalence that has 
been intimated; ‘a translation issues from the original - not so much from its life as 
from its afterlife’ (1992: 72), again emphasising the importance of the interpreter ‘in 
front’ of the text. His work is relevant for (opposing Nida) he disclaims any translation 


that tries to take into account an assumed audience, 


In the appreciation of a work of art or an art form, consideration of the receiver 
never proves fruitful... No poem is intended for the reader, no picture for the 
beholder, no symphony for the listener. (Benjamin 1992: 70). 


Echoing Sontag, this is primarily because the literary work, 


... ‘tells’ very little to those who understand it. Its essential quality is not statement 
or the imparting of information. Yet any translation which intends to perform a 
transmitting function cannot transmit anything but information — hence, something 
inessential. This is the hallmark of bad translations. (Benjamin 1992: 70). 


This can readily be seen in the case of the GGS. Neither Trumpp’s (1989) nor 
Macauliffe’s (1993) translation of the Gurai Granth Sahib does justice to the original’s 
vibrancy and sheer poetic resonance, given their bent on transmitting the ‘meaning’ of 
the text. Though Trumpp’s version, being more literally ‘translative’ suffers far less 
from the conscious imposition of an ideological interpretation than do Macauliffe’s and 
later Gopal Singh’s versions (1993). 

Trying to transmit or communicate a ‘divine understanding’ through other 
words, less poetic and selected by an ‘unenlightened mind’, is to severely 
underestimate the task at hand. Indeed the idea of transmission, whether of meaning 
or of form, is seen in Benjamin’s view as reductionistic and misguided. Instead he 
views accomplished translation as a mode of its own kind involving renewal and 


transformation, and in this goes far beyond Sontag’s simple disclaimer: 


... no translation would be possible if in its ultimate essence it strove for likeness to 
the original. For in its afterlife — which could not be called that if it were not a 
transformation and a renewal of something living - the original undergoes a 
change. Even words with fixed meaning can undergo a maturing process... 
Translation is so far removed from being the sterile equation of two dead languages 
that of all literary forms it is the one charged with the special mission of watching 
over the maturing process of the original language and the birth pangs of its own... 
If the kinship of languages manifests itself in translations, this is not accomplished 
through a vague likeness between adaptation and original. It stands to reason that 
kinship does not necessarily involve likeness. (Benjamin 1992: 73-4). 
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Interlingual translations are far more susceptible to the myth of ‘likeness’ than 
intralingual ones, heightening the need to ‘watch over the maturing process’ of the 
original language (SLS), and yet guard the translation’s ‘re-birth pangs’ (into English). 
Within the Sikh context who is capable of performing such a translation beyond a mere 
transmitting function? The answer to this must lie in the guru-celd relation, which the 
text itself speaks of under the trope of two modes of being, illumined (Guramukhi) and 
ignorant (Manamukhi). For a translation of the GGS to have an ‘afterlife’ would 
presuppose that the interpreter enjoyed an ‘awakened’ (ja@gu) consciousness, as indeed 
Guri Nanak’s works can be seen to have ‘true’ afterlife in the works of the later Guris, 
precisely because of their acknowledged awakened status, though in each case only 
intralingual translation was in question. 

Given the inherent problems of interlingual translation in the sense of an 
afterlife, the focus here is limited to that of an interpretive commentary. Indeed it is 
often the case that a translation provides little source for engagement in another 
language, highlighting the important role interpretive commentaries can and do play 
as supportive if not substitutive texts. Furthermore it is the blind spot in respect of the 
various ideological frameworks of interpretive exposition that is the precise focus of 
this thesis’ critique of other ‘translations’ of the GGS. The translations themselves are 
not criticised per se, but rather the presuppositions that lie behind them and the 
ideological mould which they are supposed to espouse. It would thus be futile to 
render another ‘translation’ (whether literal or poetic) without an investigation into the 
translation process itself. That the GGS can speak in English cannot simply be 
assumed, as though that ‘speaking’ will naturally and innocently occur simply because 
the scripture is translated; for translation is an art and interpretation its sycophant. 
There is then a greater kinship found within the context of the interpretive 
commentary and the ideas generated there with the ideas in the GGS, than in any 
relationship between SLS and English translation. It is not what the GGS is translated 
to be, but what it is interpreted to be saying from various positions, that captures the 
focus of this thesis. 

Therefore a literal, word-focused (though not by any means definitive) 
translation is favoured here, for it allows greater awareness of the diversity of terms 
and ideas in the GGS, thereby aiding the deconstruction of any Christian ideological 
bias inherited through colonial times and internalised by the Singh Sabha exegetes. The 
aim is to look again at Guri Nanak’s words but without presupposing either the 
received interpretation of academic scholarship nor bowing down to traditional 
narratives. Gentzler states that both Benjamin and Pound ask that we ‘translate not by 
using whole or unified categories, which invariably reinforce existing generic 


distinctions, but instead proceed word-by-word or image-by-image. Only then can 
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foreign cultural elements enter our own discourse and begin to break down our limited 
cultural conceptions, ensuring our growth’ (1993: 166). Given the need for context 
sensitivity this approach is largely followed in the translations of the GGS, offered 
here, which are based on a thorough analysis of Gurtii Nanak’s vocabulary. 

The aim here then is to allow the target language to incorporate the ‘first- 
impression-alienness’ of the source language by a double movement, which 
simultaneously interrupts, challenges and to some extent changes, its own constructed 
realities by the presence of those foreign elements. However, whilst Benjamin is solely 
concerned with languages where all translation is only a somewhat ‘provisional way of 
coming to terms with the foreigness of languages’ (Benjamin 1992: 75), he does not 
seem to adequately consider the interpretive (ideological) frameworks under which 
translations operate. The greater context, for instance, in the case of Asian texts, is of an 
orientalism fed by imperialism and colonialism, and the various socio-political frames 
engendered by these. Here, as Niranjana argues, translation operates as an 
instrumental tool of the Empire, a significant ‘technology’ of colonial domination (1992: 
35, 172). Translation, itself, ‘brings into being overarching concepts of reality and 
representation’, such that, translation thus ‘produces strategies of containment’ 
(Niranjana:1992: 2-3). 

Niranjana is not simply talking about translation as an interlingual process but 
as ‘an entire problematic’ that is situated within historically embedded relations of 
power and control, that feeds ‘obsessions and desires’ (1992: 8-9). It then becomes 
important to keep the vigilance that Benjamin urges in more ways than the purely 
textual. For Benjamin the translator is neither Nida’s missionary, nor Pound’s poet, but 
a scholar whose task it is to find the ‘echo’ of the intended effect from the source 


language on the target language in terms of kinship not likeness: 


The task of the translator consists in finding that intended effect upon the language 
into which he is translating which produces in it the echo of the original. This is a 
feature of translation which basically differentiates it from the poet’s work, because 
the effort of the latter is never directed at the language as such, at its totality, but 
solely and immediately at specific linguistic contextual aspects... The intention of the 
poet is spontaneous, primary, graphic; that of the translator is derivative, ultimate, 
ideational. (Benjamin 1992: 77). 


However, this ‘echo’ must be differently understood if it is to be applied to the 
GGS. Benjamin elucidates the fact that the poetic sense cannot be reduced only to its 
reproduced meaning. Such reproduced meanings are inclined to attempt the 
transmission of something which, in both Benjamin’s and Sontag’s eyes, would merely 
be inessential information. But this only holds within the context of the translation of a 
text as canon, not within the context of the interpretation of a text as commentary, 


wherein the transmission of meaning in the question and answer dialogue between 
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Gurii and Sikh is not at all understood negatively as reductive or inessential. Both 
Benjamin and Sontag seem to view the text at some distance, as an object to be re- 
crafted without imitation or engagement, whereas the ‘tradition-text’ requires location 
within a field of praxis. 

The task here then is not primarily translation, but commentary, and hence 
hermeneutics. The aim is not to find the echo of the GGS in the form of another 
translation as an afterlife of the original, but to hear that echo in the form of an 
appropriate commentary and praxis, and following Niranjana simultaneously critique 
past ideologically-warped interpretations. This process therefore does not involve 
language as its sole passive ‘material’, but rather traditions of understandings and 
applications, both Eastern and Western. Benjamin and Sontag may want to refrain 
from communicating ‘inessential information’, but the need to communicate something 
of value strikes at the heart of the guru-cela@ text-tradition, where a reformulative 
exegesis is the norm, and where such exegesis is inseparable from praxis. Benjamin’s 
and Sontag’s critiques are, however, applicable to those scholars who translate and 
interpret (only once) the songs into prose and formulate a theological system — as 
though they have ‘finally’ captured what the GGS ‘ultimately’ means. It is such 
problematic assumptions of the presumed availability of ‘original meaning’, and 
translation according to theories of equivalence between languages, and the lack of 
interpretive invariance that must now be discussed. For translation and interpretation 
of the GGS speak not of a single task, but of a process and duty without end: the 
continual need for current engagement, of bringing the text into present lived- 


experience. 


Equivalence, original meaning and invariance 

Equivalence largely refers to a levelling of semantic content regardless of form. Both 
Pound and Benjamin differ from Nida in that their notion of translation transcends 
mere equivalence and the imitation of ‘fixed eternal’ meanings. Translating in 
accordance with equivalence presents a difficult, if not impossible, task of covering all 
meanings and synonyms of a given word, whilst ultimately excluding all but one. How 
is one to decide which meaning stands? And by what criteria is this choice made? As 
Holmes (1973-4) notes, there is a decision process both conscious and subconscious 
which establishes a hierarchy of correspondences depending upon certain initial 
choices. As one makes a choice a new set of choices make themselves apparent and the 
process continues so that the translation eventually begins to generate choices of its 
own. None of these choices are right or wrong but all close certain possibilities and 
open others. Holmes (1973-4: 78) elucidates how subjective decisions and_ their 


‘accidental’ outcomes are determinative in any translation process. Given the 
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impossibility of establishing universal standards to inform translation in search of 
equivalencies, it should therefore be acknowledged from the outset that, for translation 
to occur at all, it must involve creative and sensitive (appropriate) choices. 

The ‘naive’ assumption that equivalencies are backed by underlying universals, 
has also been criticised by Sapir who claims that no ‘two languages are ever sufficiently 
similar to be considered as representing the same social reality. The worlds in which 
different societies live are distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different 
labels attached’ (1956: 69). This view can easily be overstated, leading to an 
imprisonment within one’s socio-linguistic frame. Despite Wittgenstein’s ‘the limits of 
my language are the limits of my world’, Heidegger’s ‘language is the house of Being’, 
and Gadamer’s ‘all understanding is essentially linguistic’, these three philosophers 
also acknowledge the possibility of communicating with the Other, since they all 
understand communicative engagement as being inherently interpretive and open- 
ended. 

If equivalence is to be meaningful, a fixed, stable reference must be assumed. It 
is precisely this that post-Saussurean linguistic critiques disclaim. For them language is 
not a system made up of a referential semantics, but constitutes a semantics of internal 
relations; language does gain its meaning from referring to external objects, but from 
differences generated between meanings within language itself, thus pointing to 
Wittgenstein’s ‘use’ defining ‘meaning’, not reference, paralleling also the Buddhist 
understanding of a non-cognitive, non-referential language. 

The recovery of an ‘original meaning’ then is a misnomer, because meaning is 
not an object as conceived by a referential understanding of language: language does 
not point to the meaning that simply needs to be seen and communicated; rather 
meaning is enacted and negotiated through praxis; through some form of engagement 
(be it conversation, reading, contemplation, or singing), with language as use. Meaning 
arises as part of an engaged process and finds itself expressed in a range of interpretive 
traditions. Such a process has little to do with the discovery of absolute meanings or 
truths that are assumed to be universal and simply require restating, but more about 
re-creating ‘ways of coping’ with the world through praxis. Indeed, Pound and 
Benjamin (amongst others) redefine translation as something more akin to 
transformation, but a transformation governed by certain constraints and invariant 
codes. 

The very specificity of form and content, (as well as culture and language, let 
alone ideology and style) establishes various limits; Gura Nanak and his location (in 
the above frames) set the parameters of a certain invariance not easily accessed or 
simplified. When the translator comes to interpret the text, s/he is not licensed to 


interpret as s/he likes, but is constrained by those patterns of invariance embedded in 
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particular grammatical formulations, historic formations and cultural practices. This 
invariance reveals itself, then, not within a fixed albeit uncoded law but within a 
movement of a number of possible responses. Within that range, which can never be 
definitively expressed, however, any number of possible engagements could occur. 
Interpretation, as understood here, aims to sense that complex invariance, i.e. the limits 
and boundaries of the movement out from the source text, and to operate within those 
limits to produce a possible and likely interpretation, never the one and only 
interpretation.” The GGS is what it is only within the context of how it has been 
understood and used; it has no meaning by itself, that is as a book on a library shelf or 
as an internet text — though these meanings are fast becoming part of its present 
context, or expanding invariance. The interpretive invariance of any given text then 
cannot be absolutely and objectively stated. The parameters of any textual invariance 
change within the context of its use and application. 

In the above a historical movement of translation has been traced from being a 
simple act of an individual’s interpretation of one fixed entity to another, to a fluid 
process of transformation that involves complex collective forces and constraints. 
These shifts include a movement away from the focus on identity and reference to how 
meaning travels by its difference and enactment; from static text to dynamic context; 
from translation as reflection, mirroring and copying to translation as refraction and 
transformation.° Jakobson’s (1959) terminological preference of translation as ‘creative 
transposition’ is important here, since it indicates a kind of ‘rewriting’, a ‘shaping 
force’ that operates according to various standards of power and manipulation, as well 
as personal prejudice, and can be both positive and negative. In contemporary theory 
the translator’s presence is always detectable, his mark on the translation can no longer 
be hidden. However, such marks do not negate translatability, but only situate it 
within a sphere of psycho-social relations that demand self-awareness and 
responsibility. Such evidence of personal prejudice neither invalidates translation nor 
does it offer an interpretative licence, but speaks of an order and style of engagement. 
The translator, if his own context is to be acknowledged, has a duty to differ 
organically from the original, but that duty is an ethical one bound to the constraints of 
the echoing of the text within its tradition(s) (religious and scholarly). 

Given that the translation of Guri Nanak’s hymns is a task that is to be done 
largely ‘before’ an interpretive commentary can fully proceed, it is transparent that any 
interpretation of those hymns will already be embedded within a specific matrix of 
inherited assumptions, values and prejudices; for ideology is not only formed after 
translation but precedes it by influencing initial selections. To counter this bias, one 
> There are parallels with this notion of invariance in Broeck’s use of Peirce’s ‘types and tokens’, 


as Well as Neubert’s ‘translatorial relativity’. See Gentzler 1993: 77ff, and pp.69-71, respectively. 
° See Lefevere 1975, 1978. 
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needs to acknowledge the importance of the ‘hermeneutic circle’ or the interrelations 
between part and whole, to understanding in general. Therefore the whole corpus of 
Gura Nanak’s hymns was studied in mutually informing part-whole relations. 
Hermeneutic theory argues that the relation between translation and interpretation is 
difficult to separate, that both are in fact contiguous and circular. Hence, the need to 
look more seriously at hermeneutics and its circle of understanding. Not only is the 
text to be situated as the gura-sabadu praxis, but also the interpreter is to be brought into 
the equation of translation, interpretation and understanding, as a creative transposer 


of Gurti Nanak’s speech into a diasporic present. 
2.2. Understanding interpretation 


Situating hermeneutics’: Gadamer 

The previous section sought to problematise any treatment of interpretation that elides 
translation. It should be clear now that any hermeneutics that sets itself up as a method 
or theory to enable a transmitting function is also rejected — since the Sikh context of 
the Word is tied to lived experience. It is in this respect that a ‘philosophical 
hermeneutics’, that deals with an ontology of understanding which concerns the 
notion of praxis, is far more relevant to the focus of the thesis and the GGS. 

In opposition to Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics as an ‘art of objective 
understanding’ of all texts sacred or secular, or Dilthey’s romantic hermeneutics as the 
method of understanding in the social and human sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) 
rather than the explanatory bias of the natural sciences (Naturwissenschaften), a 
‘philosophical hermeneutics’ follows Heidegger, whose critique of an _ ideal 
subjectivism led him to postulate the temporal nature of human being (Dasein, ‘There 
Being’) as a being-in-the-world that is always already ‘thrown’ into existence. Here 
understanding as interpretation is not something additional (that human beings can do 
along side other acts), but is integral with every act. This ‘thrownness’ always exists as 
possibility, viz., understanding constitutes projections of being and as such is radically 
open-ended, but also and perhaps more importantly, understanding is historicised 
such that metaphysical ‘Truth’ is understood via a diversity of historically lived truths. 

Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics, which builds upon Heidegger’s work, 
if not (mis)construed as a method and understood as a Western dialogical partner, 
could prove fruitful for cross-cultural interpretation. A philosophical hermeneutic 
perspective, once contextualised, attempts to couple thinking with acting, to help 
inform what would constitute a meaningful engagement with the GGS from a Western 


contextualised space. 


’ For the historical genesis of hermeneutics see: Palmer 1969; Ormiston & Schrift 1990a, 1990b. 
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Given the existential structure of understanding, interpretation is never 
presuppositionless. Rather understanding is constituted by ‘fore-structures’. The event 
of new knowledge then does not occur outside these fore-structures (composed of 
one’s presuppositions). Gadamer, following Heidegger, understands knowledge in 
terms of these ‘fore-structures’ as ‘prejudices’, and criticises the Enlightenment 
‘prejudice against prejudice’ and ipso facto its denial of the historicality of human 


existence and knowledge itself: 


It is not so much our judgements as it is our prejudices that constitute our being... 
Prejudices are not necessarily unjustified and erroneous, so that they inevitably 
distort the truth. In fact, the historicity of our existence entails that prejudices, in the 
literal sense of the word, constitute the initial directedness of our whole ability to 
experience. Prejudices are biases of our openness to the world. They are simply 
conditions whereby we experience something — whereby what we encounter says 
something to us. (Gadamer 1976: 9). 


Given that there is no knowledge without preconceptions and prejudices, the task is 
not to remove all such preconceptions, but to test and ‘develop’ them critically in the 
course of inquiry. But how are blind and enabling prejudices to be distinguished? 
Gadamer opposes Descartes’ monological approach of pure rational self-reflection, in 
favour of a dialogical interaction with the Other, which ‘makes a claim upon us’, and 
through that very communication one’s own prejudices are challenged. 

Given that, ‘understanding is, essentially, a historically effected event’ 
(Gadamer 1993: 299), and since one’s prejudices are part of an ‘effective history’ 
(Wirkungsgeschichte), then to understand at all one has to understand differently 
(Gadamer 1993: 296-7). Furthermore, this historicity of understanding also implies that 
understanding can never reach completion or finality. Being immersed in historical 
action there is an implied continuity where ‘knowledge of oneself can never be 
complete’ (Gadamer 1993: 302). This acknowledges the fact that prejudiced existence, 
understanding and knowledge being historical, are taken to be movements through 
time; a mode of interpretation manifesting in the form of the hermeneutic circle, where 
every part (of a text) is only comprehensible within the context of the whole and yet, 
the whole itself is only comprehensible in the light of its parts. Yet this historical 
movement is not strictly circular, but potentially spiral (due to the temporal nature of 
existence) where disabling prejudices can be transformed to facilitate a growth in 
understanding. 

If one is always already situated, if understanding always takes place within 
the context of prior understandings, then the distance between the text and interpreter 
cannot be dismissed as negligible. If subjectivity is historicised in terms of temporality, 
interpretation (or rather the interpreter) can no longer transcend its (his/her) own 


context and ‘divine the original meaning’ of a text, as early hermeneutic theories 
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attempted. Rather the relationship between the text and the interpreter occurs within 
the interpreter’s context — hence the reason for contextualising the text and the process 


of interpretation: 


Real historical thinking must take account of its own historicity. Only then will it 
cease to chase the phantom of a historical object that is the object of progressive 
research, and learn to view the object as the counterpart of itself and hence 
understand both. (Gadamer 1993: 299). 


Gadamer sees meaning as accessed not from any discovery of original intention, but as 
emerging from an interactive engagement with text as part of a ‘history of effects’ that 
spills over into the present in the form of ‘tradition’. Temporal distance is not to be 
overcome in a naive attempt of thinking with the ideas of past time periods 
independently from present ones. The two are related through a history of effects that 
in the Indian case would be carried by the commentarial traditions. Temporal distance 
is therefore a ‘positive and productive condition enabling understanding’ (Gadamer 
1993: 297) and the meaning of the object of study to emerge, especially if the ‘tradition- 
text’ is recalled. Given that this temporal distance is not fixed and undergoes ‘constant 
movement and extension’, the discovery of the meaning of a text is never complete, but 
an ‘infinite process’ (1993: 298). Such a movement (of understanding) expresses an 
openness that allows not only a variety, but a continuity of interpretations, wherein 
one’s prejudices are being perpetually revised. These prejudices both limit and furnish 
vision. If Gadamer’s horizon is the ‘range of vision that includes everything that can be 
seen from a particular vantage point’, then the diversity of possible perspectives makes 
the present horizon a dynamic process of redress and innovation. For Gadamer, then, 


‘understanding is always the fusion of these horizons’ (1993: 302, 306): 


The historical movement of human life consists in the fact that it is never absolutely 
bound to any one standpoint, and hence can never have a truly closed horizon. The 
horizon is, rather, something into which we move and that moves with us. Horizons 
change for a person who is moving. Thus the horizon of the past... is always in 
motion. (Gadamer 1993: 304). 


Horizons, though finite in their situatedness, are always changing and fluid in their 
various engagements wherein prejudices are discovered and transformed. Yet, should 
praxis no longer revivify the tradition of understandings, vision becomes fixed, and the 
horizon is closed into a static abstraction; thereby the meaning of a text becomes 
fossilised, and a tradition becomes heritage. Gadamer sees such ossification of a 
tradition as a problem of application — ‘the central problem of hermeneutics’, found ‘in 
all understanding’ (1993: 307). When the truths of a tradition are no longer translated 
and lived, but idolised and worshipped, then the argument that praxis should 


dominate theoria, not vice versa becomes relevant. The insights of philosophical 
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hermeneutics, that parallel many ideas concerning the skilful means theme (the 
historicity and incompleteness of knowledge and understanding, the perspectives of 
self-reflexive and changing horizons and transformation of prejudices, etc.), are 
nowhere more impressive than in this aspect of application. This focus on application 
as the core of hermeneutics relates well with Gurtii Nanak’s emphasis on the practice of 
being true (praxis) over the statement of truth (theoria); knowledge and praxis are co- 
dependent. Their separation results in metaphysics and theology, both understood as 
maps with an increasingly archaic relation to reality, distant from the event of lived 


experience: 


In both legal and theological hermeneutics there is an essential tension between the 
fixed text — the law or the gospel - on the one hand and, on the other, the sense 
arrived at by applying it at the concrete moment of interpretation, either in 
judgment or in preaching. A law does not exist in order to be understood 
historically, but to be concretized in its legal validity by being interpreted. Similarly, 
the gospel does not exist in order to be understood as a merely historical document, 
but to be taken in such a way that it exercises its saving effect. This implies that the 
text, whether law or gospel, if it is to be understood properly — i.e., according to the 
claim it makes — must be understood at every moment, in every concrete situation, 
in a new and different way. Understanding here is always application... 
understanding proves to be an event. (Gadamer: 309). 


Similarly, the words in the GGS are to be understood at every moment of ‘actualising’ 
the Word in praxis. Chapter 4 takes up this point of understanding texts according to 
the ‘claims they make’ seriously, and aims to develop a less generic and more 
‘contextual’ hermeneutics. Furthermore, that every new moment and context demands 
a new and different understanding, relates a process of perpetual reconstitution and 
speaks of a type of knowledge a skilful means thematic would imply, as well as of a 
Gadamerian hermeneutics that integrates interpretive application and praxis with 


phronesis. 


Interpretation, praxis and phronesis 


We have got on to slippery ice where there is no friction and so in a certain sense the 
conditions are ideal, but also, just because of that, we are unable to walk. We want 
to walk: so we need friction. Back to the rough ground! (Ludwig Wittgenstein 1968: 
46). 


An underlying opposition between theoria (ideal, abstraction) and praxis (action, 
‘friction’) has been assumed throughout the discussion so far. It is now time to explore 
this assumption in some detail. Some contemporary philosophical debates (e.g. 
Dunne:1993) are framed in terms of a re-reading of Aristotle’s important terms: 
phronesis and techne. Aristotle divides his philosophical musings along three broad 


categories: theoretical activity (theoria), political and moral activity (praxis), and 
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productive activity (techne). Within these categories it is the specific oppositions 
between theoretical knowledge (episteme, theoria) and practical knowledge (techne, 
phronesis) that concern this thesis. Even more acutely, a further duality draws out the 
special character of praxis that is sought to be paralleled with upaya, and that is between 
the ‘making’ of techne and the ‘acting’ of phronesis. 

It is ironic that Greek philosophers on one the hand are held responsible for 
today’s modern ‘crisis’, and on the other, when solutions are sought, these same 
philosophers are made to speak with a different voice. A case in point is Aristotle who 
is held accountable by some for the division between theory and practice, leading to 
modernity’s dehumanised capitalism wherein an elite group of legislators commands a 
mass labour force.’ And yet he is seen by others as modernity’s saviour with his 
understandings of phronesis, a knowledge defined by him in detail as being inseparable 
from action.’ 

Arendt traces this distinction between knowing and doing in Plato’s separation 
of two terms that originally referred to action as one process: archein (beginning or 
opening up) and prattein (carrying through, accomplishing). The former comes to ‘rule 


over’ the latter. Arendt claims that Plato was the 


... first to introduce the division between those who know and do not act and those 
who act and do not know, instead of the old articulation of action into beginning 
and achieving, so that knowing what to do and doing it become two altogether 
different performances. (1958: 223). 


Dunne notes the political implications of such a linguistic change: knowledge coincides 
with rulership and command, and action with obedience and execution (1993:95). 
Arendt claims that Plato’s move ‘became authoritative for the whole [Western] 
tradition of political thought’, and has in fact ‘remained at the root of all theories of 
domination’ (1958: 225).'° There is then a tension between theoria and praxis on the one 
hand which involves a division between knowledge and action, and techne and 
phronesis on the other, entailing two conflicting forms of practical reason. And it is 


through Gadamer’s employment of phronesis as the paradigm for his hermeneutical 


®’ Aristotle, departing from Plato and Socrates, established the independent disciplines and set 
Western tradition on the way to the radical theoretical / practical distinction, thereby setting the 
stage for modernity... The independent theoretical disciplines are only possible on the basis of a 
unique form of abstraction from the initial results of a reflection on immediate experience’. 
Smith 1996: 316. fn.9. 

” For example, Gadamer 1993: 312-24; Smith 1996: 289-91; Dunne: 1993 (who discusses J.H. 
Newman, H. Arendt, H-G. Gadamer and J. Habermas); Ricoeur (1992 174-8; 290-1) uses 
phronesis as a central motif in his study of ethical agency; and Bernstein: 1983. 

'° Cf. ‘there seems to be a significant bias in Greek thought in favor of theoria over praxis... The 
modern faith in science, technology, industry and commerce replaces both [with techne]’. Smith 
1996: 30-1. n.22. 
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understanding that the parallels with the skilful means theme become obvious as an 
alternative to Plato’s hierarchical dualism. 

Theoretical knowledge (episteme, theoria, sophia) yields demonstrability in the 
syllogistic form, and accounts for an object by tying it down to certain (presumed) 
principles (archai) or causes (aitai). These logical and idealistic abstractions lead to a 
comprehensive and exact knowledge (sophia), a knowledge for its own sake that 
concerns a being, order and harmony beyond time. This non-practical knowledge is 
seen to be difficult to comprehend yet sublime precisely because it transcends the 
realm of the senses (which Wittgenstein caricatures as like being on slippery ice). With 
this theoria, however, Aristotle contrasts a practical knowledge gained through the 
senses in action (Wittgenstein’s preferred rough ground). Apart from this basic 
distinction between knowing and doing, the latter itself comprises two contrasting 
forms of ‘non-theoretical’ practice: techne and phronesis.'' In the Nicomachean Ethics 
(7.10.1152a8-9; Barnes: 1984) Aristotle claims, ‘a man has phronesis not by knowing 
only but by acting’. 

Aristotle understands techne as a ‘making’, an activity concerned with 
production (poiesis), and phronesis as an ‘acting’, an activity that is inseparable from 
one’s conduct within a wider context of a group, community, etc., as a citizen of the 
polis. Techne entails fabrication, producing an outcome (felos) that is finally divorced 
from the producer and his means, whereas phronesis is an activity whose very end is 
realised in the performance of the activity itself; the actor is inseparable from the 
action. Techne as a making requires skills and specialised knowledge which, though 
learned, may also be forgotten. Phronesis, however, is not a specific skill that can be 
learned nor can it be forgotten; it involves a personal and moral knowledge of how to 
live well and is acquired in relation to others. Techne resembles episteme as a form of 
knowledge and is therefore much closer to theoria than phronesis; whilst there may be a 
theorised techne, a theoretical phronesis is an oxymoron. Gadamer notes in this respect, 
‘I cannot really make sense of a phronesis that is supposed to be scientifically 
disciplined... I can imagine a scientific approach that is disciplined by phronesis’ (in 
Bernstein 1983: 263). There is a precision and visible order to techne that phronesis lacks. 
Phronesis cannot therefore arise apart from one’s own praxis, and therefore does not 


depend upon technical skill or theoretical method, and so cannot be predetermined: 


The ‘intellectual virtue’ of phronesis is a form of reasoning, yielding a type of ethical 
know-how in which what is universal and what is particular are codetermined... 
[phronesis] is not to be identified with the type of ‘objective knowledge’ that is 
detached from one’s own being and becoming. (Bernstein 1983: 146). 


Gadamer’s Hermeneutic phronesis 


'l The distinctions between these are taken from Dunne 1993, ch.8. 
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... hermeneutical consciousness is involved with neither technical nor moral 
knowledge, but these two types of knowledge still include the same task of application 
that we have recognised as the central problem of hermeneutics. (Gadamer 1993: 
315). 


Thus locating praxis at the heart of hermeneutics, Gadamer understands well that 
phronesis concerns a moral knowledge that has to be enacted, and that this action ‘must 
include the application of knowledge to the particular task’ (1993: 15). Comparing the 
craftsman and the moral agent, Gadamer makes an observation that reflects a ‘skilful 


means’ theme: 


The task of making a moral decision is that of doing the right thing in a particular 
situation — i.e., seeing what is right within the situation and grasping it. He [moral 
person] too has to act, choosing the right means, and his conduct must be governed 
just as carefully as that of the craftsman. (1993: 317). 


In comparing the craftsman and the moral person, Gadamer is re-organising the 
contrasts between techne and phronesis of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. This re- 
organisation rests upon three basic antitheses. Firstly, a skill (techne) can be learned and 
lost, but ethical know-how (phronesis) cannot. Unlike techne, phronesis involves one’s 
whole being in relation to how one responds to a context in which others exist. Such 
knowledge cannot be applied to any situation, but arises from relations within 
particular situations; what is morally right cannot be determined independent of the 
context in which the question arises (Gadamer 1993: 317). 


Developing such ideas further, Gadamer introduces the second contrast: 


Where there is techne, we must learn it and then we are able to find the right 
means... Moral knowledge can never be knowable in advance like knowledge that 
can be taught. The relation between means and ends here is not such that one can 
know the right means in advance, and that is because the right end is not mere 
object of knowledge either. There can be no anterior certainty concerning what the 
good life is directed toward as a whole. (1993: 321). 


The framework of means and end is ill-suited to understanding phronesis — since 
phronesis cannot be reduced to an enactment of means as though the end were entirely 
separate from those means. The right means arise from being immersed in the situation 
of action itself. Unlike technical activity, the means of phronesis have to be worked out 
anew on each occasion, and there can be no prior knowledge of what they will be. 
There is therefore an inherent uncertainty and ambiguity with this theme. Yet it is 
precisely within this uncertainty, this movement over the ‘rough ground’, that lies the 
difficult power of transformation. 

Phronesis demands self-transformation through contact with others. When 


theoria dominates praxis the self, group, institution remain unchallenged, accepted as 
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givens; yet when praxis/phronesis leads theoria/techne/episteme, then the same are 
challenged to sport change. This awareness of others characterises Gadamer’s third use 
of Aristotle’s contrasts between phronesis and techne, where the former, unlike the 
latter, requires an understanding of other beings. Unlike the producer of a product the 
moral agent ‘is constituted through the actions which disclose him both to others and 
to himself as the person that he is’ (Dunne 1993: 263). And as such, phronesis must be 
distinguished from mere cleverness, or cunning, and related to a transformative 
sensitivity to others (Dunne 1993: 260-1, 271). This understanding cannot be stated or 
theorised, ‘it is realized always in concrete applications and never resolves itself into 
formulated knowledge that can be possessed apart from these applications’ (Dunne 
1993:127); 

The fact that the source text can never exist outside contemporary perceptions, 
denotes that one cannot have access to its meanings independent of one’s present 
understandings. Aristotle’s phronesis and Gadamer’s hermeneutics are used here 
precisely because they form part of my Western academic context in their relevance to 
textual interpretation, especially when the text in question itself speaks of a phronesis- 
type praxis. It is therefore through a ‘fusion of both these horizons’, of text and 
interpreter, that Gur Nanak’s words can speak again and differently, if they are to 


speak appropriately at all. 


Phronesis and tradition 

Being a praxis, involved with the inevitable movement of experience, phronetic 
hermeneutics also entails a nondual deconstruction of any theoretical dualities: ‘between 
being and knowing, matter and form, means and end, particular and universal, 
“possession” and “application” — which is inherent in the above characteristics makes 
of phronesis a very fluid reality’ (Dunne 1993: 127). Perhaps the most important 
nonduality however, is that between being and acting where one is never outside one 
to comment upon the other; all understanding or being is a form of action and all 
action reflects a form of understanding/being. But what of the nonduality between 
techne and phronesis? Bernstein criticises Gadamer for treating them as_ binary 
opposites, reflecting an overall thesis that argues for truth (phronesis) over method 
(techne). Instead Bernstein argues that ‘techne without phronesis is blind, while phronesis 
without techne is empty’ (1983: 161). 

Bernstein’s interjection however seems to confuse and simplify the issues, for 
Gadamer’s truth is aligned to how well method is appropriated in praxis (phronesis as 
well as techne). It also seems clear, from a broad perspective that an activity can be 
overdetermined by abiding by the rules of a tradition (theoria), and that there are 


occasions where activity occurs spontaneously and creatively from the demands of 
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situation itself (praxis); likewise there seems to be an important difference between 
‘making’ according to a plan, requiring skills (fechne), and an ‘acting’ (phronesis) 
according to unpredictable and varying situational factors that relies on no such 
preparation, bar that of past experience. Bernstein confuses Aristotle’s distinction 
between a mechanical making and an acting agent. The former requires no moral 
dimension as does the latter. Nevertheless to polarise truth and method as though one 
were an overriding absolute and the other mere worldly convention is to miss the point 
of the historicity of Being in becoming, and the ontological dependency of the ‘truth’ 
on various ‘methods’ for its communication. In other words to understand truth as an 
ideal apart from human action is to miss the point of human being. 

Perhaps the most important criticism of Gadamer’s phronesis however, is that it 
conserves tradition which is simply assumed to be ‘there’, or present in an accessible 
form of a shared ethos, and that it is inherently ‘good’. It is, however, unclear what 
constitutes a tradition and whether or not the transition to modernity and its 
intensification (often termed post-modernity) does not actually fracture and conflate 
past traditions into unrecognisable fragments wherein patterns lie kaleidoscopically, 
and almost wholly dependent upon the individual perspective taken. What then 
happens to a ‘history of effects’ at such a juncture? How is the past, no longer 
monolithically conceived, influencing the diversified present? Although one cannot 
begin thinking by ‘bracketing’ one’s inherited world-view, there is a problem in 
understanding just what that pre-given ‘tradition’ is. Smith agrees with Vattimo (1997) 
and Heidegger that, 


. we are presently in a situation where traditions and ethoi have substantially 
collapsed because we do not — in Arendt’s terms — have a shared public space. 
Vattimo is correct in saying that everything in our times points toward 
fragmentation, and that modern mass communication technologies exacerbate that 
tendency. We are confronted with an arena of multiple, parallel, conflicting 
perspectives, not a shared ethos. (Smith 1996: 290. fn.12). 


Gadamer does not acknowledge that such an ethos in which phronesis will flourish must 
first be created. Can it simply be assumed that the heritage of tradition always remains 
intact in such a way that the possibility of phronesis is always secured? And if not, then 
how to foster such an ethos relevant to post or late modern times remains unthought by 


Gadamer. In this respect Bernstein remarks that, 


Ironically, there is something almost unhistorical in the way in which Gadamer 
appropriates phronesis. Except for some occasional remarks, we do not find any 
detailed systematic analysis of social structure and causes of the deformation of 
praxis in contemporary society. Insufficient attention is paid to the historical 
differences that would illuminate precisely how praxis and phronesis are threatened 
and undermined in the contemporary world... Gadamer... stops short of facing the 
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issues of what is to be done when the polis or community itself is ‘corrupt’. (1983: 
158). 


Habermas (1984) also notes how various forms of power relations prevalent at 
different levels and in different institutions of society operate to deform and curtail 
praxis of the phronesis type. Hermeneutical dialogue cannot be assumed to be divorced 
from the ideological biases and distortions a tradition or ethos may have. Gadamer’s 
hermeneutics need then to be complemented by a hermeneutics of suspicion (originally 
Nietzsche, Marx and Freud), before it can communicate effectively in a shared ethos. 
But even if such vigilant suspicion were incorporated in one’s hermeneutics, it would 
not encourage phronesis unless a serious challenge to modernity’s theory-led culture 
took place. Smith, takes issue with Habermas on this very point, for prioritising theoria 
over praxis, and argues that the only way out of modernity’s vice-grip of theory, is to 
create the conditions that will allow praxis to dominate theory.” This is because 
(Western) modernity has been acting out of a destructive impulse to control nature and 
its unpredictability, to dominate praxis by a theoretical reason evidenced in the power 


of technological science: 


Modern theoretical Reason refuses to allow praxis to have any autonomy. A world 
in which praxis is severed from modern theory opens the possibility of re- 
establishing the sovereign dignity of something like practical wisdom or prudence 
(phronesis) in the face of the modern hegemony of projecting, theoretical Reason qua 
Will. (Smith 1996: 289-90). 


Smith goes beyond Gadamer by detecting those very conditions which have led to an 
over theorised modern age, by locating them in what he calls a ‘spirit of revenge’ that 
has its roots in a fear and desire to control chance, most evident in man’s pathological 
need to dominate the chaos of nature. He notes, ‘the possibility of freeing praxis from 
the Spirit of Revenge requires grounding it in primary, lived experiences. We can call 
these the experiences of the Lebenswelt’ (Smith 1996: 297). But it is hard to escape the 
hermeneutical circle here, since these ‘primary lived experiences’ of the lifeworld are 
imbued with past presuppositions, no matter how attentive one is to present praxis. A 
similar problem arises with Caputo’s critique of Gadamer for failing to put the truth of 
tradition into question.”* But, yet again, putting tradition into question itself assumes 
that one can step back from it — a move that the hermeneutical situation complicates. 


To what extent is any movement ‘beyond’ a tradition actually predicated by the 


'? “Habermas's theory of communication is still an example of a theorist imposing theoretical 
frames on life rather than allowing actual communication to present itself... Habermas’s theory 
itself seems to me to intrude upon the integrity of the lifeworld and its communication. I must 
agree with Lyotard that Habermas is trying to impose just one more metanarrative’. (Smith 
1996: 300). 

'° “(Gadamer] never asks to what extent the play of tradition is a power play and its unity 
something that has been enforced by the powers that be’ (Caputo 1987: 112). 
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possibilities of that tradition? Caputo makes tentative steps towards answering this 


question by arguing that 


... the hermeneutic conception of phronesis presupposes an existing schema, a world 
already in place. It is the virtue of applying or appropriating a pre-existing 
paradigm. But what happens at that point where the schema is in crisis, where 
worlds founder...? Then phronesis itself is put in crisis. For then it is not a question of 
having the skill to apply but of knowing what to apply... Phronesis cannot function if 
there is a conflict about who the prudent man is. (1987: 210-11, 217). 


In the Sikh diaspora such a crisis is obvious; migration into alien cultural contexts and 
the loss of Panjabi as a ‘mother-tongue’ have yielded a period of instability and chaos, 
and a rootless hybrid culture that is struggling with the grammar and codes of a new 
cultural ethos. Here Caputo’s ‘radical hermeneutics’ offers a resolution not to conserve 
via a Gadamerain phronesis but to create anew, upon those very ruptures through 


‘civility’ and thereby acknowledge the diversity of world-views: 


If the Aristotelian polis demanded phronesis, that is, the skill to apply the agreed- 
upon paradigm, the modern mega-polis requires civility, which is a kind of meta- 
phronesis, which means the skill to cope with competing paradigms. Civility is the 
virtue of knowing how to like and live with the dissemination of ethos. (Caputo 
1987: 262). 


Whilst there is an important point being made here about the difference in 
hermeneutical thinking when it is forced to think inter-traditionally, rather than 
comfortably pondering intra-traditionally, Caputo is perhaps disingenuous to allocate 
the force of ‘critical thinking’ only to the former and not to the latter. Criticism does not 
only come from ‘outside’ or beyond the tradition. Furthermore he seems to reduce 
phronesis to application, having himself acknowledged that Gadamer’s ‘application’ is 
better understood as ‘creative appropriation’, and also overlooks the fundamental 
definition of phronesis that is not worked out in remembrance of tradition, but is 
directed by the situation itself in novel ways. 

There seems to be great value in a hermeneutic phronesis given that it provides a 
knowledge that always keeps the tradition grounded in praxis, and is therefore itself 
put into question as a result of that praxis. However, the most important critique of 
Caputo’s radical hermeneutics as civil phronesis is that in all his descriptive unpackings 
thereof, none differ in any marked way from what has been discussed as praxis and 


phronesis previously by Gadamer: 


It offers no overall strategies, no total schemes or master plans, but only local 
strategies for local action... It does not speak in the name of a master plan; it speaks 
only of a series of contingent, ad hoc, local plans devised here and now to offset the 
exclusionary character of the prevailing system. (Caputo 1987: 263-4). 
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Indeed this is hardly surprising, for if any formulation of civil phronesis wandered 
away from a praxis centre and became theorised, a replication of modernist 
assumptions would inevitably ensue. It is for this reason that, like Gadamer, the 
approach here is not to seek a hermeneutic method apart from the context of the praxis 
appropriate to the text’s tradition and its own ‘hermeneutic’ claims. In this respect, a 
contextual hermeneutics is sought as a way of informing engagement with the text, to 
avoid manipulating it according to pre-supposed theories be they of Semitic 
monotheism, or Hindu monism, or indeed Western hermeneutics in the form of theory. 

Hermeneutics and the trope of praxis in respect of the dynamics of the text, 
interpreter and application, have been completely overlooked in Sikh Studies where 
meanings are assumed fixed and universal regardless of language, place and culture. 
Furthermore, with hindsight it is not difficult to see the various engagements with the 


GGS as being largely dictated by the interpretive frameworks of past times. 
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Chapter 3 
Sikh Studies: engagements with the Gurii Granth Sahib 


Introduction: interpretation of Sikh ‘theology’ 

Despite the Herculean effort of the Singh Sabha reforms to create a distinctive Sikh 
tradition, McLeod notes in respect of their remarkable literary output that, ‘theology, 
however, was largely ignored’ (1988: 32). By ‘theology’ he means, ‘a systematic 
expression of beliefs flowing from that fundamental doctrine [about God] and 
integrally expressed’ (1988: 32. fn.2). After justifying, in one short paragraph, why an 
Indian tradition of the Panjab is best read in terms of a Western construct of theology — 
citing the evolution of the tradition and its doctrine - McLeod spends the rest of the 
paper arguing that this theology must not be written by an ‘outsider’ to the tradition 
and certainly not by using alien terms (1988: 33). 

McLeod believes such a task involves (only) three general questions concerning 
the materials to be focused on: the relation of each doctrine to others, their 
incorporation ‘within the system as a whole’, and ‘the appropriate method of 
conducting the analysis’ (1988: 34). Thus the beginning of a project was being outlined. 
As a newcomer to the field of Sikh Studies, I aimed to answer McLeod’s call. However 
along the way the project fell apart and mutated into something with a force of its own, 
inspiring a whole new set of questions hitherto neglected in Sikh Studies. It is not 
insignificant that at the ‘New Departures in Sikh Studies International Conference’ 
held at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, in May 1998 McLeod, a 
respondent to my paper on Sikh hermeneutics, felt unable to give any response to its 
subject matter and its salient question: why a ‘Sikh theology’ in the first place? Such a 
proclivity for theology as I argued in the paper, has to be seen as part of a larger 
conceptual framework or modernist paradigm that postulates a ‘monotheistic Sikh- 
ism’ (Bhogal: 2001). 

A simple answer to McLeod’s question of why Sikhs have not yet managed ‘to 
write a theology’, would be to underscore the alienness and hence the 
inappropriateness of the question. What indeed would Sikhs gain from systematising 
their thought in such a way? A theology has not been written because it was, and 
perhaps still is, simply irrelevant to Sikh praxis. Theology, with its focus on ‘doctrine 
and belief’ was and will remain inappropriate to Sikh daily life, and this thesis goes to 
considerable length to detail exactly why. The issue concerns the subordination of 
praxis to theoria, phronesis to techne by Western academics and Singh Sabha scholars. 
Although McLeod argues that Singh Sabha scholars laid the groundwork for such a 


theology, it does not follow that contemporary scholars should pick up from where 
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they left off, especially after detecting their bias for theoria in the cataloguing of Sikh 
‘belief’. 

The question of systematising guramati, however will not disappear, but gains 
more weight after the colonial encounter with the British, and the Sikh mimetic 
internalisation of British-Christian culture, its terms, ideas and institutions (Singh, 
Arvind-pal: 1995, 1999). For any formulation of Sikh teaching this conflation demands 
a response beyond the duality of ‘East’ and ‘West’, ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘orthopraxy’. 
Moreover, given migration and diaspora communities, the terms ‘British’ and ‘Sikh’, 
‘academic-reason’ and ‘community-faith’ lose their oppositions. McLeod’s question 
therefore cannot be ignored totally, but must be re-understood. 

McLeod devotes the rest of his paper to discussing trivial examples of the 
‘paramount need for working from the tradition’s own concepts and terminology’ 
(1988: 34); e.g., Akal-Purakh instead of ‘God’; Panth for ‘church’, granthis for ‘high 
priests’. However, merely using Sikh terms does nothing to challenge the interpretive 
frame into which those terms are being lodged (in this case a Christian-centred 
theology), nor does it face the problem or effects of the translation process itself. 
Therefore despite acknowledging that a ‘careful analysis of such terminology’ is only a 
preliminary step, the Other is still kept under the microscope for an imperial and 
modernist ‘we’ which believes it can still ‘effectively penetrate the inner meaning of a 
culture or a tradition’ (McLeod: 1988: 43). 

Similarly, Cole (following W.C. Smith and general Religious Studies 
phenomenology) adopts the native American saying for reserving judgment until one 
has walked a mile in someone’s moccasins, to argue that Westerners should likewise 
‘take off their shoes, that is their cultural baggage, and listen’ (1999: viii). Both views 
expressed by McLeod and Cole, are academically naive, modernist and orientalist in 
approach, displaying, in Gadamer’s phrase, a ‘prejudice against prejudice’. Gadamer 
would argue, if it is at all possible, that one can only put on the Other’s shoes on top of 
one’s own; for it is not so easy to bracket prejudices (or conduct the Husserlian epoche), 
no matter how carefully one listens and how much one uses the indigenous terms of a 
tradition: taking off one’s shoes is highly problematic if not misguided. The inevitably 
of cross-cultural interaction demands a different ‘wearing’ that demands opening and 
expansion. This is natural and indeed healthy; both cultures have to ‘break and 
expand’ to a certain degree if any walking (communication, dialogue) is to occur. 
However it is the breaking that is completely overlooked by Cole and McLeod, and by 
phenomenology as understood and appropriated by Religious Studies.’ Both the 


former ignore the fact of translation and its materiality, assuming one can step in and 


"See Flood 1999 where there is a conscious shift away from the philosophy of consciousness in 
phenomenology to the philosophy of the sign in hermeneutics (as in Ricoeur). 
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out of socio-linguistic frames as one does with different pairs of shoes — at no cost to 
one’s own shoes. It is naive to assume that languages and cultures are monolithic and 
static and able to absorb and represent other socio-political views without undergoing 
complex transformations. The choice is not between whether one can represent 
another’s view in an alien language or not, but what care is taken during the process of 
translation, interpretation and recontextualisation to hear the ‘echo of the Other’ in the 
new forms of an evolving linguistic hybridity. 

The colonial experience has led Sikhs themselves to interpret the GGS 
according to an Euro-American, largely Christian agenda. The vast majority of Sikh 
literature on the exposition of guramati (academic and otherwise) has largely focused 
on the nature and conception of ‘God’, expressed normatively and theologically 
through the mala-mantra.’ Both of these biases, on theology and a minute fragment of 
Sikh thought in the mantra, has allowed a rather ‘free’, if not distorted, interpretation of 
the thinking of the Guras. Talib writes, ‘the conception of the Supreme Reality, i.e. God 
is fixed in the Mul Mantra (The Basic creed) of the Sikh faith’ (1990: 24). Whole books 
(e.g. Singh, Pritam 1985) have been dedicated to explicating the ‘Sikh Concept of the 
Divine’ via an analysis of, at worst the nine terms of the mantra, and at best of the Japu 
(which opens with the mantra). These interpretations are therefore highly reductive, 
disregarding the vast body of songs in the GGS. 

Such reductive approaches reflect clear ideological biases, for example: ‘Akal is 
as unmistakably the Sikh name for God, as Allah in the Muslim tradition’ (Talib 1990: 
25). Guri Nanak uses this term four times, and in the whole GGS its occurs only 
approximately thirty-five times. One need only compare the counts in Gurtii Nanak’s 
vocabulary alone for hari® and rama’, against the Perso-Arabic terms like sahibu’”® and 
khasamu”, to reveal an obvious prejudice in some contemporary interpreters against 
Hindu and Muslim names for those they claim to be distinctively ‘Sikh’. Nearly all 
other works concerning ‘Sikh philosophy’ or ‘theology’ follow the Singh Sabha trope of 
stating the uniqueness and distinctiveness of the Sikh tradition*®, and most therefore 
ignore the complex web of inter-traditional terms and ideas present within the GGS, as 
well as the nondual relations between divinity and humanity given their theological 
point of departure. This theologisation of the thought of the Guris has led therefore to 


a standardisation of an alien dualistic hermeneutics modelled on Christianity and 


2 Literally translated: ‘1 Sound Being (iku-oamkaru), True Name (sati-namu), Creator-Man (karata- 
purakhu), without Fear (nirabhau), without Hatred (niravairu), Timeless-Form (Akéla-miirati), 
Unborn (ajiini), Self-Existent (sairibhari), [lived] through the Gurti’s Grace (gura-prasadi)’. (GGS: 
1, JP). 

* Sikhism differs from other religions very significantly, and has been misunderstood in 
proportion to its distinctiveness. Guru Nanak emphasized the clean break with the Hindu 
tradition...’ Singh, Gurtej 1996: 10. This is a sensitive point that reveals a long-standing polemic 
between indigenous Sikh scholars and Western academics. See, for example, the apologetic 
works of Singh, Daljeet 1994 and Dhillon 1992. 
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Islam (despite Singh Sabha apologetics). Yet neither of these Semitic religions share the 
core Indian ideas of karma (action), sarisdra (cycles of compulsive birth and re-birth), 
and maya (illusory world) - which in relation to dharma (duty, law, righteousness, 
truth) and Gura Nanak’s hukamu (Law) and nadari (Grace), directly counter the Semitic 
duality between ‘God’ and ‘man’. 

This thesis, in trying to understand Gurtii Nanak’s teachings, must therefore 
address issues concerning contextualisation and praxis as well as translation and 
interpretation. However before this is approached, it is important to acknowledge that 
interpretation is not questioned (by Sontag for example), but flatly rejected by some 
Sikh scholars. 


Against hermeneutics: ‘genuine scholars don’t interpret’ 

It is not only Western academics who reorganise Gurtii Nanak’s teaching to conform to 
an imposed pattern - the result of a basic naiveté concerning the issues raised by cross- 
cultural translation. Indigenous Sikh scholars (equally ignorant that such interpretive 
issues occur even within the same socio-linguistic culture), often in vehement 
opposition to Western academic representations, also reflect clear ideological 
assumptions that seem quite contrary to Gurti’ Nanak’s own thought. At a conference 
held in memory of Daljeet Singh — considered by some as the ‘ideological lighthouse 
for the Sikh people’ (Singh, Gurtej 1996: 10) — Gurtej Singh, despite acknowledging that 
for too long ‘we have neglected Guru Granth Sahib... we do nothing to interpret it to 
the world’ (1996: 11-12), goes on to define just what he means by interpretation via the 
figure of Sahib Singh (1994). The latter Gurtej claims ‘unveiled the mysteries of gurbani 
grammar’, ‘corrected our defective vision’, and ‘was able to conclusively show that it 
[gurbani] can yield no more than one meaning’. For Gurtej, Sahib Singh is a ‘true Sikh’, 
who ‘once and for all put an end to the concept of the so called gurpranalis or different 
systems of interpretation of bani’ (1996: 13). 

It is, however, naive to assume that interpretation can be limited by grammar; 
for to believe that grammar can yield ‘no more than one meaning’ is itself an 
interpretation. Grammar does focus translation, though each translation still needs to 
be interpreted and recontextualised, and these are not separate processes. The link 
between grammar and interpretation is so tenuous that to claim otherwise can only 
disclose a political and/or instrumental motive. The diversity of interpretive traditions 
(prandlis) reveals a basic, though often missed, point.’ The Guris’ teachings do not exist 
in a vacuum, free of time, language and culture. Rather their thought is repeatedly 


recontextualised and situated into changing interpretive frames, even during the 


4 For the interpretive traditions see Singh, Taran 1988. 
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hallowed Sikh Gurii-period.’ To claim that there can only be one true interpretive 
frame begs the question upon what grounds can such a frame justify itself? For to do so 
it would have to argue against being situated at all and even deny interpretation itself. 
Gurtej Singh’s eulogy of Sahib Singh goes on to make precisely these claims (1996:13- 
14). 

Sahib Singh has to be ‘extraordinary’ and ‘blessed’ in that he is then 
conveniently placed beyond human questioning, safeguarding his one and only true 
interpretation of the GGS. Recalling the discussion on Nida one has simply to trust 
Sahib Singh’s views as being divinely sanctioned (something that even Sahib Singh 
himself does not claim). That Sahib Singh ‘ended the vagueness’ is supposed to 
reassure, but the fact that Gurii Nanak favours ambiguity over a dualistic clarity, 
makes claims about ‘only one interpretation’ of his thought suspect. 

‘Textual study’, Gurtej Singh goes on to plead, ‘does not make sense’ since ‘no 
text which predates it [GGS] is available’ (1996: 14). He concludes without studying the 
actual manuscripts in question and with scarcely any supporting evidence that because 
the ‘seal of finality’ has been placed on the GGS by the Sikh Guris, it is ‘folly for a mere 
mortal to attempt reopening it’ on the basis of the Goindval Pothis (1996: 14). Gurinder 
Singh Mann, who has carefully studied the texts, although he accepts that ‘the canon is 
closed’ (1996: 46-7), however notes the critical role the Goindval Pothis have played in 
the historical formation of the GGS (1996: 1, 18, 46-8). 

Nevertheless, Gurtej Singh will not be persuaded, and goes on to confuse the 
‘seal of finality’ of the text itself with the belief that it also extends to its interpretation. 
If one follows the fallacy that a fixed text leads to a fixed interpretation, then the task of 
its communication simply becomes one of reduplication conducted not necessarily by 
‘genuine scholars’ but more likely by those willing to toe a party line, because ‘no one 
will be allowed to even raise the questionable question of textual analysis’ (Singh, 
Gurtej 1996: 15). Such statements were made with the full knowledge that Western 
scholars (James Massey and Noel King) were also present in the gathering. 

Despite Gurtej Singh’s appeals to academic canons of objectivity, there is in 
reality a severe curb on the (academic) freedom to question critically. ‘Finality’, 
‘closure’ and the tone of a military operation is evoked, and which is conducted by 
‘genuine scholars’ who must fight to ‘preserve, protect and propagate’ the GGS (1996: 
15). Yet, within the space of a page the GGS, which is itself beyond interpretation, 
because it has been interpreted by a genuine Sikh for all time, becomes the authentic 
and only standard ‘to help interpret’ all other scriptures which are in some way lacking 
(1996: 15). Apart from being offensive, such a view is incoherent and misguided. It 


does not follow that because the GGS is the ‘only complete record’ of ‘God’s revelation’ 


° See Hans 1988 for an initial exploration. 
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that it can help interpret other traditions. He pretends to argue on the grounds of 
shared scholarly ideals, when it is quite transparent that a zealous faith (in the 
universalism of its message) is the support. That is to say, whilst on the one hand 
Gurtej Singh rejects interpretation, on the other he accepts it if done by a ‘genuine’ or 
‘blessed’ Sikh in reinterpretation of other ‘faiths’. The only acceptable scholars for him 
then are devout believers, revealing a sharp polarisation between ‘sacred faith’ and 
‘secular reason’: ‘most of our premier institutions are staffed with half-educated non- 
believers, who could never be accused of spiritual leanings’ (1996: 25). It is hardly 
surprising then that the only valid scholarly activity acceptable within such a discourse 
of replication (of the same accepted ideology) is one which reproduces Sikh-ism as 
unique, and as the foremost monotheism. 

This typical polemic is based on an inferiority complex and a persecuted victim 
consciousness, that wrongly interprets all work on the GGS as attacks upon its 
‘holiness’ by an ‘enemy’, even when such a notion of textual sanctity was itself 
criticised by the Sikh Gurtis themselves. Gurtej Singh’s views are bound by a 
rudimentary dualistic discourse of ‘us and them’, where the simplistic and wholly self- 
serving labels of ‘blessed’, ‘righteous’, ‘genuine’ etc., are contrasted with an evil 
conspiring enemy that must ultimately be destroyed. This enemy is perceived to be the 
same as the past ‘enemies of the Gurus’ (Muslims), the enemies of the Singh Sabha 
(Hindus), and now the enemies of ‘orthodox ideology’ (Western academics in India 
and abroad) and those that follow their episteme (Singh, Gurtej 1996: 16). Of these 
‘pretenders’ he names Oberoi and McLeod who take on a monstrous caricature: ‘It is 
for scholars like you (conference delegates) to suggest how this unfortunate country 
can save itself from the hoofs of the goose-stepping Brahmin-Kshatriya centaur?’ 
(Singh, Gurtej 1996: 21). Furthermore, anyone who persists in questioning various 
thorny textual ‘controversies’, like the ‘authenticity’ of the mila-mantra, ‘must be taken 
to be a base schemer, rather than an honest researcher’ (Singh, Gurtej 1996: 19). 

This thesis raises the ‘unallowed’ and unhallowed question of the multiplicity 
of interpretations, and argues not against Sahib Singh but Gurtej’s interpretation of 
him, and the widespread belief that the GGS, as some kind of magical heirloom, can 
speak without interpretation to any context. For example, Harbans Singh’s The Message 
of Sikhism, a book composed solely of selected quotations from the GGS, believes that 
mere translations alone under topic headings suffice to convey ‘the basic tenets of 
Sikhism’ (1968: vii). At the end of its introduction Mansukhani even writes, ‘it is a 
matter of great satisfaction that Sardar Harbans Singh has brought the message of the 
Gurus to the notice of the English-knowing people and has thus fulfilled a long-felt 
need’ (1968: xx) - and this without as much as a word on the problems involved with 


such an interpretive operation, though given its publication date it is perhaps 
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understandable. However such views are not at all antiquated, as can be seen from 
Rahi’s recent publication (1999) of a selection of quotes from Manmohan Singh’s (1969) 
translation of the GGS, which reproduces and reorganises its selections into a similar 
thematic format, led by the same universalist hope, and again without mention of the 
problems of cross-cultural translation (apart from Cole’s inadequate preface discussed 
above). Likewise the GGS exists on the internet, along with word-indexes and word- 
counts, but glaringly without commentary, indicative of the ritualisation of its form 
over its content. 

Given the fact that every translation involves interpretive choices anyway, it is 
too simplistic to assume that a translation can speak for itself, independent of 
interpretive contextualisation. To believe that the teaching (guramati) is contained in 
the text (gurabani) as a matter of fact (theoria) is directly challenged by viewing guramati 
in relation to action (application and engagement) through and beyond the text in a 
praxis of the Word, not merely its textual reading and interpretation. Whether 
translations can speak for themselves or not does not eradicate the problem or 
opportunity that these English translations still need to be interpreted and 
recontextualised. 

Contrary to apologetic and orthodox writers like Gurtej Singh, the GGS is here 
understood to exist in a field of multiple interpretations as it exists in multiple contexts 
spreading the globe; a necessary perspective if its teachings are to be communicated 
beyond the replicated context of the Gurdudra complex, which stands the ‘same’ 
largely oblivious of where one is situated in the world.° Unlike Gurtej, the Guris 
themselves reveled in diversity and even defined the Supreme as ‘ever-new’, and 
everywhere differently manifest. Throughout Gurtej’s context-insenstive account there 
is not a single mention about how the fixed and finally interpreted GGS is meant to 
relate to Sikhs today, let alone diaspora Sikhs. 

However, Gurtej aside, there is a serious deconstructive critique of 
hermeneutics that goes beyond studying the contexts of the text and its interpreters, 
that reveals intractable problems of incommensurability. Even beyond Sontag’s (1994) 
argument that in interpretation poetic form is reduced to an essentialised semantic 
content, this critique concerns the endless deferral and difference of meaning, ‘God’ or 
any ‘transcendental signified’. It is argued that hermeneutics rests upon the 
assumption that it can discover and re-present the meanings of any text; basically, the 
signifier can signify the transcendental signified. Derrida’s (1974) deconstruction 
disrupts any attempt at simple re-presentation of meaning, given that this ignores the 


difficulty of translation and the instability of meaning due to the endless deferral of the 


° One has only to recall the inflated ‘chairs-and-table’ hokum in the diaspora, where to gain 
extra ‘spiritual authenticity’ langar halls (community kitchens) were stripped of their ‘Western’ 
chairs and tables in favour of floor sitting to mimic Panjab Gurduaras. 
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signified into another signifier, which creates a ‘trace’ at no point in which is the 
signified ever realised as it is. Simply put, hermeneutics ignores the trace of the Other 
in its significations which assume a structure of unity, or givenness, in the sign. 

Thus for redress, as charted above, two further avenues were explored. One, 
offered by Bernstein (1983), who charts a course beyond ‘relativism and objectivism’. 
The other by Caputo (1987), who acknowledges the strength of the deconstructive 
arguments, and attempts to radicalise hermeneutics by ‘going through’ the crucible of 
difference. Because both acknowledge the importance of praxis their work is relevant, 
but to the extent that they seem to be promoting some kind of universal theory of 
hermeneutics their views remain problematic. Thus a different solution is required, one 
that involves the formulation of a ‘contextual hermeneutics’ that arises from the GGS’s 
own hermeneutic claims, the Sikh tradition itself, as well as Western hermeneutic 
theory. And one which focuses on praxis, wherein meaning arises from an engagement 
with everyday life, prioritising the ambiguity of lived experience over the presumed 
‘ideality’ of the text. This contextualised hermeneutic praxis is assumed to withstand in 


part the challenge of deconstruction. 


3.1. Colonialism, orientalism and modernism 

Given the importance of temporality to the focus on praxis, any study of the GGS 
would have to acknowledge the various historical trajectories and contexts of power 
that certain interpretations of Guri Nanak’s teaching in English have operated in, in 
order to understand their assumptions and conclusions. In this respect, the British 
imperial background, the development of orientalist discourses and the legacies of 
Enlightenment thought, contextualise the current argument. Both scholarly translations 
and interpretations of Guri Nanak’s teachings (concretised by McLeod) and those 
rendered by the Sikh tradition itself (comprising Singh Sabha exegetes) are historically 
linked and share similar assumptions. Understandings of Guri Nanak’s teachings 
have been immersed in various interpretive contexts whose fabric is woven within a 
history of colonialism, orientalism and a reformist modernism. 

It is important to acknowledge here that the very idea of history in European 
thought itself is inseparable from, and emergent with, the colonial project to master the 
Other: ‘At base, the myth of a value free, “scientific” view of the past, the myth of the 
beauty of order, the myth of the story of history as a simple representation of the 
continuity of events, authorised nothing less than the construction of world reality’ 
(Ashcroft, Griffiths & Tiffin 1995: 355). History became a tool that had to disguise its 
own interpretive nature under the banner of science, in order to (re)write the past. 
History developed into a scientific discipline, which ‘generated a_ particular 


historiographic ideology: a single narrative truth which was “simply” the closest 
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possible representation of events’ (Ashcroft, Griffiths & Tiffin: 1995: 355). In short, to be 
historically named by an imperial discourse is to gain a legitimate existence in a new 
‘order’ that banishes the ‘iniquitous chaos’ of the previous age. 

What is largely understood as Sikhism today is the direct result of late 19th 
century reform movements, which occurred during the colonial administration of the 
Panjab. This thesis, produced in a Western academic context, is inevitably and 
paradoxically both a rejection and a development of that orientalist foundation. 
Though the very terms and tools of that discourse may be deconstructed, the fact that 
the debate is conducted in European languages confounds any essentialist or 
puritanical analysis. 

Both the indological study of ‘Sikhism’ and the tradition itself grew out of a 
decisive interaction with the British colonial administration. Any current interpretation 
must therefore recognise this background, and thereby become vigilant not to 
presuppose and replicate the same orientalist assumptions that not only misrepresent 
Gura Nanak’s teaching but considerably distort them. 

A discourse representing the ‘East’ to the ‘West’ was instigated by the British 
East India Company soon after its conquest and colonisation of India (c.1770-1820). 
The broad context of that early orientalist discourse developed alongside the European 
Enlightenment, as this ‘convergence of oriental and Enlightenment discourse facilitated 
the coalescing of important notions of modernity, citizenship, and rationality’ 
(Breckenridge & Van der Veer 1993: 7). From the outset oriental knowledge was closely 
bound to the power of imperial governance through self-serving patronage. Such 
governance was only possible by producing indigenous elites (re)educated via the 
standards, codes and categories of English schooling and administration. Thus the 
‘fathers of orientalism in India furthered colonial centralization by subordinating the 
Indian intelligentsia to English epistemological authority’ (Ludden 1993: 253). 
Therefore European scholars and Christian missionaries set in motion a whole array of 
images of the East through their writings and their translations of various indigenous 
texts into European languages. These understandings were tied as closely to their own 
context of rationalism and empiricism, progress and freedom, as they were to those 
they were attempting to describe. 

European orientalist understandings of Indian texts, with their assumptions of 
textual unity, linear reading and the coherence of unfolding arguments, resulted in 
radically new ways of engagement and even in ‘new texts’, alien to Indian 
understandings. The appropriation of the ‘text’ and the imposition of foreign narrative 
forms obviously enabled the Europeans to possess and manage the text’s ‘meanings’ 
for their own purposes. This colonial dominance led to a powerful discourse that, as 
Ludden (1993: 259) argues, ‘factualised’ the East. 
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It is not the intention here to enter the general debate about colonialism 
(material change) or orientalism (symbolic discourse), but to introduce a few micro 
examples of their operation in relation to the GGS. For example the European non- 
musical, non-sung prose versions of the GGS reflected a Western ‘reading’, resulting in 
the ‘librification’ or better ‘bookification’ of its sacred utterances. The aim here is to 
provide an overview of the colonial background and how it assisted the interpretation 
of Guri Nanak’s writings to become significantly skewed.’ To this end only some of 
the European presuppositions will be looked at as they impinge upon the 
understanding of the GGS. 

Due to the late annexation of the Panjab by the British which was completed in 
1849, orientalist understandings were already an established resource of ‘veritable 
wisdom’. Yet, because of the rapid growth in industrial capitalism, a transformation 
occurred in that very ‘oracle’ of the orient. Ludden (1993: 267) argues that whereas 
before 1850 science had turned knowledge about India into facts backed by the power 
of colonial rule, after 1850 a more abstracted discourse was being woven into this 
colonial knowledge that concerned social theory (of Hegel, Mill, Marx and Weber). 
This orientalist process therefore became significantly more theorised and abstract. 
That is to say, it is after the 1850s that the major split between the political facts of 
theoria and the interpretive praxes of various social groups is evidenced. Orientalism 
‘became objectified by the ideology of science as a set of factualized statements’ about 
reality and thus became ‘detached epistemologically from politics by a culture that 
objectivized the world as a collection of scientific observations with universal 
validity’ (Ludden 1993: 252). 

Such discourses occurred during times of unprecedented change. After the 
annexation in 1849, the Panjab began to operate within the context of something 
approaching a global economy, with the introduction of bureaucratic governance 
under the rule of new laws and codes, new forms of communication and travel (the 
printing press, post and telegraph offices, road and railways), and reforms to the 
agrarian system and new channels of trade. These changes inevitably prompted 
different responses, instigating major revival and reform movements. The many 
material changes, combined with orientalist ideology and its dissemination throughout 
the Panjab via a network of missionary schools, and with the increasing instances of 
conversions to Christianity, provoked the formation of the Singh Sabhas. These in turn 
led to the construction of radically new socio-religious identities and boundaries. Yet, 
to recall the complicity between academia and Sikhs exegesis, these new self- 
understandings were created in consonance with an unacknowledged acceptance of 


oriental knowledge and its inherent superiority. 


’For a recent overview of the subject area as it pertains to South Asia see King 1999a. 
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However, this assimilative process did not reflect a passive acceptance and 
simple internalisation of imperial codes, but entailed an active promotion of elite 
culture, sold on the modernist ideals of progress and a romantic return to a past golden 
era of the Guris. These indigenous (Tat Khalsa) elites aimed to reconstruct for 
themselves an ideal reading of their past ‘history’, and concomitantly purge the present 
of all ‘Brahmanical’ influence and the ‘degeneracy’, especially as witnessed in the 
Sanatana culture. This ‘ritualistic’ and ‘idol worshipping’ culture was understood by 
them, with their newly emerging modern consciousness, as not only alien and opposed 
to the Guri’s teachings in the GGS, but increasingly more composed of largely ‘Hindu’ 
‘religious’ practices. Sharing, to some extent, Imperial judgements about the lesser 
qualities of these Indians, given the British favouring of Sikhs especially in the Army, 
they set about creating in direct contradistinction to ‘Hindu practices’, new ‘Tat Khalsa’ 
ones. 

Oberoi (1994) conceives of the transition from pre-colonial to colonial times, 
which split the Singh Sabhas into two factions, through an ideological and overly 
simplistic passage from diversity to uniformity. This assumption surfaces throughout 
his book as a simple dichotomy between the oral Hindu-Sikh Sanatana culture, deemed 
fluid, ambiguous, highly diverse, and timeless with internally complex identities, and 
the textual Sikh Tat Khalsa modern culture, subsequently designated fixed, rational, 
exlusive, linear, progressive and composed of uniform identities. Whilst Oberoi’s 
observations chart the colonial influence in detail, they tend to ignore, as Arvind-pal 
Singh (1999) points out, the significance of the text-tradition within Sikh practice prior 
to colonialism, and only after colonisation is established, do they begin to assume the 
orientalist dualities between  primary/secondary, indigenous/foreign and 
speech/ writing. There was however a process which Arvind-pal Singh (1995: 223) calls 
‘a theologisation of text transmission’, that was clearly the result of internalising 
Western modes of thinking and textual practices magnified by a homogenising print 
culture. 

The indigenous elites (Tat Khalsa Singh Sabha and the largely Hindu Arya Samaj) 
rejected Hindu-Sikh Sanatana, culture just as the British rejected ‘Hindoo’ culture as 
stagnant, backward, subconscious or childlike. These indigenous elites were having to 
contend with radically new forms of representation of an alien culture which 
incorporated the influential ideas of language as description, history as linear 
narrative, and religion as monotheism. All three were identified as valued standards, 
as is evident by their eager and prolific mimetic reproductions in newspaper articles, 


tracts and books. 
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Language, history and monotheism 

Language and culture are so intertwined that each is a carrier of the other. Thus to set 
up the English language as normative was perhaps the most powerful way for the 
British to impose their own cultural as well as political agenda. English education 
would thus produce, in Macaulay’s phrase, ‘a class of persons, Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect’ (1952: 729). The 
indigenous elites in the Panjab came through the British educational system in the 
1860s, which by that time was wholly informed by over half a century of oriental 
ethnographies, reports and translations. Within such asymmetrical power relations, 
where legitimisation and recognition operated as prime motives, self-expression for the 
Sikh elites, let alone translation of the teachings of the GGS, could only reflect an 
obsequious tone of emulation, since to speak and be heard within the colonial context 
required conformity to the codes and categories of the dominating people, their law, 
culture and language. 

There is then an inherent bias built into the very psyche of an indigenous elite 
which attempts to translate into English anything of ‘worth’ with the loaded dice of 
colonial discourse.* Any interpretive activity, from the simplest gesture to the 
translation of the subtlest passages of the GGS, would naturally reflect that tone of 
deferential mimesis. It is upon such theoretical or epistemic conditions that the Singh 
Sabha elites and the orientalist discourse developed in complicit reciprocity. This 
complicity continued through the Singh Sabha reforms, founded in 1873, through the 
dominance of Tat Khalsa ideology, transmutating into the politics of the Akali 
movement in the 1920s, and resurfacing in today’s polemics between the academic 


tradition and indigenous scholarship: 


Both the Singh Sabha tradition and the academic tradition within which Oberoi 
writes are historically linked. Both represent culture to, and within, the dominant 
symbolic order of the western tradition of knowledge as dominated by the concept 
of episteme. While both borrow their conceptual framework from this dominant 
culture, one passes it off as tradition, while the other portrays itself as the pursuit of 
disinterested knowledge. (Singh, Arvind-pal 1995: 236). 


One important example of the imposition of this ‘dominant symbolic order’ 
was through the subservient mimicry of ‘Western monotheism’. If writing history is 
always re-writing history, then there is much evidence of this re-interpretive strategy 
during colonial times.’ The reformist, Bankimchandra Chatterjee (1838-94) ‘projected 


into the Hindu past, into a lost age of Hinduism, the qualities of Christianity which 


5 See Singh, Arvind-pal 1995; 1998 for the most insightful analyses of this whole ‘interpretive 
process’. 

* Pollock (1993: 10) gives two major uses of history in South Asian colonialism: the employment 
of the Puranic myth of the four ages in progressive decline, and the myth of pure origins and its 
duality between Aryan and non-Aryan races. 
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seemingly gave Christians their strength’ (Nandy 1983: 23). His version of the Great 
Indian epic, the Mahabharata, concerned the historicisation and moralisation of Krsua, a 
god often otherwise noted for his maverick and licentious escapades (Nandy 1983: 23). 
The influential reformer Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) was altogether more thorough in 
this project. He introduced for the urban middle classes a whole array of ‘ideas of 
organized religion, a sacred text, monotheism and, above all, a patriarchal godhead, in 
his misreading of Sankara he shifted the locus of magicality from everyday femininity 
to a transcendent male principle’ (Nandy 1983: 21ff). Yet in trying to place authority in 
both an Indian past and colonial present, his project was obviously not without its 
problems. Laine notes that there was ‘an inherent contradiction in Rammohun’s 
thought: the citation of the Vedas as sacred authoritative text while at the same time 
propounding an ideal of universalist theism, based primarily on reason’ (1983: 170). 
Furthermore, Laine argues, his arguments ‘lacked an element central to Indian 
religious thought, i.e., the experiential dimension. The authority of the text, just as the 
authority of the guru, lay in the testimony to an experience of truth; not truth as 
discursively reasoned or exegetically derived, but truth as seen directly’ (1983: 171). 
Following suit in Christianising Hinduism were Dayanand Saraswati (1824-83) 
and Vivekananda (1863-1902), who promulgated ‘Hinduism’ as an ‘organised religion’ 
with its own ‘priests’, ‘churches’ and ‘missionaries’, having its own ‘Holy Book(s)’, and 
‘linear’, ‘objective’ ‘history’, that spoke of Hinduism as a ‘monotheism’ (Nandy 1983: 
24-5). Similarly, the monotheistic construction had a lasting effect on the Singh Sabha 
elites and their mimetic narrations within the Sikh traditions. With the rise of social 
theorising after the 1850s, this construction largely took place within a framework of 
Enlightenment assumptions that can be called ‘modernist’, with their emphasis upon a 
universal reason over and above direct experience. Such a ‘modernist outlook’ informs 
much Sikh and academic interpretive thinking. It is therefore important to detail a of 
few of its salient characteristics that operate to create ‘Sikh-ism’, before turning to the 


construction of that Sikh-ism into a monotheism. 


Modernism 

There is no single origin of the Enlightenment nor is there one modernity (Kolocotroni, 
Goldman & Taxidou 1998). However there are persistent themes that characterise and 
are associated with these terms and their times. Although, Europe and North America, 
with their ‘advanced’ machine industries, humanism and liberal democracies, gained 
power not only to control nature but also to exploit other peoples and their resources, 
their success in doing so rode on the backs of those they conquered. The flip-side of the 


modern project is obviously the cost of European imperialism to those colonised, the 
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domination and exploitation of the lower classes, as well as its own alienating tendency 
with the massive bureaucratisation of life and the destruction of nature. 

The actual ideas and themes cannot therefore be separated from these material 
outcomes. They can be summarised as: a Eurocentric and theocentric bias towards the 
written Book and literature in general; the absolutisation of reason in an atomised 
individual, culminating in science and the search for universal laws; a progressive and 
linear understanding of history with authority of authenticity invested in a past 
foundational origin; the simple unitary and hierarchical nature of all substances; and 
finally the belief in such transcendent verities as ‘Truth’, ‘God’, or ‘Beauty’ as self- 
evident facts (Cahoone 1996). All the above characteristics of such a modern epistemic 
approach result in the inability to engage with or even tolerate the difference of the 
Other. Modernity’s project, within the colonial context, could be characterised as that 
which seeks to turn the Other into the imperial-Western Same, or otherwise reject and 
subordinate the Other as irrational and subhuman. 

It will be shown how the differences of the GGS soon get overwritten by an 
orientalist /modernist discourse that transforms Gura Nanak and the GGS into ‘strict’ 
and ‘uncompromising’ advocates of ‘monotheism’. Such a modernist discourse 
manages this by prioritising an abstract and scientific knowledge (theoria/orientalism, 
techne/colonialism) gained from a self-interested translation of texts, over an actual 
engagement with the Other represented by practising Sikhs through an equal and 
mutually co-determining praxis (phronesis). This engagement would demand not only 
that the Other’s difference is theoretically entertained but pragmatically accepted as of 
equal authority.'° Smith (1996: 316) argues that ‘postmodernity would have to try to 
find a way to defend the practical experience of reality from the hegemony of autonomous 
theory’. But does this not presuppose an idealistic set up, where an equality of 
languages, position and power is assumed? Can there be praxis then in an imperial and 
now post-colonial context, when English is the language of discourse, power, law, and 
government? Or, to put it the other way round, is the SLS and/or Panjabi essential to 
the Guris’ teaching? One would expect not, given the universal claims made about 
their teachings, and the Guris’ own rejection of divine languages and consequent use 
of the vernaculars. 

It is not surprising then that Arvind-pal Singh (1995, 1999) argues that any 
attempt at cross-cultural engagement must first deconstruct the assumptions 
embedded in the cultural discourses that had imposed upon indigenous discourses 
alien categories which were taken from ethnographic and orientalist projects of the 
colonial era. Smith (1998: 276) provides an apposite example, he states that the ‘most 


common form of classifying religions, found both in native categories and in scholarly 


10 See During 1995: 125-9, for an overview of some of the issues. 
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literature, is dualistic and can be reduced, regardless of what differentium is employed, 
to “theirs” and “ours”.’ He cites the following examples: ‘our religion’ / ‘their religion’, 
where the latter is described as ‘heathenism’, ‘paganism’, ‘idolatry’, and relates the 
obvious dualities: ‘true religion’/ ‘false religion’, ‘religion’/ ‘superstition’, 
‘monotheism’/ ‘polytheism’. The latter three are all used by the Western orientalists 
with regard to the Sikh case and internalised by the indigenous Singh Sabha reform 
movement. 

Arvind-pal Singh therefore concludes his paper by asking, ‘how are subaltern 
communities, such as the Sikhs, to articulate “religion”, “scripture” and “tradition” 
within the language and categories of a dominant culture?’ (1995:236). This thesis 
makes a preliminary attempt at engaging with such questions. Understanding such 
broad post-Enlightenment biases can only occur through examples within specific 
contexts. To flesh out such presuppositions at work in the translation and 
interpretation of the GGS, the work of various European and indigenous scholars is 


now briefly analysed. 


3.2. Theorisation and theologisation of the gura-sabadu praxis 

It should be understood that the main argument here relates less to the actual 
translative process and more to an interpretive one; it matters little how Gura Nanak’s 
words are translated, in comparison to what his words are interpreted to mean, i.e. into 
which context Gurii Nanak is made to speak. It is these subsequent interpretive 
constructions that reveal the stamp of orientalist history on the GGS corpus, forged in 
the broad trope of post-Enlightenment modernism and sealed with the idea of 
‘monotheism’. An overview of the transformation that occurred in the interpretations 
of the GGS, from the 17th century onwards, will show these assumptions at work 


forcing a split between theoria and praxis. 


Early ‘imitative’ and ‘iterative’ exegesis 

Gurdas Bhalla (c.1558-c.1637) is the closest ‘exegete’ to Gurai Nanak, being a 
contemporary of the third to the sixth Sikh Gurts, as well as being Gura Arjan’s 
amanuensis for the GGS. Often noted as the first Sikh ‘theologian’, his works are highly 
revered and some are understood as providing the ‘key’ to the GGS. Gurdas repeats 
the Guris’ teachings, emphasising salient themes, rather than forging a (separate) 
philosophical system. He thus embarks upon interpretive iteration not a hermeneutic 


theologisation. Even though Gurdas (1962: varu 1, 23.3; tr. McLeod 1984: 64) states, 


‘here in this era of darkness and strife he [Gura Nanak] revealed that God is one’,"' this 


'' The general focus on interpretive frames over translation as such, justifies use of McLeod’s 
translations whilst allowing a critique of his interpretations. 
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is framed by, and always implies, a context of earnest enactment: ‘he who receives the 
Guru’s teachings must live a life which reflects their truth. Let him take his place in the 
company of the faithful, absorbing their virtue in the presence of the Word’ (Gurdas: 
1962: Varu 3, 9.1-2; tr. McLeod 1984: 66). 

Other imitive and iterative exegetes are found in the hagiographical tradition of 
writing Janamsakhis (birth evidences) that arose during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The varying traditions included styles that have been delineated by McLeod. 
In some of these texts there is a ‘blend of discourse and commentary’ indicating 
‘commentators rather than narrators’ iterating, repeating Gura Nanak’s verse found in 
the GGS (McLeod 1980: 57-9). 

A number of manuals concerning the community’s conduct (rahitnamas) which 
claim the authority of the Gura’s Word, became influential in promoting the first 
interpretations of the Guris’ teachings (guramati). One of the most important pre-Singh 
Sabha texts, the Prashan-uttar of the late c.18th century attributed to Bhat Nand Lal 
(1633-1715) similarly revered by the Panth and a contemporary of Gurii Gobind Singh, 
influenced subsequent understandings of guramati. In it there is a gurii-sikh dialogue 
wherein the Guri explains the three major forms in which the Divine/True-Guru is 


manifested: 


I am manifested in three ways: the formless or invisible (niraguna), the material 
or visible (saraguna), and the divine Word (gura-sabadu). The first of these transcends 
all that is material. It is the neti neti of the Vedas, the spirit which dwells in every 
heart as light permeates the water held in a vessel. The second is the sacred 
scripture, the Granth... 

The Sikh himself is the third form which I take, that Sikh who is forever heedful 
of the words of sacred scripture (gurabani). He who loves and trusts the Word of the 
Guru is himself an ever-present manifestation of the Guru... The Gursikh who is 
faithful in serving his Master will find himself cleansed from all sense of self- 
dependence. (Nand Lal 1968: 191-4; tr. McLeod 1984: 75-7). 


The first two manifestations reflect the two truths previously mentioned as nirguna- 
brahman (paramarthya-satya) and saguna-brahman (samorti-satya), here understood 
respectively as the traditional apophatic ‘not this, not this’ of the Upanisads, and the 
Granth, (rather than a personal deity). Yet beyond this duality, which makes no 
unambiguous reference to a theological Being, a third is added, that of the gura-sabadu, 
and most crucially this is understood as the Sikh who heeds the Gura’s Word in his 
daily activities. Thus the negative ‘theology’ of nirguna is coupled not only with the 
more affirmative textual conception of saguna, but also with the praxis of the gura- 
sabadu of a traveller on the way: listening, reading, reciting, singing, praising, and 
serving. 

It is this third aspect that becomes divorced from and subordinated under the 


other two, as the theorisation of the nirguna-saguna nonduality metamorphoses into the 
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European transcendent-immanent duality. And with praxis subordinated, 
transcendence begins to dominate immanence, creating an hierarchical monotheistic 
theology. Subsequently praxis itself becomes increasingly isolated and concretised into 
a particular discipline ritualised for its own sake. It is evident from the mid to late 19th 
centuries, various radical transformations occurred in the Panjab, from the British 
annexation in 1849 to the reform movements of the Singh Sabhas in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries (Grewal 1994: 128-56). But the evidence for a change in 
outlook towards theoria, that emphasises textuality, belief, doctrine, exclusivity, prose 


and monotheism, has yet to be outlined. 


3.3. Nineteenth and Twentieth century Western scholarship 

In certain modernist, Enlightenment understandings reason and language are assumed 
to be beyond the contingencies of history, aiding the belief that European scholars 
could access the ‘truths’ of Eastern ‘texts’, having once mastered their languages, 
regardless of their contexts. But with a contextualising hermeneutics any form of 
inquiry that tries to deny its interpretive lens by masking its own historicity is 
challenged, thus putting into question its claim to discover ahistorical truths. 

Biblical hermeneutics at first paralleled the scientific paradigm of the 
Enlightenment. ‘Following this paradigm, biblical scholars constructed a model for 
interpreting texts which paralleled the way scientists were interpreting the world. They 
assumed that texts were like the world, stable and objective realities whose details, if 
examined with appropriate methods, would reveal their meaning to the unbiased 
observer’ (Herzog 1983: 106). Such paradigmatically predisposed observers classified 
the Other in accordance with their own cultural and ideological logic. For example the 
proliferating ‘-isms’ e.g.: deism, theism, monotheism, pantheism, atheism, agnosticism, 
panentheism - were used as scientific ‘truths’ to totalise and thereby finalise 
interpretive meaning through abstract re-presentation. Thus, for ‘the modern to think 
God is to try to find the right abstract name - the right ism — for affirming or denying 
on modern rational grounds the existence and nature of God’ (Tracy 1994: 309). The 
abstract element in modern rationality is challenged by locating one’s discourse 
diachronically. In the light of which the finality of interpretation can but seem 


premature and oppressive. 


Despite modernity’s belief, there is no set of abstract propositions, no rational, clear, 
and distinct ideas, no sublating concept, no rational propositional doctrine — in a 
word no ism — that is ever adequate for naming and thinking God. (Tracy 1994: 309). 


During the colonial period in which the Singh Sabhas thrived, these and similar 
assumptions of the ‘modernist outlook’ were internalised. Thus a significant change in 


Sikh exegesis occurred during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. It stopped being 
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imitative in style since it no longer was given in poetic form, but in prose, and was 
increasingly less iterative of the scriptures’ nondual themes, but sought to explain itself 
and guramati unambiguously, systematically and eventually ‘academically’, as indeed 
it was called to do so by its colonial masters. And in answering the British 
administration, the Christian missionaries and the Arya Samaj, to re-present their 
praxes as a codified and delimited theories, they struggled and still struggle to provide 
anything but inessential information (in Benjamin’s and Sontag’s senses). Their 
exclusive interpretation of the Sikh traditions as one ‘world religion’ with its own 


book, is a consequence of such skewed motivations. 


Colonial translations and interpretations of the Gurai Granth Sahib 

Ernest Trumpp (1828-85), a German missionary and philologist patronised by the 
British Raj, classed the Sikh teachings as ‘atheistic’ and ‘amoral’, after translating part 
of the GGS in 1877. In the preface, seeking help from native Sikh Granthis at Lahore, he 


states: 


... though they professed to understand the Granth, they had no knowledge with 
the old grammatical forms or of the obsolete words; they could only give me some 
traditional explanations, which frequently proved wrong, as I found them 
contradicted by other passages... they had not even a clear insight into the real 
doctrines of the Granth. (1989: vi.) 


However unfortunate Trumpp’s experiences were, his comments and work as a whole 
disclose the assumption that all language is understood as being descriptive, that 
religious practice is presumed to be essentially semantic, that religion is centred on a 
text and that the text concerns doctrines. Exemplifying Ludden’s thesis of empiricism 
supporting orientalism, Trumpp saw his translation as a scientific endeavour: ‘I wished 
to lay a solid foundation and to give a translation which should be of scientific value’ 
(1989: vii.) Needless to say this scientific knowledge is intended for the West. The 
European assumptions about how a text should be written (clearly, consistently, 
following one linear narrative and with developed argument) need hardly be pointed 


out in the following passage on the absence of these features in the GGS: 


The Sikh Granth is... incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and couched at the 
same time in dark and perplexing language, in order to cover these defects. It is for 
us Occidentals a most painful and almost stupefying task, to read only a single Rag, 
and I doubt if any ordinary reader will have the patience to proceed to the second 
Rag, after he shall have perused the first. It would therefore be a mere waste of 
paper to add also the minor Rags, which only repeat, in endless variations, what has 
been already said in the great Rags over and over again, without adding the least to 
our knowledge. (1989: vii.) 
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Although Trumpp acknowledges the musical aspect of the GGS, it does not 
seem to dissuade him from reading the GGS as if it were a novel, or a philosophical 
treatise; repetition is therefore not understood as being integral with the text’s form 
and purpose. Nevertheless, Trumpp’s obvious dislike of the GGS did not stop him 
from translating over a quarter of it albeit as a ‘labour of hate’. This is because his 
‘labour of love’ was contributing to scientific knowledge, which is owned by the West: 
‘The Sikh Granth, which will always keep its place in the history of religion, lies now 
open before us, and we know authentically what their Gurus taught’ (1989: viii). 
Knowledge here has little to do with the gura-sabadu praxis; authenticity is defined in 
terms of the science of semantic translation for the discipline of Indian philology, 
rather than being located in the performance of the text and the application of its 
teachings to one’s life situations. This naive belief that knowledge can be had apart 
from its engagement or application exemplifies the Enlightenment bias of theoria over 
praxis. However, such an attitude does not make Trumpp’s translations worthless, as 
many indignant Sikh scholars have concluded. In fact Trumpp’s translations can often 
be insightful in their literal detail and consistency, unlike some later Singh Sabha 
ideological translations. It is Trumpp’s interpretation, rather than his translation, that is 
problematic and offensive. 

Trumpp is certain that the GGS’s ‘correct’ interpretation revolves around 
‘tenets’ and ‘doctrines’ (1989: xcvii), not performance and application, and that its 
doctrine is an ‘atheism’ based on a dissolution of the self into nirvana, (1989: cv-cvi), 
despite its ‘pantheistic’ statements. Reading Gurii Nanak as though he was giving a 
systematic description of the Ultimate is bound to leave the modern occidental or 


oriental interpreter in a quandary: 


.. after the strongest pantheistic expressions, the Supreme is again addressed as a 
self-conscious personality, who governs all things and takes care of all creatures and 
with whom man endeavours to enter into personal relations. Contradictory 
sentences of this kind we find a great many in the Granth. (1989: ci). 


It is not surprising then that Trumpp could not accept that such a ‘self-evidently 
shallow’ and ‘self-contradictory’ text should have any moral teachings or intellectual 


value, even when both of these are explicitly expressed and attributed to the divine: 


To this personification of the Supreme it is owing, that intellectual and moral qualities 
are frequently ascribed to him, though, strictly speaking, there is no room for them 
in this system... We need hardly remark, that this whole system is contradictory to 
itself. (1989:ci, cv). 


In later chapters it will be shown how Gura Nanak employs contradictory lines of 
thought to express various nondual truths. It suffices to show here how Aristotle’s 


principle of non-contradiction leads Trumpp into inappropriate judgment, as with 
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many subsequent scholars of the GGS who have not been able to think contradiction 


differently. Trumpp concludes, 


From the foregoing remarks it is plain enough, that in a religion, where the highest 
object of life is the extinction of individual existence, there can be no room for a 
system of moral duties; we need therefore hardly point out, how wrong the 
statement of some authors is, that Sikhism is a moralising Deism. (1989: cix-cx) 


Though Trumpp concludes that ‘the Granth, as regards its contents, is perhaps 
the most shallow and empty book that exists’ (1989: cxxii), he is nevertheless an 
important figure in Sikh Studies. For it is in indignant reaction to his interpretation of 
the GGS as an immoral or ‘amoral atheism’, that practically all subsequent 
interpretations take their position, by positing its dialectical opposite: ‘moral theism’. 
Yet, both of these extremes, and all the isms in between, share the same modernist 
assumptions that privilege abstraction over application. 

Max Macauliffe (1837-1913), a Deputy Commissioner and later Divisional 
Judge, set about the task of repairing the damage caused by Trumpp’s interpretive 
comments, (rather than his translations). He did this in an innovative and much 
appreciated move by performing his translations in conjunction with a group of 
indigenous scholars, revealing the first overt signs of the complicity between Singh 
Sabha exegesis, colonialism and orientalism - even though Macauliffe resigned his 
official position to align himself much more closely to the Singh Sabha scholars and 
become their English spokesman. However Macauliffe was still operating under the 
dictum of knowledge as science, and believed in the finality of translation and 
interpretation: ‘It appears, therefore, that it would on every account be well to fix the 
translation of the many exceedingly difficult passages scattered broadcast through the 
Sikh sacred writings’ (1993: viii). And, predictably, this ‘fixing’ entailed a re-writing of 
Sikh thought as monotheistic. Macauliffe’s magnum opus, The Sikh Religion, published 
in 1909, and officially accepted by the Sikh Panth, played a crucial role in restoring self- 
respect for the Sikhs and also provided them with a powerful voice for political reform. 
It did this by writing a detailed history of the Sikh tradition as well as immersing that 
history in abundant translations from the GGS, thus setting a template for subsequent 
Singh Sabha scholars to reduplicate. But one of the main reasons why it was such an 
influential landmark in the Sikh tradition was because it made the otherness of the 
GGS conform to the stature of Christian monotheism, and of course, written in his 
English voice, it stood for power and reason, if not providence. On the first page of his 
great work, he writes that in India there were ‘great exponents of Indian monotheism’ 


(1993: xxxix). Further he states, 


... the cardinal principle of the Gurus and Bhagats whose writings find place in the 
sacred books of the Sikhs was the unity of God. This is everywhere inculcated in the 
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Sikh sacred writings with ample and perhaps not unnecessary iteration, considering 
the forces Sikhism had to contend with in an age of ignorance and superstition. 
(1993: li) 


In as much as the GGS spoke the ‘same’ unity of Christian monotheism it was 
worthy of praise. In diametrical contrast to Trumpp, Sikh thought was now cast as 
‘monotheistic’ and ‘moral’, given that it moved beyond the ‘ignorance and 
superstition’ of Hindu-India proper. It is not long before this ‘Indian monotheism’ with 
its inherent diversity, begins to imitate a Semitic version, renowned for its radical 
uniqueness and exclusivity in the eyes of a new ‘school’ of interpreters. A host of Singh 
Sabha scholars now, not Europeans, begin to make the transformation complete. Kahan 
Singh Nabha (1861-1938) who worked with Macauliffe, even travelling with him to 


Europe, states: 


There are in fact several religions and of these one is supreme. This is the way 
revealed by the ten Gurus... It is known as the Sikh religion and its basic doctrinal 
position may be described as follows... This [mila-mantra] means that God is one 
and unique...In order to know God one must know the Guru. The Guru was 
manifested in the ten personal Gurus and is now eternally manifest in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. (Nabha 1930: 576-7; tr. McLeod 1984: 133). 


With Teja Singh (1894-1958), this exclusivity not only concerns belief and 
theory, but also practice: ‘There is one, and only one, way to worship God. It is to extol 
him, to glorify him, to sing his praises, to “take the Name”, believe in the Name, repeat 
the Name’ (Teja, Singh 1952: 24; tr. McLeod 1984: 141). Also commenting on the miala- 
mantra, now promoted to the ‘creed’ of Sikhism, Jodh Singh (1882-1981) states, ‘What 
these words mean is that this Being is one and alone’, and then goes on to list the 
attributes of this One and characteristically shows an exclusivity and imperialistic 


distrust of diversity: ”” 


There are, of course, many who claim to have been sent into the world by God, each 
indicating a different way to him. The result is that the ordinary person is 
confused... It is by means of the Word alone that the disciple is made one with the 
[Sikh] Guru... Only by heeding the Guru’s Word can one obtain the divine Name... 
the Guru’s Word is the same as the Gurus’ utterances [as recorded in the 
scriptures]... And so the scripture which incorporates the utterances of the 
succession of personal Gurus is in fact the Guru. (n.d.: ch.1, 2, 6, 8 passim; McLeod 
1984: 136-40). 


The idea that the ‘truth’ of the Gurai and the Word are totally captured by the text, 


where one need only look and read, indicates how much the Singh Sabha scholars 


'? Hans (1988: 45; 59-61; 102-7; 139; 184) charts the development of the ‘us and them’ dialectic 
during the Gurt period and after. Nabha (1984) provides a good example of the anti-Hindu 
polemic precisely because the Hindu perspective was seen as a nefarious polytheism that stood 
in ‘clear’ opposition to the Sikh/ Christian moral monotheism. 
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were unaware of providing formulaic and systematic interpretations of the Word. It 
also reveals the naiveté of their belief that the text’s, and ipso facto the Guri’s, truths 
could be so unproblematically identified and represented independent of their 
application. It also signifies a break with the indigenous interpretive traditions, with 
their more flexible, oral exegesis, not to mention its previous link with the gura-sabadu 
praxis. In this respect, not only does ‘God’ become theorised and theologised, but the 
way (mdaragu) to him undergoes a systematisation, akin to a canonisation of the Word 
and Name into a particular mantric technique, wherein remembrance (simarana) is 


equated with recitation (japu). Sahib Singh writes: 


Charity, pious bathing, breath-control, and Upanishadic theories of creation are all 
doomed to failure as means of overcoming man’s separation from God... Regular 
disciplined remembrance of God is the one and only method... This practice of 
simaran or jap is the only means whereby man’s separation from God can be 
overcome... simaran is the fundamental feature of Sikh belief. (Singh, Sahib 1962: vol 
1:35-8; tr. McLeod 1984: 144-6). 


Yet this thesis shows that the Word includes mantra but radically moves beyond it to a 
process that involves understanding and communication. This is not to suggest that the 
works of the Singh Sabha scholars are without value or insight, for they provide both 
of these often in abundance, but only to acknowledge that they are interpretive and 
that they interpret in a fundamentalist way, one which became increasingly 
overdetermined by Christian and imperial categories and assumptions. 

With Gopal Singh’s translation and interpretation of the GGS (1960) a more 
concerted process begins with the systematic theologisation of the teachings of the 


GGS. Gopal seems puzzled as to why this has not occurred before: 


..but for a few individuals, it has never occurred to the community to define its 
basic tenets, and to answer the seeming contradictions in these tenets, in short to 
attempt an integrated account of the Sikh view of life... [Sikhs] have never seriously 
attempted a scientific and cogent exposition of the doctrines of their faith. (1993: xx) 


Given the previous discussion of the gura-sabadu praxis, and how this was subordinated 
under the more theoretically predisposed orientalism of the colonial era, it is 
understandable why this has not happened before the imposition of Western ideology. 
Indeed, the extent to which Gopal cannot perceive the alienness of these ideas and the 
inevitable subordinate tone of his writing, is telling of the need such scholars felt to 
portray the Sikh religion as ‘modern’ and ‘scientific’ — ie. as a worthy object in the eyes 
of empiricism in the post-imperial epoch. The voice of legitimacy is English, the 
concepts that hold currency, and to which one’s own ‘religion’ is to be calibrated, are 


Christian, and the formula for the ‘translation of the same’ is the mala-mantra: 
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Thus, it would be seen that the Sikh religion is strictly monotheistic, believing in 
nothing but the one Supreme God. Absolute yet All-pervading, the Eternal, the 
Creator, the Cause of causes, without enmity, without hate, both Immanent in His 
Creation and beyond it. (1993: xxvi)... The Theory of the doctrine of the Word, or the 
Name, can be explained in metaphysical terms thus. Not unlike the Christians, the 
Sikhs too believe that ‘in the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God. (1993: xxxii) 


The mimicry of Christian theology, with its bias for doctrines, complemented 
the scientific bent for empirical hypotheses and universal laws, as well as the 
philosophical desire for ultimate grounds in the pursuit of metaphysical truth. All 
three assumed logical reason as an unquestionable starting point. Together they 
operated in such a way as to marginalise the lived experiences of religious praxis. The 
focus shifted from the gura-sabadu praxis to possession and worship of, belief in and 
obedience to, the ‘Holy-Book’ via the identification of its literal words (bani) with the 
psycho-social and cosmic Word (sabadu). It is little wonder then that a ‘strict’ 
monotheism can result from such tightly defined boundaries of religious practice and 
belief supported by essentialised understandings. 

Thirty years later this ‘strict monotheism’ becomes ‘uncompromising’. In the 


introduction to Talib’s interpretation of his translation of the GGS (1991), he writes: 


The creed that is embodied in the pages of the holy Granth Sahib and which is 
enunciated right at the opening in Mal Mantra, is uncompromising monotheism. 
(1991: xliv-xlv) 


Similar problems arise with the other English works on Sikh ‘doctrine’ and precisely 
for their focus on orthodoxy at the expense of orthopraxy. For example Massey (1991: 
35, 91) following very much Singh Sabha and McLeod’s thinking, argues against a 
nondual interpretation in favour of a monotheistic one, basing his analysis on a 
detailed overview of the miala-mantra. Similarly, Jodh Singh (1989, 1990a) contrasts 
Hindu ascetics with the Sikh ideal with sections entitled ‘Gurmukh the follower of 
Mulmantra’. Whilst these works are descriptively sensitive, (Singh even dedicates 
chapters to ‘Sunya’ a term often overlooked), they still remain theologically biased and 
modernist in orientation, and far too simplistic in their acute focus on the opening 
mantra of the GGS. A monotheism can only be constructed from the hymns of the 
Guri’s if the nirguna aspects of the divine, as well as the gura-sabadu praxis and their 
interrelations with the saguna dimension, are consistently ignored. Furthermore within 
the GGS and the peripheral exegesis there is no equivalent term for ‘monotheism’, nor 
is there a term that the Guris themselves use to describe their teachings under one 
overarching abstract classification. Indeed, their focus was not doctrinal; it was not 


based on whether one believed in ‘monotheism’, but whether one was able to 
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remember the divine in action (namu-marga), that is, seek, hear, and enact the Word of 
the Gura. 

While there are intimations of a monistic ‘One’ (eku) understood as a theistic 
Being (hari, rama) but also as an absolute Void (sunnu, nirabanu) in the GGS, the way 
these statements (usually the former advocated and the latter ignored) were re- 
contextualised within the dichotomy between ‘theism’ and ‘atheism’, ‘monotheism’ or 
‘monism’ is indicative of an alien interpretive process. Sikh elites therefore re- 
understood their heritage, by stitching together a Sikh ‘religion’ within the imperial 
narrative of a modern orientalism based on a mimetic re-presentation of the Christian 


tradition. 


The myth of finality: McLeod’s classic interpretation of guramati 

McLeod’s 1968 interpretation of the teachings of Gura Nanak has been without rival 
for the past thirty years. However this thesis challenges his assertion, and now 
prevalent belief, that ‘the whole of Gura Nanak’s thought revolves around his 
understanding of the nature of God’ (McLeod 1996: 148). Only by ignoring the fact that 
the GGS prioritises praxis over theoria can a theology focused on ‘beliefs’ be 
constructed. McLeod’s systematisation, based on the Enlightenment presuppositions of 
Descartes’ ‘clear and distinct ideas’, does just that. However, due to the beguiling and 
all-pervasive nature of a paradigm, any one individual cannot be held responsible for 
employing its presuppositions. Nevertheless in the light of a sudden crack in the glass 
of a paradigm’s self-transparency, it becomes ethically important to re-understand 
one’s position and views. In his first monograph McLeod provides us with a ‘creed of 


modernism’, that tries to tame and capture the spirit of an ‘unruly’ genius: 


The purpose of systematic theology is to construct a consistent framework, to 
develop a coherently integrated pattern out of what is dispersed throughout the 
record of an individual or corporate religious experience. In order to do this it is 
necessary to extract, analyse, and rearrange in a pattern which serves this particular 
purpose. By itself, however, such a pattern must be inadequate, for it will inevitably 
lose much of the spirit which prompted the original record. (1996: 176). 


What ‘systematic theology’ has to do with the gura-sabadu praxis is an issue that 
remains unaddressed. Nevertheless, the obvious problem with ‘extracting’ and 
‘rearranging’ a text to fit a ‘coherent and consistent pattern’ is that the pattern simply 
does not fit, it mishears the echo and distorts it beyond reasonable recognition; the 
presuppositions of the modernist creed make the choices of what is to be selected and 
presented, not the individual academic, nor the categories of the work itself. It is 
revealing then to see McLeod in the 1960s finding himself in the same modernist 


quandary over which ism provides the ‘correct representation’ of Guri Nanak’s 
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teachings, just as Trumpp was in the 1870s. Puzzling over monotheism or monism he 


writes, 


If we are compelled to choose between these two polar conceptions our choice must 
settle upon the former [i.e., monotheist] alternative... Gura Nanak’s thought cannot 
be made to conform to the categories of advaita doctrine without equating his 
concept of God with the ultimately unreal [svara of Sankara’s philosophy. The total 
range of Gurii Nanak’s thought makes this equation manifestly impossible and 
accordingly requires us to reject the monistic alternative... Strict pantheism is also 
excluded [contra Trumpp], for immanence is accompanied in the thought of Guri 
Nanak by a notion of transcendence. If a label must be applied then monotheism is 
the label we must use, but it should be remembered that the vital expression of the 
One is through the many, through the infinite plurality of the creation. (McLeod 
1996: 164-5). 


Such an argument is spun by the modernist assumptions of closed, monolithic 
and abstract unities. Sankara’s advaitic Isvara ‘is’ unreal. Pantheism ‘must be strict’ for 
it to be excluded. Identities here must be internally consistent and made. Gurti Nanak’s 
thought once cast by Western science as monotheistic can only be monotheistic — 
because taking the ‘total range’ of Gura Nanak’s thought ‘it is monotheistic’. McLeod’s 
choice is dualistic and reductionistic: either monotheism or monism, implying that to 
understand a teaching it must be made into a complete and singular object of 
knowledge. Gurtii Nanak’s hymns are therefore totalised and transformed into an 
unambiguous system classified for ‘all time’ given the ‘scientific’ foundation of the 
interpretation. There is therefore no reason to re-understand his teaching in praxis since 
its basic pattern as (constructed) ‘beliefs’ have been elicited, systematised and 
classified. 

Though McLeod shows obvious reluctance to simplify Gurtii Nanak’s thought, 
it is clear that the prevailing epistemology has the final say. One last example will 
suffice. Throughout Gurii Nanak’s works there are obvious strands of his thought that 
can be understood under the idea of grace (nadari) and others under the theme of karma 


(karamu). McLeod again feels compelled to make a choice between them: 


If it is inscribed in the record of one’s former deeds then one meets the True Gurda. 
(GGS: 421, AsA: 19, 5.2.) 


Karma is one theory and the other is divine grace... The latter theory is the one we 
must accept, but not at the cost either of maintaining that Guri’ Nanak denied the 
relevance of karma as far as this initial perception is concerned, or of admitting that 
at this point he was inconsistent... The quotation... above implies an inconsistency, 
but when the paucity of such references, direct or implied, is compared with the 
very considerable weight of emphasis which he lays upon his concept of divine 
grace there can be no doubt that in the last analysis it is this grace which must 
decide the issue. The solution which he himself provides to the seeming 
inconsistency is a compromise... (McLeod 1996: 204-5). 
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Despite the fact that McLeod is very careful to include karma in his discussion of grace, 
he nevertheless seeks to resolve textual tensions and differences into conceptual 
unities. Rather than understanding Guri Nanak as speaking in different contexts at 
different levels, the modernist discourse creates a unified and level playing field where 
all can be seen and classified systematically and completely. So finally, ‘from his 
extensive hymns... it is possible to frame a system which is complete in every respect’ 
(McLeod 1997: 87). If the hidden depths and levels cannot be made visible and/or are 
inconsistent with that which can be seen, then they are ignored as irrelevant. It is 
noticeable that Gurii Nanak does not chose between nadari and karamu, nor did he 
make a compromise as McLeod claims, and nor do the specific references and general 
notions of nadari'” outnumber those of karamu'®”, (see Chapter 5). McLeod succeeds in 
making what is essentially a modernist problem into Gurai Nanak’s own dilemma. Yet, 
‘solutions’, ‘inconsistencies’ and ‘compromises’ are scarcely related to Gurii Nanak’s 
vocabulary but are rather integral with a modernist academic discourse. 

Whether the perspective taken is academic or Singh Sabha, the same modernist 
assumptions are brought into play: clarity, consistency, simple systematisations and 
reductionist totalisations of various ‘unities’ such as: ‘Sikh identity’, ‘scripture as book’ 
and ‘religion as monotheism’. Translation becomes transparent, the academic subject 
remains unquestioned and the Sikh message is universalised. Both perspectives, 
precisely because of their shared assumptions, fail to see the text’s own ‘hermeneutic’ 
claims. Rather than seek an external methodology, either validated by science or 
justified by dogmatic faith, to understand the GGS, Gurai Nanak’s own clues about 
how to interpret the Word in the text itself should be investigated and situated within 
its Indic context. This calls for a thorough analysis of the key terms, themes and 
traditions that inform the understandings of the GGS as a North Indian writing within 


the nirguna-bhakti tradition. 
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Chapter 4 


Word and praxis in North India: terms and traditions 


ape nerai ape dari. 

ape saraba rahia bharapiri. (GGS: 876, Ra: 2, 3.1-2) 
He Himself is near; He Himself is far. 

He Himself remains full in all. 


Introduction: overarching nondual themes 

Chapter 4 takes up this point of understanding texts according to the ‘claims they 
make’ seriously, and aims to develop a less generic and more ‘contextual’ 
hermeneutics. The most important contextual factors of the various terms and 
traditions reviewed below are those related to the major inter-traditional themes of 
nonduality, praxis and upaya, and it is within these themes the overlooked paradoxical 
quotes, as above, are situated. 

However, it needs to be noted here that Gura Nanak’s thought does not follow 
easily from the classical nondual ‘advaita’ traditions — which are largely commentarial 
traditions based on the interpretation of influential ‘Hindu’ texts (Vedas, Upanisads 
and especially Badarayana’s Brahma-sitra c.250 BC450 AD, a systematisation of the 
Upanisads). By distinction, Guri Nanak’s works are not positive commentaries 
(bhasyas) upon already acknowledged ‘Hindu’ sacred texts, but rather critiques of 
them, revealing a hermeneutics of suspicion more than exgetical re-affirmation. This is 
primarily because his hymns constitute their own ‘revelatory’ status as gurasabadu and 
gurabani. Moreover the term advaita itself does not exist in the GGS. However, this is 
not to say that the theme of nonduality is absent, as Gurtii Nanak’s expressions 
concerning the transcendence of duality (dubidha) - there being ‘no Other or second’ 
(avaru-na-dija) and an ‘uncountable’ or nondual ‘One’ (eku) — indicate. 

Furthermore the giants of the advaita tradition, spanning Sankara’s (trad. 788- 
820) advaita-vedanta to Ramanuja’s (11th/12th century) qualified visistadvaita-vedanta, 
are mediated through the nirguna bhakti of the Sants — merging Sankara’s knowledge 
(jfiana) with Ramanuja’s devotion (bhakti). Such figures are therefore at least two steps 
removed from Gurai Nanak. Nevertheless there are ideas that carry over through the 
mediations, some of which are consciously developed by the Sants and Gura Nanak. 
Most notable of these ideas is Sankara’s impersonal nirguna-brahman (conceived 
dynamically — only in the later tradition does it become a static, unchanging Absolute’), 


and Ramanuja’s theistic notions of a personal Being (saguna-brahman) that operates 


'See King 1999b: 220. 
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grace. Both strands are conflated and developed in Gurai Nanak’s thought, for Hari is 
at once personal and impersonal; there is grace but also karamu. 

Loy argues that ‘no concept is more important in Asian philosophical and 
religious thought than nonduality (Sanskrit advaya and advaita...), and none is more 
ambiguous’ (1988: 17). Murti, discussing Madhyamika, Vijfianavada, Advaita-Vedanta, 


states, 


Every absolutism is really an advaita or advayavada, non-dualism; they do not 
establish an absolute, but just reject duality as illusion. And the rejection is 
dialectically made and not on the basis of positive arguments. Otherwise, that on 
the strength of which the absolute is established will stand out as another reality. 
(1980: 321). 


In line with the anti-metaphysical character of orthopraxis, the above quotes indicate 
that even if a seemingly onto-theological Absolute is mentioned in these Indian 
traditions, it is done so within the context of nonduality. Murti’s statement is 
applicable to Gura Nanak’s understanding of the ‘One’ (iku), which is not metaphysical 
nor necessarily theological, but a nondual One based on a dialectical rejection of 
duality (dubidha). Furthermore, the various nondualities are all inextricably bound to a 
praxis. The path (maragu) and its liberated and enlightened condition (nirabanu, mokhu) 
inform nondual thought, not carefully argued epistemological claims that construct 
metaphysical or theological systems. Integral with an awakened state is not a concept 
or theory (of whatever beliefs) but a praxis that in most cases is described as free, non- 
compulsive and selfless (viz., unconditioned by the karmic wheel of sarisaru). The 
implications of this point have for too long been conveniently side stepped by scholars 
in general. One notable exception, however, is King who rightly criticises the 
ethnocentric presuppositions that inform a method that ignores a tradition’s soteric 
understandings in favour of its own rationalism. In contrast to Kantian and post- 
Enlightenment ‘epistemologies of limitation’, King (1999a: 175-86) argues for a 
paradoxical (and perhaps unworkable) concept of an ‘epistemology of enlightenment’, 
where at least the categories, ideas and terms of the tradition in question are neither 
accepted nor rejected out of hand but seriously engaged with as legitimate platforms 
for scholarly reflection. 

Nondual praxis, in contrast to dualistic knowledge (where the subject can own 
knowledge of other things) is by its nature, and often purposefully so, ungraspable as a 
concept. The individual subject cannot conceptualise the reality of nonduality, because 
nonduality transcends the duality of perception, of subject and object, of will. Rather, it 
is ‘approached’ through various practices of psycho-physical (yoga) and emotional 


training (bhakti). 
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It must be noted against popular academic opinion that nonduality does not 
equate to monism; ‘monism’ is only one interpretation of nonduality that favours 
unity, whereas nonduality could easily be interpreted along lines of diversity, or both 
(bhedabheda). The point here is that all versions of nonduality, are interpretations, and 
often necessitate a skilful means theme. This theme more than any other portrays the 


paradox of communicating eternal truth via the ephemeral appearances of the world: 


Everything pretends to be what it is not; it is essentially a swindle; it is unreal; it is a 
conjuring display (maya); it is the babbling of a child. (Prasannapada of Candraktrti; 
Sprung 1979: 44). 


Where the ubiquitous contingency of such trickery is most evident and yet most 
beguiling, is in language itself. Any term, idea or concept no matter how ‘sacred’ or 
influential, is but conventionally defined and dependent for its meaning upon the set 
of ultimately impermanent relations of any particular context; a fact that exposes the 
word’s ability to deliver Reality as illusory. But does this provisional, linguistic magic 
always deceive? In the West, since Heidegger and Wittgenstein, it would be difficult 
not to assume the inseparability of language, world and in Heidegger’s case, a 
historicised Being. However the implications of such ideas are notoriously intractable 
and are still argued by Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics on the one hand and 
Derrida’s deconstruction on the other, to pick out only one polarisation.” There is, 
perhaps, a need for a welcome Eastern interjection into these Western debates where 
there is a polarisation between language as a black hole of relativism and language as 
still carrying an ancient but hidden Being (God). If the phenomenal world and the 
linguisticality of its limitless signs, are understood to be so constructed and 
interdependently provisional, then their very provisionality may be used innovatively 
beyond sterile description in a metaphorics of praxis that may communicate something 
of value through lived experiences. That is to say, language may be used to undo its 
own knots via skilful tricks that no longer perpetuate the inexorable deceptions 
inherent in particular language-games. 

The idea of a praxis that involves the employment of skilful means (ie., that 
engages the conditionality of lived experience) may indeed provide new avenues for 
contemporary debates. It is this background that motivates the present thesis, which in 
many senses began as a detective story that worked backwards from a statement which 


was purportedly made by the tenth Gura, Gobind Singh, right back two centuries to 


> See for example Michelfelder & Palmer 1989; eds. Silverman & Ihde 1985, and also Caputo’s 
interpretation that Gadamer provides a reading of Heidegger that moves to the right, whilst 
Derrida’s reading moves to the left, (1987: 95-119). 
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Gura Nanak’s own works. That statement is made on the last page of the GGS* within 
Gurai Tegh Bahadhur’s couplets (salokas), and it is from there that I began to work 
through Gura Nanak’s hymns and his Japu which open the GGS. Gurai Gobind’s 
statement involves the actual word updau, (Skt. updya). This one word provides a valued 
point of departure because it brings into focus a nondual and Buddhist orientation 
neglected in Sikh studies. 

However much the theme of skilful means (upaya) is pan-Indian, it is most 
developed in the Buddhist traditions (Skt.upaya) and neglected in Sikh exegesis 
(GGS.upau). It has been chosen as an interpretive thematic not only because it is an 
indigenous idea that is concerned with praxis, but because it too has hermeneutic 
dimensions itself providing parallels with the hermeneutic circle. In fact there are a 
number of further reasons for its use. The upayic theme resonates with Gura Nanak’s 
own non-absolute thinking that also stresses the horizontal movement along a soteric 
path. It is based on a foundation of nondual thought and assumes a duality and 
nonduality between this side and the other, where nirvana is both other than samsara 
(duality), and yet ultimately no different from sarisara (nonduality). It concerns a 
communication between a human being and a transcendent Other (internal and 
external, Bodhisattva or True-Gura), and this communication is understood to have no 
limits and thus able to take any form. 

If, as Nagarjuna (c.150-250) the founder of the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhism claims, the teachings of the Buddha were taught according to two truths 
(conventional and ultimate) and that it is only by understanding the distinction 
between them that the Buddha’s profound truth (dharma) may be understood, and 
further that without the conventional truth the ultimate truth cannot be taught, then 
the provisional truth must operate as a skilful means (Méalamadhyamaka-karika 
ch.XXIV.8-10; Garfield:1995:68). It is this understanding of the phenomenal world as a 
razor-sharp duplicity that at once may bind individuals to another karmic existence, or 
work to aid a being towards liberation as a skilful means, that has been wholly missed 
in Sikh thought with the theological hypostatisation of a monotheistic ‘God’. There is 
therefore an important omission in all major interpretations of Gura Nanak’s hymns. 
Even if the overlap in terminology is overlooked, the skilful means theme by itself still 
proves to be an illuminating tool with which to approach the GGS, given its 
inseparability from a nondual praxis. Not only does it favour praxis over theoria, it also 
reflects many of the concerns in recent philosophical thinking: inclusivity of diversity 
and difference, flexibility and adaptability of the contingent, and a critical awareness of 


any and all rarefications. Indeed recent work show the beginnings of a debate that sees 


* That is before the ra@gamala, a list of ragas which does not match the actual r@gas used in the 
GGS. 
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the upayic theme as cross-culturally significant, involving the idea that ‘religions’ 
themselves, as historical creations, can be and are understood as upayas (O’Leary 1996; 
Pye 1978). 

Furthermore upaya has been thought of as a commentarial strategy used to 
resolve a traditions’ textual contradictions. As mentioned above, Henderson (1991: 
170-1) notes such a skilful strategy of accommodation most evident in the nondual 
traditions of Madhyamika and Vedanta. The teachings of the Buddha were understood 
by some commentators as being provisional or pedagogical and individually specific. 
Contradictions and inconsistency in teaching was not therefore of primary concern. 
Sankara also saw the notion of a lower and higher Brahman as a provisional teaching 
devised only to instruct the unenlightened. However, Henderson seems to miss the 
crucial point that neither Gurai Nanak nor the traditions above, necessarily want to 
‘resolve’ all textual tensions but exploit their power to shock and awaken a 
consciousness too used to the deceptions of a dualistic mindset. Theoretically, 
contradiction is not always a problem to their respective practices, but may operate as 
a positive aid to slap one out of a delusory ‘sleep’. 

There is perhaps only one monograph that reflects some of the concerns of an 
upayic motif in relation to the Sikh tradition. Though Nripinder Singh (1990: 28-9) is 
right to link the ‘means of righteous conduct’ (updya) to the truthful performance of 
action that accords with the Divine Will (hukamu), he is misguided to assume that 
‘God’s Will’ is only to be understood as an abstract, transcendental relation. Basing his 
analysis largely upon Bhai Gurdas (c.1558-c.1637), Singh glosses the actual terms 
Gurdas employs and thereby misses the upayic theme: ‘Yet there is a need for 
systematic effort (Bhai Gurdas uses two terms for what we have loosely translated 
systematic effort interchangeably: jugat and upaya), to activate these latent 
potentialities’ (1990: 34). This may be a result of his obvious theological bias: 
‘Knowledge from the Buddha, because it is non-God-orientated, is non-knowledge. 
Knowledge of self-orientated people is vanity’ (1990: 26). However, he does make the 
vital step, that for hukamu to be lived a responsibility is imposed upon the individual 
‘to find the means of honouring Him and to find the ways through which His creation 
could be better served’ (1990: 262-3). Yet, given that Nripinder Singh does not 
acknowledge the nonduality behind the need for finding the right means, the right 
means become a ‘systematic effort’ significantly curtailed by a theological and dualistic 
imposition. He thus remains silent on exactly how God’s Will (hukamu) relates to 
human action, a crucial concern for Gurai Nanak. 

Upayic praxis demands an interpretive understanding wherein the application 
of that understanding, with regard to particular contexts, simultaneously arises from 


that context as with phronesis. Thus in the hermeneutic circle and the theory of karma, 
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knowledge arising from insight (in whatever form) and knowledge arising from praxis 
are inseparable parts of the same process of understanding as application. For the 
truths of the GGS to be lived this application to context is crucial, inevitably involving 
translation and interpretive recontextualisation; understanding without interpretive 
application is dead ritual. Gurii Nanak’s Word is understood to be existentially 
accessible, present within every phenomenon of the world. His engagement with the 
Word in the world is therefore open-ended and by necessity contradictory. A major 
aim of the interpretations here is to recover nondual and upayic aspects of Gura 
Nanak’s hymns and teachings, and simultaneously deconstruct the doctrinisation and 
dualistic conceptualisation of the Gura’s Word. Finally it aims to complicate the 
common assumption that Sikh praxis is straightforward. Loy (1988: 11) observes that, 
‘dualistic action is due to the superimposition of intention upon nondual action’ 
wherein nondual praxis, which transcends the duality between self and world, would 
then have to be understood as an non-acting action. Similarly Gura Angad picks up 
this tricky problematic of true praxis, of how to act without acting, or without assuming 
the I: 


akhi bajhahu vekhana vinu kanna sunana. 

paira bajhahu calana vinu hatha karana. 

jibhai bajhahu bolana iu jivata marana. 

nanaka hukamu pachani kai tau khasamai milana. (GGS: 139, MjV: M2: sa.1). 

(Who is) seeing without eyes, hearing without ears, 

walking without feet, working without hands, 

speaking without tongue and thus dying whilst living: 

(He), (says) Nanak, having known the Order (of the Lord), is then united (with) the 
Lord. 


Indeed, what these themes of action (praxis/karamu), of no Other (nonduality / avaru-na- 
dija) and skilful means (phronesis/upaya) show is that knowledge cannot be separated 
from action, nor a truth from its practice. But before translating what those truths 
might be into a (diasporic) context, those GGS-truths themselves have to be framed in 


their wider Indic context. 


4.1. Preliminary categories 
The terms of ‘revealed canon’ and ‘secondary commentary’ can be translated into the 
classical distinction between sruti and smrti. These two terms with a third, pramdna or 
nyaya, form a tripartite epistemology to categorise all authoritative literature in Indian 
traditions, the latter stipulating ways to interpret that literature. 

Sruti has for too long only been associated with the Vedas; an earlier distinction 
between Vedic and Agamic or Tantric sruti has largely been ignored (Klostermaier 
1994: 508. fn.6). The latter would include sectarian scriptures of the Vaisnavas (their 


samhitas), Saivas (their agamas) and the Saktas (their tantras). In Klostermaier’s view, 
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‘for more than a thousand years Hindu religion has been much more influenced by the 
digamas than by the Vedas’ (1994: 67). Sruti is the result of a transcendent ‘hearing and 
‘seeing’ that is so penetrative that it reveals timeless verities. It is an inner revelation, 
intuitive and, though ‘subjective’, impersonal — i.e., beyond the ego. Smrti, on the other 
hand, being inclusive, is more located within the five-sense world and thereby involves 
history, language and interpretation, and is considered as secondary to $ruti’s 
immediacy.’ Smrti is a remembering and re-collecting of the truths of sruti, making 
them presentable to a greater audience, and so includes a wide range of styles and 
traditions, from the epic works and their adaptive oral performances, to sitra-literature 
and their commentaries and sub-commentaries. Sruti is understood to be of eternal 
significance, therefore its preservation is seen to be crucial. And this is precisely where 
smrti becomes significant. To re-understand these inner ‘sound-visions’, interpretation 
and adaptation to popular language and understanding was and is crucial: ‘The truth, 
once revealed in sruti, must ever be newly interpreted or explained in smrti’ (Coburn 
1984: 440). 

The GGS seems utterly bound to these two poles as part of its internal structure; 
on the one hand giving truth as from the Divine and on the other, acknowledging and 
speaking through the voice and terms of various traditions and their narratives. The 
two forms of the ‘Word’ then, seem hermeneutically interwoven. ‘India, it would 
appear, wants both the literal preservation and the dynamic recreation of the Word, and 
the movement between these two foci — whether or not they be called sruti and smrti, 
respectively — is both subtle and continuous’ (Coburn 1984: 450). Perhaps the most 
obvious example of the slippage between the two, is the Bhagavadgita. Being part of the 
Mahabharata, it is strictly classified as smrti, yet functionally it attains sruti status. 
Revelation (givenness) and recollection (interpretation), Sruti and smrti, go hand in 
hand. For Sruti to be meaningful at all it has to be communicated, and this demands a 
re-telling by tradition, and a true re-telling demands an inspired re-creation. Such a 
process assumes an interpretive praxis at its core. 

Sruti is as much named by smrti as it revolutionises it. Likewise Gurii Nanak’s 
genius is as much named by Hindu, Buddhist and Safi thought as it radically re- 
interprets them. Today the GGS is both revelatory and remembered in that Gura 
Nanak’s revealed Word underwent an historical process to finally culminate in a book, 
which is now understood and remembered as a textual Guri. 

Another tension, important for the argument to follow, concerns the mantric 


repetition of Vedic, and later Tantric, esoteric sounds. Since these sounds are 


: Though not considered revealed, smrti texts are understood as authoritative given the 
importance of their ‘authors’. In the narrow sense smrti refers to the Dharmasastras, in the broad 
sense it also includes the two great epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, as well as the 
eighteen Puranas. 
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considered ‘revealed’, their exact reproduction and preservation becomes a major 
concern. This has led to the belief that reproduction of the sound alone can confer 
merit, and inversely, mispronunciation calamity. Such effects of mantra were thus 
located in the actual sound rather than in their meaning. This is not the case for the 
GGS whose content and raga structure clearly show the focus to be semantic and 
hymnal. 

Within the GGS there is a structural tension concerning two different 
understandings of language that it inherits from the various traditions that it was 
influenced by: divine language on the one hand (largely Hindu), and conventional 
language on the other (largely Buddhist). Alper (1991: 381-9) has termed the latter 
Sabdadvaita, as the counterpoint to the former concept of Sabdabrahman. 

The term sabdabrahman reveals that reality (brahman) has an essentially linguistic 
nature. Brahman is equated with consciousness, speech and language, and the world is 
seen to be formed within these linguistic parameters, creating a ‘sonophonic universe’, 
revealed in the language of the Vedas. Speech thus becomes potentially divine and 
inherently creative, since sound is constitutive of reality. The human response to such a 
variety is the ritualised recitation of mantric sounds embedded in the ‘language of the 
gods’ (Sanskrit), of which only an elite caste have access and mastery. 

Sabdadvaita, however, assumes the non-linguisticality of the ultimate. 
Description is impossible, even from a revealed source; all statements are conventional 
and false, though not futile. The skilful, though conventional, use of language becomes 
all important; some statements, if employed wisely, may awaken, whilst others may 
cause a deeper delusion. The basic response here is pedagogical, involving a listening 
to, a discernment and enactment of, the communication of the (Gurai’s) Word. Since 
language is mere convention, any language and thereby anybody, thing or event may 
express the divine or the truth; hence the low-caste bhakti movement and its ‘divine’ 
yet vernacular utterances. 

Thus, sabdabrahman is dualistic, where certain linguistic terms attain divine 
status over others, and some words are mantrically understood, whereas sabdadvaita is 
nondualistic, language being conventional, interpretive and indicative — not necessarily 
descriptive. The GGS whilst including the former as recitation (japu) favours the latter 
as pedagogic Guri-speech. 

Another major interpretive strategy running through a variety of Indian 
traditions is the theory of two truths (dvaya-satya) already mentioned. At its simplest it 
is the truths of sarisdra and nirvana. This involves the crossing from one to the other. In 
Advaita Vedanta, Sankara distinguishes two brahmans, two states of being, and two 
modes of knowing. In general the ‘lower’ truth (sariurti-satya) is usually related to a 


qualified and provisional Brahman (saguna-brahman), the three material strands 
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running throughout all existence (trai-guna) and the three states of consciousness, (first 
explicated in the Upanisads as waking, dreaming and deep sleep); the ‘highest’ truth 
(paramartha-satya) relates to the ineffable Brahman (nirguna-brahman) and the fourth 
state of superconsciousness (turiya). This latter ‘attributeless’ brahman is viewed from 
gnostic, nondual awareness, or (vidya). Without this knowledge, one can only perceive 
the ‘attributed’ saguna-brahman from dualisitic ignorance (avidyda). In Nagarjuna’s two 
truths the ultimate cannot be communicated without resorting to the conventional 
(Miala-Madhyamaka-Karika xxiv. 8-10). In other words, every teaching of the ultimate is 
provisional from the standpoint of true knowledge. 

In fact it is precisely because conventional truth cannot but be used, with all its 
seductive trappings, that the need to use it skilfully arises. Pye notes that the skilful- 
means literature ‘has a natural outgrowth in a series of treatises associated with the 
Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna and others’ (1978: 112). He further states that skilful 
means ‘is quite analogous to the role of “provisional” truth as contrasted with 
“absolute” truth’ of Madhyamika, and further speculates that this ‘distinction may 
explain why he [Nagarjuna] did not use the term “skilful means”.’ (1978: 13). He goes 
on to state, ‘It therefore seems possible to claim a harmony of approach or 
understanding between the Madhyamika text and the [upayic] sutras... so that it would 
be correct to assume an implicit acceptance of “skilful means thought”.’ (1978: 114).° 
However, ultimately there can be no ontological difference between the ‘conventional’ 
and ‘absolute’ truths, only an epistemological one, given that emptiness (Sinyata), the 
‘absolute’ value in Mahayana Buddhism, is itself empty of ultimate existence; no 
hypostatisation of any thing or value can exist in Buddhism, not of self, not even of the 
Buddha and his Dharma (Newland 1992: 15). Therefore both conventional and ultimate 
truths must operate as updyas, provisional truths. Indeed, according to the Lotus Sutra, 


this insight is said to be the Buddha’s intention all along: 


Only by the Buddha-vehicle will they attain extinction [nirvana]; there is no other 
vehicle remaining apart from the teachings of the tathdgatas’ skilful means. 
(Saddharmapundartka vol.IX: 25 column c; Pye 1978: 125). 


In both Hindu and Buddhist traditions then, the conventional truth concerns that 
which is conditioned, whether it is by the three modes (gunas), or by interdependent 
relations (pratityasamutpada). In both traditions the two-truths are inseparable; it is 
through the ‘lower brahman’ of convention that the ‘higher brahman’ of nirvana is 


attained. Finally, in both traditions the relative truth is employed to bring about perfect 


° There are four main siitras that incorporate the skilful means theme: the Skill in Means Sitra 
(Upayakausalyasitra), the Lotus Sitra of the True Law (Saddharmapundarikasiitra), the Teachings of 
Vimalakirti Sitra (Vimalakirtinirdesasitra), and the Perfection of Wisdom Sitras 
(Prajriaparamitasiitra). 
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understanding of the ultimate truth and and this necessitates a skilful means strategy. 
It is the skilful use of linguistic conventions that characterises the sabdadvaita dimension 
from the mantric use of sabdabrahman. And it is also why Gurai’ Nanak assumes the 
two-truth theory by siding with the former over the latter, in believing that revelation 
concerns pragmatic and skilful communication, not merely the recitation of sacred 


sound. 


Context, guru-text and praxis 

If the focus is on praxis and engagement by way of the text, rather than on the texts 
themselves by allegiance to their doctrines, then a certain contextual awareness is 
required. Ramanujan (1990) exploits this sensibility to contrast the West’s tendency to 
be ‘context-free’ with the East’s tendency to be ‘context-sensitive’. He gives the 
example of the West’s hierarchical dualism and division between ‘man and his culture’ 
and the ‘world of nature’, whereas the Indian man is sensitive to and integral with his 
natural ‘context’ (1990: 50-3). 

Reviewing Ramanujan’s ideas, Dallmayr (1994) sees the West’s focus on the text 
despite its context, as being underpinned by a rational discourse that formulates into a 
‘philosophical system building’. This in turn leads to the familiar tendency to 
universalise one’s theoretical constructions beyond the context from which they arose — 
a typical Enlightenment objective. This rationalistic emphasis relies on a dis-embodied 
mental reasoning that, more often than not, results in a decontextualised metanarrative 
—a discourse that has ‘forgotten its own metaphorical birth’ (Derrida). 

In contradistinction to this modernist metaphysics, Dallmayr adopts (though 
not uncritically) Ramanujan’s view of the East as being more ‘context-sensitive’. This 
context-sensitive ‘life-world’ tends to proceed with a knowledge that is embodied and 
experiential, emphasising particularity and contingency, important for an upayic praxis 


where being true is valued over the truth in abstract: 


saccahu orai sabhu ko upari saccu acaru. (GGS: 62, SrA: 14, 5.3). 
Truth is the highest of all virtues; but higher still is the living of Truth. 


Gurt Nanak’s statement reflects the concern with a shift in focus from a fixed, ‘context- 
free’ text or description of truths to a contingent movement of textual application, 
revealing a sensitivity to context. The quote signals a warning not to misunderstand 
the text in a like manner. Academics may make claims about Gura Nanak’s 
proclamations, but to claim, in the Enlightenment-scientific paradigm, often means to 
assert the propositional truth of a statement. Guri Nanak’s proclamations, however, 
indicate that the ‘truth of a statement depends not on the status of its referent, but how 


it affects us’ (Kasulis 1993: 271). It is the challenge and embodiment of knowledge, not 
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its representation, that is the focus in the contexts of GGS-orthopraxy. This is a key 
point that requires elaboration. 

To perceive the GGS as simply a collection of various timeless truth-claims is to 
romanticise and formalise its textual-semantic content over and above its situational and 
often pedagogical-phonetic context. The teacher-student relation (Gura-Sikh), keeping the 
company of saints (sddha-sangati), singing and interpreting the hymns (kiratanu, katha), 
repetition of and meditative reflection upon the divine Name (ndama-japana; nama- 
simarana), all provide the contextual tone, sound, feeling and contemplative sense 
within which the former meaning should be understood. The focus is not on the text 
per se but the activity generated by and with it via the notion of the guru. 

Hence, the power of the hymns of the Guri Granth Sahib are integral to the 
semantics of exegesis, where the poetic-emotive ‘voice’ should inform any rational- 
referential ‘discourse’. Such textual praxes are not something to be thought about under 
the strictures of logical argument, but understood as a lived activity. Rather than 
ponder an abstract truth of Being, this reflects a guru-guided praxis that relates the 
psycho-social being of truth. 

The guru then is central to textual activity in most Indian contexts. He or she is, 
purportedly, someone who not only knows the textual truths but enacts them. 
Sundararajan (cited by Smith 1993: 305. fn.36) states that a ‘Hindu is “saved” by a guru 
rather than by a scripture’, and that access to scripture is gained usually only through a 
guru. Furthermore a scriptural truth is only true if it can be in some sense engaged 
with, if not actualised. The guru’s instruction is aimed at achieving this individual 
application. The text is therefore the guru’s means, a secondary tool. Without the guru 
the tool is of little worth for the guru himself is the means providing the key to its use: 
‘in the matter of getting mantras to work it is the guru who is the path [means] (gurur- 
upayah)’ (Alper 1991: 259, 263): 


The guru’s form (mirti) is the source of trance (dhyana), 

the guru’s foot is the source of ritual action (paja); 
The guru’s utterance (vakya) is the source of mantra, 

the guru’s compassion (krpa) is the source of freedom (moksa). 
(The puranic Guru-Gitd v.76; Alper 1991: 263). 


Compare Gurt Arjan’s rehearsal of this trope: 


gura kt mitrati mana mahi dhianu. 

gura kai sabadi mantru manu mana. 

gura ke carana ridai lai dharau. 

guru parabrahamu sada namasakarau. (GGS: 864, Go: M5: 7, 5, 1). 
Meditate upon the image of the Gura within the mind. 

Through the Word of the Gura, [may] the mind obey the mantra. 
I Take (and) enshrine the Feet of the Gura within the heart. 

I ever bow to the Gurt, the Supreme Brahman. 
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In respect of the GGS as a praxis, Smith’s definition of skill-in-means (upaya- 
kauSalya) is illuminating. The original meaning (etymological and textual) ‘has more to 
do with making available an effective avenue along which someone may travel’ (1993: 
162). Such journeying-actions cannot be theorised into an abstract generalisation 
without each updya as an individual ‘way-making’ being forsaken. In this regard 
Heidegger’s later thinking about ‘way as Appropriation’, where the way is how 
Appropriation does what it does, provides a passage that is illuminating for the 
present discussion: ‘Way-making understood in this sense no longer means to move 
something up or down a path that is already there. It means to bring the way... forth 
first of all, and thus to be the way’ (Heidegger 1971: 129). Such an understanding of 
way-making that is created by engagement itself has parallels with an upayic praxis as 
well as Gadamer’s phronesis. GGS truths could well be understood as ‘effective 
avenues’, and to some extent in Heidegger’s sense ‘created’ in their lived 
appropriation. 

More generally, a parallel may be drawn between ‘way-making’ and Deutsch’s 
discussion of the tradition-text that recalls Foucault’s concern: ‘Appropriation is a 
creative retaining and shaping of a content that is made one’s own. It is not a passive 
receptivity, but a dynamic engagement: what is appropriated gets changed in the act of 
changing the bearer of it’ (1989: 172). In such a praxis there is an openness and 
embodiment of a transforming knowledge, that allows temporal engagement and 
appropriation in its way-making. ‘Knowledge, then, is something made; it is a genuine 
action (karman), in this “existentialist” sense: it is not so much that which is contained 
in a (justified, true) belief or statement, as that which becomes wholly real in one’s life’ 
(Deutsch 1989: 172). And if truth is a making that is a recovery of that which was 
always already there, then it is perhaps better called an un-making, an un-doing of 
samsdaru. 

The central point here discloses that the guru-celd-text praxis demands the self to 
transcend and transform itself: ‘Self knowledge, as realisation and appropriation, in 
fact becomes the content of the tradition text in its essential form... it becomes at once 
the embodiment of knowledge and the means to its acquisition’ (Deutsch 1989: 173). If 
the truth of a statement depends not upon the accuracy of what it points to in the 
abstract, but how it affects the individual in practice, then surely this subordinates text 
as ‘revealed doctrine’ to a guru-guided praxis. This praxis points simultaneously to 
located textual words as well as an everywhere locatable psycho-cosmic Word. And 
the latter is only attained through some kind of engagement with the former. Such 
understandings contextualise well Gurii Nanak’s textual and psycho-cosmic Word, 
which is itself identified as the Gura (GGS: 943, SG: 44.2), as well as a praxis: 
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jatu pahara dhtraju suniaru. 

aharani mati vedu hathiaru. 

bhau khala agani tapa tau. 

bhanda bhau ammritu titu dhali. 

ghariai sabadu sacct takasala. (GGS: 8, JP: 38.1-5). 

Control (of the senses) is the goldsmith’s workshop, Steadfastness the goldsmith; 
Mind the anvil, Knowledge the hammer; 

Fear (of Hari) the bellows, severe Austerities the fire; 

Love (of Hari) is the crucible, in that melt the immortal Nectar; 

Thus is the true mint of the Word to be fashioned. 


In relating the background of these broad indigenous ideas to the GGS several issues 
must be recognised. Firstly, the Sikh-Gurda tradition of inspired ‘elaboration’ and 
‘exegesis’ provide an important internal context for interpreting Guri’ Nanak’s hymns, 
as do the Sant tradition, and less so the Sikh interpretive traditions beyond the GGS. 
Secondly, the GGS, being anti-Vedic yet maintaining its own ‘revelatory’ status as the 
Word of the Gurt (gurabani), is ambiguously located along the revelation- 
remembrance continuum, and can only be meaningfully understood as a ‘canon’ that is 
not eternal in itself but gains its longevity in relation to constant translation and 
application. Thirdly, the nondual expressions throughout the GGS, as well as the 
superiority of the Word/Name over and above the mantra (argued below), bring into 
focus the conventional view of language over the divine view, and thus lay the 
foundation for an upayic interpretation of those hymns. Fourthly, and finally, the text 
discloses the importance of a context-sensitivity where embodied praxis is integral to 
any understanding that may arise. This suggests that the GGS would be better 
understood as a pragmatic tool rather than as a canon of ‘timeless truths’ to be simply 
believed in. Thus, if the text is a way, one should ponder how its ‘truths’ are to be 
enacted, rather than systematise and classify what those truths are for posterity or 


academic acclaim. For Gura Nanak the ‘how’ is located within the gura-sabadu praxis: 


nanaka namu na visarai chittai sabadu kamai. (GGS: 62, SrA: 14, 8.3). 
Forget not the Lord’s Name, O Nanak, for one is freed by practising the Word. 


4.2. Updya-kausalya and phronesis 

It is important to investigate this praxis from both the indigenous and diasporic 
contexts if the GGS is to relate to the practice of Western Sikhs. In this respect Buddhist 
upaya is as important as the hermeneutics of phronesis in the contemporary translation 
of that praxis. The term upaya-kausalya or ‘skill-in-means’, covers the following semantic 


range: 


way, method, strategy, expedient, stratagem, device, craft, means-accommodation, 
adapted teaching, skilful means, artifice, tactfulness, salvific means, provisional 
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means, appropriate means, effective avenues, ‘lies’ that point to the truth. (Adapted 
from Pye 1978: 10-18, Tatz 1994: 1-16, Smith 1993: 324-5, and Matsunaga 1974). 


It is a primarily Mahayana Buddhist concept which represents a soteriological 
principle expressed in action. The Buddha or Bodhisattva (a Buddha-to-be) are seen to 
be constantly devising innumerable ‘means’ to enlighten all sentient beings. Each upaya 
is skilfully adapted to suit the unique dispositions of each individual. This requires 
great insight (prajfid) into the nature of (karmic) reality and its particular constituents 
(dharmas) in their innumerable relations. For the Bodhisattva skilful means are born out 
of a nondual tension between two opposing forces: the wisdom (prajfia) to perceive the 
essencelessness (Sinyata) of all dharmas (which pulls the Bodhisattva towards 
Buddhahood and away from the world), and compassion (karuna@) which manifests 
itself in an eternal vow made by the Bodhisattva ‘to save all sentient beings’ from their 
notional selves (atman/svabhava), (thereby pulling him towards the world of suffering 
beings). These skilful means are meant to be enacted immediately and then abandoned, 
hence their provisional and pragmatic nature. There are no limits regarding what these 
means could be. 

The Matsunagas (1974) state that there are two main approaches to upaya found 
in the sitras: one being the Buddha’s spontaneous communication of his experience 
with the ignorant, and the other being the ignorant individual’s use of this 
communication to attain enlightenment (1974: 54, 72). Pye clarifies the two opposing 
directions, saying that whether ‘considered as working downwards or upwards the 
skilful means are above all provisional. They not only need to be established from 
above but also to be superseded from below’ (1978: 4). This implies a certain ambiguity 
and continuity in transformation at the heart of the idea; a soteric movement on a raft 


that is continually being re-made. 


The simile of the raft 

Though upaya-kausalya is a Mahayana technical term, and is therefore post-canonical 
from the Theravadin perspective, Gombrich notes, ‘the exercise of skill to which it 
refers, the ability to adapt one’s message to the audience, is of enormous importance in 
the Pali Canon’ (1996: 17). This indicates that the theme is not at all dependent on the 
actual term itself, since very similar ideas can be found in the Pali suttas of the 
Theravada tradition. The oldest and by far the most central expression of the skilful 


means theme is that which involves the use of a raft: 


Even so I have taught my teachings to be like a raft, 
for the sake of crossing over, not for holding on to. 
If, monks, you understand them to be like a raft, 
you will let go of my teachings, let alone of things I have not taught. 
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(Alagaddiipama-sutta 22; Gombrich 1996: 23-4).° 


As the dhamma (teaching of the Buddha) is to be understood as a raft (to be abandoned 
once skilfully used), so too, nearly two thousand years later it would seem, does Gura 


Nanak understand the chief terms of his soteriology: 


satigura hai bohitha sabadi langhavanaharu. 

tithai pavanu na pavako na jalu na akaru. 

tithai sacca sacci nai bhavajala taranaharu. (GGS: 1009, MrA: 2, 2). 

The True-Guri is a boat, through the Word one is delivered across. 

Where there is no wind, nor fire, no water nor form, 

There abides the True One’s True Name, which ferries one across the terrible ocean. 


It is verses like these that demand an investigation of the upayic theme in Gura 
Nanak’s thought, especially when the three most central terms to Guri Nanak’s 
thinking (the True-Gura, Word and Name) can be explicitly understood under an 
upayic motif. 

In complete opposition to theoria, Tatz notes, ‘the deeds of the Buddha are not 
dependent upon karma, as are the deeds of unawakened beings — they depend upon the 
needs of the present and are inspired by skill in means’ (1994: 8). Thus upayas do not 
constitute an abstract knowledge that can be transferred from one situation to the next, 
given their creation in and application to, specific contexts. Formulating updyas into a 
general system of knowledge is therefore a nonsense (Conze 1978: 43). Like phronesis 
upayas resist theory. Thus, because Bodhisattvas are endowed with ‘inconceivable 
means’, they can ‘live in whatever way will serve to convert sentient beings’ 
(Upayakausalya-stitra v.71; Tatz 1994: 51). These ways may indeed include actions that 
are conventionally deemed ‘immoral’ or deluded. The consequent danger is to 
misunderstand skilful means which operates at the level of intention, not physical 
action. Ananda is reprimanded by the Buddha for precisely this mistake when he sees 
the King with a woman on her couch, unaware of his intentions and _ hers 
(Upayakausalya-siitra v.29; Tatz 1994: 33). Thus skilful means, though manifest in action, 
is related to an inner psychological/ karmic law that should not be judged externally. 


And only the Buddha perceives the incomprehensible workings of karma: 


Knowing that all living beings have many kinds of desires deeply implanted in their 
minds, I expound the dharma in accordance with their basic disposition by means of 
various karmic reasonings, similes, verbal expressions and my power of skilful 
means. (Saddharmapundarika, Pye 1978: 25). 


Since the law of karma is inescapable (Updayakausalya-sitra v.143; Tatz 1994: 76) and 
given the individual’s psychological habits (samskaras), the Buddha uses the 


° This idea continued throughout Buddhist discourse and manifests with little change in the 
Siddhas of the 8th to 12th century. See Kavnrne 1977: 104-5; 222. 
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individual’s own karma as an updaya to point out the one Dharma: ‘But the Thus-Come- 
One (is deliberately impassive); he displays the functioning of karma out of skill in 
means’ (Updayakausalya-siitra v.152; Tatz 1994: 80). This would mean that any action (of 
worship) could be understood as a skilful means, even simply folding the hands or 
raising an arm (Saddharmapundarika; Kato: 1971: 56-9). Pye comments that the ‘Lotus 
siitra teaches that the notion of nirvana and the whole nine-fold teaching of the Buddha 
is not to be considered as other than a means or more than a means, while at the same 
time it teaches that actions such as slightly bending [bowing] the head are also to be 
understood in terms of the same dialectic’ (1978: 32). This Dharma and its One Way 
(ekayana)’ comprise of an infinite number of upayas ranging from the banal to the extra- 
ordinary, all in constant motion, thus allowing a continually changing teaching in 
accordance with people and their changing temporal contexts. It is this dynamic 
character that brings to light the relationship between skilful means and historical 
action in the continuity of the samsaric process. 

From a general point of view it would seem then that there can be no incorrect 
view with skilful means, since each view, as each action, can be appropriate for some 
individuals at some time in their journey to awakening. That is to say, what is taught is 
always contingent upon who is being taught; in upaya context always precedes content: 
‘Just as the grammarians begin with reading the alphabet, the Buddha teaches 
doctrines that students can bear’ (Ratnavali IV.94-96; Lopez 1993: 2). 

This does not, however, justify any doctrine; for, just as any view can awaken, 
so can any view delude. The point, nevertheless, is not to be missed: since ‘views’ in 
many Indian contexts are simultaneously paths, their provisionality is dictated by the 
extent of one’s journeying as is their efficacy by one’s engagement. Thus it is how a 
particular action is understood, and by whom, that reveals an identity between updaya, 
action and interpretation. A means may be skilful or unskilful, and it is only through 
wisdom or insight (prajfia) that the difference may be known. This involves being able 
to identify the ‘skilful’ raft, use it and abandon it once its usefulness has ceased. To 
hold on to any particular raft is to reify the means into the goal, thereby creating a 
dualism between knowledge and action. Given that the same action may either delude 
or liberate, worldly existence becomes double-edged. What then is required are not 
certain actions over others, but correct ways of interpreting action, as well as 
understanding how to act. 

In later Mahayana thought, where the Buddha becomes transcendentalised into 
a cosmic principle, such that the goal is no longer nirvana but Buddhahood, the 


Bodhisattvas are similarly developed into beings that can transform into any other 


’ The ‘one way’ refers to the fact that the three ways of the Arhat, Pratyekabuddha and the 
Bodhisattva are actually united when all actions are understood as rafts, upayas, but only on the 
Bodhisattva-yana is this realised. 
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beings, forms, events, thoughts, or feelings, through skilful means. Pye notes, ‘the 
bodhisattva is able to manifest himself quite freely in any way necessary to help others. 
Even the tempting devils and tormenting oppressors who make life difficult for 
bodhisattvas in training may themselves secretly be bodhisattvas’ (1978: 91). It 
therefore becomes increasingly difficult to separate everyday experiences from the 
activity of the Bodhisattva, whose actions point to life’s inherent skilfulness as a means 
for self transformation (recall the quote from the Prajiiaparamita-siitra above ch.1: 29). 

If the Dharma is not a teaching that can be taught independent of the praxis of 
living, that is to say, if the Dharma is a raft, then it can only be understood through 
individual engagement with every ‘event’ in one’s life. Tulku, in translating upaya for 
an American audience, also makes the shift from an external Buddha to an 
omnipresent Buddha where updayas become an active knowledge born of a caring 
attitude. In short this means that ‘every moment in life is an opportunity for learning; 
every experience enriches our lives’ (Tulku 1991: 10). The communication between the 
Bodhisattva /Buddha with an ignorant disciple is also internalised, as being a relation 


between sensory experience and its processing: 


We lead superficial lives only because we choose to ignore the messages from our 
hearts and minds... There is no secret to discovering the true quality of our inner 
nature, for our minds and senses are eager to tell us all about ourselves. All we need 
to do is listen. (Tulku 1991: 80). 


The Buddha becomes the ‘inner voice’. This is echoed in Gurti Nanak’s cardinal 
emphasis upon a soteric and yet mundane listening (suniai) to the psycho-cosmic Word 


of the True-Gura: 


suniai joga jugati tani bheda... 

suniai ditkha papa ka nasu. 

suniai satu samtokhu gianu... 

suniai andhe pavahi rahu. (GGS: 2-3, JP: 9.3; 9.6; 10.1; 11.3). 

By listening the right method to practice Yoga, the secrets in the body are 
[revealed]... 

By listening (there is) the destruction of sorrows and sins. 

By listening truth, contentment and (divine) knowledge [is obtained]... 

By listening [even] the blind find the way. 


A skilful means based knowledge therefore does not postulate abstracted ideals, 
guiding all sentient beings, but locates that knowledge within an existential praxis. It 
concerns an interrelated knowledge of effective engagements such that the knowledge 
of what to do now, by listening to the purity of one’s motivations, is discovered and 
created by directly facing the present problem or situation and enacting the action 
demanded by. That is to say, this knowing-action or simply self-reflection generates its 


own updyas. This demands an ability to live with change as the norm where identity is 
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not based upon fixed notions of permanence, but upon constantly changing and 
negotiated relations. In this vein both Buddhism and the Sikh Guris challenged all 
action instigated by the ego (which resists change) with their teachings of no-self 
(anatman) and the destruction of self (@pu gavai) respectively. 

Upaya therefore speaks of a selfless and compassionate attitude of focused 
engagement and sincere sensitivity, that is itself transformed in the process of its 
enactment, thus generating further possibilities for future praxis. This is echoed in Gura 
Nanak’s emphasis on truthful living (saccu dcaru) as a natural (sahaju) process open to 
all, which involves a selfless movement (hukami raja calana) according to divine Law. 

For the argument that skilful means is inherently interpretive it is important to 
note that later Buddhist understanding developed updya as a hermeneutic and 
exegetical strategy (Lopez 1993; Henderson 1991). This development leads to 
understanding the different phases of the various Buddhist traditions as being 
composed of different upayic or interpretive frameworks, where different times 
demanded different teachings (Chappel 1993: 187). Much bhakti literature makes 


strikingly similar claims. To quote Gurti Amar Das: 


kalajuga mahi bahu karama kamamhi. 

na@ rutti na karama thai pahi. 

kalajuga mahi rama namu hai saru. (GGS: 1130, Bh: M3: 10, 1.1-3). 

They perform a myriad actions in the Kali-Age (kalajuga). 

(But) their actions bear no (fruit), (for) the season is not (propitious). 

In the Kali-Age, Rama’s Name, is the [efficacious] value / essence (saru). 
As dharma degenerates the age changes, and so therefore does the teaching, goal and 
praxis (GGS: 470, AsV: 13, 1). It would seem then that any description of the ultimate, if 
taken as absolute, within the framework of praxis, is naive if not delusory. The dharma 
and the teachings of the Guriis seem to imply a contextual knowledge that transforms 
itself and the practitioner in its application. Though it is informative to understand 
upaya as a ‘hermeneutics of accommodation’, as well as a ‘hermeneutics of 
appropriation and control’, as Lopez (1993: 55) does, it is equally important not to 
forget its origin as a hermeneutics of self-transformation. 

The latter hermeneutic praxis requires an understanding that the goal is the 
means along a horizontal movement, since the raft is simultaneously leaving the 
samsaric shore and approaching the other nirvanic shore at any one point. The 
Absolute is not a distinct abstraction, but the actual way itself. The aim in Mahayana is 
not to reach nirvana but to travel in such a way that the duality between samsara and 


nirvana is transcended. Similarly, Guri Nanak notes: 


ape sagaru bohitha ape paru aparu. 
saci vata sujanu tim sabadi laghavanaharu. (GGS: 54, SrA: 3, 3.1-2). 
You Yourself are the ocean and the ship (and) Yourself are the further and nearer 
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bank. 
My omniscient Lord! You are the right path and Your Word the navigator to ferry 
across. 


Gura Nanak’s focus on ‘way-making’ as the goal has been forsaken for the paradisical 
other shore. Studies on the Sikh path, betraying a Christian influenced soteriology, 
have missed this locus of action. In a long awaited reversal of the ‘finger-pointing-to- 
the-moon’ analogy, Gura Nanak’s thought here implies that one should keep one’s 
eyes firmly fixed on the finger, otherwise one’s bearings are lost in dreaming about all 
that ‘heavenly glory’. Gurai Nanak’s Absolute does not dwell in the sky, but is won and 


lost in human praxis. 


Action: phronesis and upaya 

Given the locus of action, it is important to reflect how this upayic praxis relates to the 
Western notion of phronesis. Understanding for Gadamer is an historically effected 
process. This denotes a movement through time that never reaches completion, since 
‘we understand as we do because we exist as we do’ (Caputo 1987: 61). Such an 
ontological movement brings into view an important parallel with upaya, where 
understanding and action are also inseparable. As discussed above, to investigate the 
relation between understanding and action, knowledge and _ historical existence, 
Gadamer introduces his discussion on phronesis via three contrasts with techne. Techne 
can be learned and lost, phronesis cannot. Techne is a means to an end which can be 
known in advance, phronesis cannot be known in advance and transcends the means- 
end duality. Finally techne being context-free does not depend upon others to be 
practised, whereas phronesis being context-sensitive requires an understanding of 
others that transforms the self. Phronesis then possesses an ethical dimension which 
techne lacks. 

Like phronesis, upaya is a skill in praxis not in technique. It involves one’s whole 
psycho-social being, and unites the means-end duality into a nondual movement. This 
existential movement occurs according to ‘how one rows’ or acts, revealing a complex 
process where means and end are joined in their very enactment, and in which as one 
matures the means and ends change. More fundamentally, both assume that the right 
means arise from immersing oneself in the context of action. Furthermore Bernstein 
notes that phronesis ‘is not detached from the interpreter but becomes constitutive of his 
or her praxis’ (1983: 146), while Dunne states that Aristotle’s phronesis ‘is the notion 
through which he allows into knowledge, as well as into the proper ordering of human 
affairs, the greatest degree of flexibility, openness, and improvisation’ (1993: 245) - 


qualities that can hardly be overlooked in a skilful means theme. 
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Paralleling the insight (prajiia@) required to see updyas, phronesis is grasped 


through an intuitive seeing (nous): 


The self-knowledge of which Aristotle speaks is characterized by the fact that it 
includes perfect application and employs its knowledge in the immediacy of the 
given situation... seeing what is immediately to be done is not a mere seeing but a 
nous. This is also confirmed by what constitutes the opposite of this kind of seeing. 
The opposite of seeing what is right is not error or deception but blindness. A 
person who is overwhelmed by his passions suddenly no longer sees what is right 
to do in a given situation. (Gadamer 1993: 322). 


Not only does Gadamer talk about self-knowledge, but does so under illuminating 
parallels with Asian traditions; phronesis involves a type of ‘seeing’ (nous) that is really 
an insight born out by experience, an intuition of the whole situation, where one ‘has to 
respond to the demands of the situation of the moment’ (Gadamer: 322). But, perhaps 
the main point is that such seeing can become clouded not only by faulty thinking but 
by inner passions. In an Asian context phronesis would be the exclusive domain of the 
guru, who is no longer blinded by either his passions or his ego. It is interesting to note 
then that Gadamer’s phronetic hermeneutics intimates nondual and upayic notions, as it 
embraces both means and end in a ‘curious way’ one cannot ‘distinguish between 
knowledge and experience, as can be done with techne’ (Gadamer 1993: 322). This is 
what makes phronesis, for Gadamer, ‘the fundamental form of experience (Erfahrung)’ 
(1993: 322). A similar estimation of upaya arises in later Buddhist traditions. 

Perhaps the most important feature of phronesis, and Gadamer’s hermeneutics 
thereof, for this thesis, is the understanding it gives of action in terms of the self’s 
growth along a heuristic process within the social (ethos) as opposed to the natural 


(physis) context: 


Man becomes what he is through what he does and how he behaves - i.e., he 
behaves in a certain way because of what he has become. (Gadamer 1993: 312). 


To an Indian ear, the above and indeed the hermeneutic circle in general, are akin to 
basic definitions of karma, where past ways of acting influence future ways through a 
conditioning that becomes inscribed in one’s own psycho-physical make up. However, 
Gadamer’s context for the above statement, though limited to effects experienced 
within one life and not across lives, does not exclude the psychological dimension via 
his historically-effected-consciousness constituted through social habituation and 
forged by a paradigm or tradition. Thus phronesis is a matter of character, formed 
through social conditioning. Every communication involves a conflation of past 
prejudices within new situations that demands transformations in the self: ‘The moral 
self, therefore, is nothing definite or fixed: it is a general disposition to act that is 


reconstituted in every concrete application. Strictly speaking, then, the moral self has 
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no individual identity. It is an habituated openness that is always in transition’ 
(Aylesworth 1991: 72). Dunne elucidates this ‘embodied knowledge’ via Gadamer’s 


understanding of Aristotle’s phronesis which, 


... has disclosed in a subtle and profound manner the structure of a kind of 
understanding which, even though it is the conscious source of order in a person’s 
dispositions and actions, nonetheless always remains indebted to these dispositions 
and to the history of actions which lives on in them. (Dunne 1993: 126). 


Karma similarly operates on a history of actions and their consequences which ‘live on’ 
in present action as predisposing forces. What else does the hermeneutic circle entail 
but a ‘negotiated’ fusion of past understandings with present experience? As with 
upaya, Dunne makes the distinction between phronesis as a ‘moving knowledge’ of 
particulars and the history of past conditionings as a ‘habitual knowledge’ of 
universals (understood here as karma), both of which exist through time as one 
movement: ‘This “moving” knowledge is of course involved in a close reciprocal 
relation with the habitual knowledge’ (Dunne 1993: 297). 

Not unlike the dependency of moving knowledge upon habit formation, in 
phronesis there is no split between being and its use, or in Gadamer’s terms, between 
‘possession’ and ‘application’. As upaya is inseparable from karma, so is phronesis 
absorbed into action, since Dunne observes, action is ‘an ineluctable movement that a 
person can never step out of’ (Dunne: 268). Action like interpretation is not a choice. 
Each being is always ‘moving’ under his own conditioning, always already acting in 
interpretation. 

This is not dissimilar to the karmic context of action, perhaps most popularly 
known in the Bhagavadgita’s (v.3.5.): ‘Indeed, no one, even in the twinkling of an eye, 
ever exists without performing action; everyone is forced to perform action, even that 
action which is against his will, by the gunas [predisposing modes] which originate in 
material nature’ (Sargeant 1984: 135). It is not surprising then the same tradition-text 
(v.2.5; Sargeant 1984: 162) defines Yoga as, ‘skill-in-actions’ (yogah-karamasu-kausalam). 
If phronesis is understood within praxis where ‘each new act arises within the terrestrial 
magnetism of our past acts, which lie sedimented in our habits’ (Dunne 1993: 268), then 
the connection with karma seems legitimate: both phronetic hermeneutics and Gura 
Nanak’s gura-sabadu praxis use as the modus operandi of their thinking a ‘returning’ or 
‘staining’ action, an embodied knowledge that cannot be instrumentalised, and about 


which comment can only fall prey to metanarratives. Dunne cites Aristotle: 


It is by performing just acts that the just man is produced, and by doing temperate 
acts, the temperate man; without doing these, no one would have even a prospect of 
becoming good... But most people do not do these, but take refuge in theory [logos] 
and think that they are being philosophers and will become good in this way, 
behaving somewhat like patients who listen attentively to their doctors, but do none 
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of the things they are ordered to do. (Nicomachean Ethics, E.N. 2.4.1105b12-18; 
Dunne 1993: 290). 


Not only is this the standard implication of all karma theories, but Aristotle’s phronesis, 
shares an archetypal upayic anology that likens the Buddha or Gura not to 
philosophers but physicians, and their knowledge not as theoria, but as medicine 
(praxis). Understanding one’s psycho-social predispositions, whether negatively 
(karma) or positively (Gadamer’s prejudices), requires an abnormal vigilance even to 
seek an appropriate means let alone enact it, it being far easier to repeat the past than 


innovate a new present: 


The essential point is that phronesis is a habit of attentiveness that makes the 
resources of one’s past experiences flexibly available to one and, at the same time, 
allows the present situation to ‘unconceal’ its own particular significance... 
phronesis is not a completed state of knowledge that can be made the object of 
instruction. On the contrary, there is an openness in the experience of the phronimos, 
and through this openness he or she is continually involved in a learning process. 
(Dunne 1993: 305). 


Phronesis speaks of an insightful action that only comes to surface through specific 
engagements with present situations as they arise in relation to past experience. Such 
understandings of a heuristic mode of being will help inform the interpretation of the 
gura-sabadu praxis as the echo is to be heard in English, and so resist any theoretical 
and/or facile systematisation of ‘Gurai Nanak’s teachings’. It is as hard to differentiate 
phronesis from experience and action as it is to separate updyas or the gura-sabadu praxis 
from the experience of karma and samsara. If this raft-knowledge is not to be known for 
its own sake but enacted, then hermeneutics (translation-interpretation-engagement) is 
an understanding that does not disengage itself from the world to comment upon it, 
but provides ways to engage with the world more directly and skilfully. 

The important questions about the dependency of phronesis upon an ethos are 
not easily related to upaya. This is because the latter, unlike the former, seems not to 
depend upon such a shared ethos, and is often depicted in contrast to any such notion, 
by inverting many of its taboos into liberative devices. Furthermore phronesis is 
dependent on a culture for its moral being; upaya, especially in Buddhist usage, 
ultimately operates in an ‘other-worldly’ paradigm, and is parasitic upon any 
formation of culture, and indeed morality, for its own absolute end of liberation. 
However this concern for a shared ethos is evident in the Sikh tradition and indeed set 
it quite apart from the early Sants who remained highly critical of worldly ways. With 
Gurai Nanak, however, where liberation is not seen in opposition to worldly activity, 
there seems to be an amalgamation between a culture-dependent phronesis and a 
parasitic and contrary upaya. The liberative means are dovetailed with a this-worldly 


ethos, albeit ambiguously. Thus in the Sikh tradition the parallel between phronesis and 
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upaya is much closer. Such a worldly upaya goes some way to resolving Bernstein’s 
charge of an ahistorical phronesis, since it includes in its praxis socially orientated 


values that change across time. 


4.3. Contextualising interpretation: mantra, japa and Sabda 

Now that action has been brought into focus with regard to Indian religion in general 
and the GGS in particular, it is important to relate this praxis, especially in light of the 
contrasts between techne and phronesis as well as unskilful and skilful means, more 
closely to Gurii Nanak’s own terms and their background. In this respect it is 
informative to discuss further the sabdabrahman and sabdadvaita aspects of the GGS. The 
former can be seen in the continuous reading or sounding of the GGS (akhanda path) 
over 48 hours, the oral and silent repetition (nama japanda) of selected hymns or terms, 
as well a number of ideas and terms in Gura Nanak’s vocabulary. The latter is obvious 
from the content of every page of the GGS. It is therefore argued that there is a 
significant difference between the more dualistic practices of mantra, and the nondual 
praxis of the Word and Name, and that although Gurt Nanak includes the former it is 
only through the latter that his way is understood. Furthermore the practices that 
Sabdabrahman entails are essentially ascetic in the anti-social sense and more often than 
not dualistic, whereas praxis in the nondual sabdadvaita is more hermeneutic, entailing a 
socially orientated asceticism. Both are contextually significant for understanding Gura 
Nanak’s background presuppositions. Furthermore both are important because they 
challenge Western notions of language, thought and reason, by attempting to 
transcend language and thought. The former by the ritualisation and repetition of 


sound in mantra, and the latter through a nondual negative dialectic via Sabda/sabadu. 


Sabdabrahman: mantra-japa 

One of the most convincing arguments that Gura Nanak does indeed locate the divine 
language of being under existential language of becoming, is found in his 
subordination of the dualistic mantra under the nondual Word. Thus, before outlining 
Gura Nanak’s use of the mantra, the mantra within its various contexts of practice first 
needs to be discussed. 

The mantric practice across traditions often assumes a duality between 
gross/effect and subtle / causal levels of reality. Mantras ‘point backwards to the source 
of language, which is the source of all creation itself’ (Wheelock 1991: 120-1). The 
emphasis then is not on social truths as such but inner psychological-cum-‘universal’ 
truths. The mantric arena is located inwards (from gross matter to subtle 
consciousness) and backwards in time (from material effect to transcendent cause). The 


external-empirical world is predicated and produced from an inner-subjective world. 
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Thus causality and origins are seen to lie within consciousness, and the effects of this 
subtle realm evolve into the material world. A knowledge gained from supersensous 
experience, transcending thought and focused at the causal level, is deemed far more 
powerful in effecting psychological change than simply knowledge gained from 
observing and rationalising the objective world. Sabdabrahman speaks of the spoken 
word as ‘an act, an exercise of power’ (Gonda 1963: 244). It is therefore ‘verifiable not 
by what it describes but by what it effects’ (Bharati 1992: 102). 

On various occasions Gurtii Nanak employs a decidedly mantric vocabulary to 


understand the Word and Name: 


Oamkari brahama utapati. 

Oamkaru kia jini citi. 

Oamkari saila juga bhae. 

Oamkari beda niramae. 

Oamkari sabadi udhare. 

Oamkari guramukhi tare. 

Onama akhara sunahu bicaru. 

Onama akharu tribhavana saru. (GGS: 929-30, DO: 1.1-8). 
Oamkar created Brahma, 

by whom Oamkar was made in his mind. 

Through Oamkar the mountains and ages come to be. 
Oamkar created the Vedas. 

(It is) Oarnkar through the Word that [all] are saved. 
Through Oarmkar the Guramukhi is delivered. 

Listen to the consideration on the syllable Oamkar - 
Oarmkar syllable, essence of the three worlds. 


Excepting the third couplet, all that is said above about the sacred syllable or pranava, 
(Skt. omkara; GGS. oamkaru), lies within Upanisadic understanding.® Yet, as is typical of 
Gura Nanak’s re-reading of received smrti, he subordinates that understanding to the 
revelation of his ‘Sruti-given’ Word (Oaritkari sabadi udhare). Omkara refers to and is 
everything cosmically and cosmogonically; it is saguna and nirguna brahman; the self 
and the four states of consciousness." Guraii Nanak accepts the major terms and 
categories of Upanisadic reflection on Orit/Aum in principle, but rejects the detail and 
scholasticism of the correspondences. That is, he accepts a broad distinction between 
‘ordinary’ and ‘transcendental consciousness’ (cautha-padu, turtya''), but his inclination 
for praxis and Sabdadvaita make him subordinate such metaphysical speculation of what 


consciousness or Being actually is to focus on how to enact it. That is to say, rather than 


* See Mandikya-Upanisad, 1; Chandogya-Upanisad; 2.23.3; Radhakrishnan 1994: 695, 375. 

” Cf. Maitri-Upanisad, 6.5: ‘This syllable aum, verily, is the higher and lower Brahman’; 
Radhakrishnan 1994: 819. 

'° Waking (vaisvanara), dream (taijasa), deep sleep (prajria) and the fourth super-consciousness 
state (turiya). See Mandiakya-Upanisad, 2-8; Radhakrishnan 1994: 695-9. 

M C£; Mandikya-Upanisad, 7; Radhakrishnan 1994: 698. 
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place emphasis on mantra, or the different related levels of consciousness, Gurii Nanak 
concentrates on the practice of recitation (japa: japu*=japu"; japi”). 

In fact it is important to understand that mantras not only through their 
etymological derivations and descriptions, but also through their context of use, often 
involve initiation and instruction of japa practice given by a guru. Once initiated the 
definition and quality of the mantra-japa changes through use, as consciousness is 


‘transformed’ and the practice becomes effortless: 


gross: vacika-japa audible repetition 
upamsu-japa low intoned repetition 
manasa-japa _ silent, mental repetition 

subtle: ajapa-japa spontaneous, cosmic repetition 


Mantras aim to dissolve all surface duality and separateness into unity and 
interconnectedness at a deeper level. And since all matter emanates from 
consciousness, Ori and Brahman, then there is a cosmogonic movement outwards that 
must be reversed yogically, backwards and inwards, to reach the motionless Absolute. 
Again, simplifying the theory, Guri’ Nanak only acknowledges two of the four stages, 
japa (‘with the mouth’, ‘tongue’) and ajapd-japa. He also uses core terms prevalent in 
many North Indian traditions, like the ‘Unstruck Word’ (anahata-sabada) and ‘mystic 
sound or music’ (nada) as summative terms at other times.” However, taking Gura 
Nanak’s milieu into account, and his inclusion within the bhakti movement, such 
esoteric terms, and diverse understandings of mantra-use, were being translated into a 
vernacular language of devotion.’ However, in a typical Sant-bhakti reversal, it is not 
the individual that performs japa but the Divine: Kabir states, ‘Ram is reciting for me, 
and I am just relaxing’, and Tukaram claims: ‘God is making me bark out the Name 
like a dog’ (Tulpule 1991: 127). The insertion of the Name or the Divine into a mantric 
vocabulary and practice by Sant and Sikh writings extend the sonic and yogic 
discourse of mantra-japa into bhakti realms of Divine dependence. 

As with the Upanisadic Aum, and with japa in general, Guri Nanak also 


touches upon Tantric mantras: and the mystery of syllables: 


ikana sidhi na budhi na akali sara akhara ka bheu na lahanti. (GGS: 1411, $1: 15, 5). 
Some have no (idea of) perfection, wisdom, and understanding, nor do they get 
awareness, or know the mystery, of the Letter (akhara). 


In Tantra, all life is interconnected and fundamentally vibrational, sonic and 
understood as energy (Sakta) that can be accessed by particular letters, images and 
sounds. This is because correspondences between the microcosmic (psychic) and the 
" The Kashmiri Saivite, Abhinavagupta, describes Nada-Brahman as andhata-nada ‘unstruck 


sound’ in the Tantraloka (6.217); Beck 1993: 165, 168. 
'S See Gonda:1963: 244-97. 
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macrocosmic (physical) worlds operate on, and are enhanced by, the sound (sabda), 
resonance (nada), and breath (prana) of mantric speech, which is therefore cosmogonic. 
Some scholars have noted that the Tantric mantra finds itself in later traditions of the 


various Sant sampradayas as well as the works of the Sikh Guris: 


It would seem likely that the importance of the divine name in both the Vaisnava 
tradition and in Islam would be reflected in the Adi Granth and later Sikh scriptures 
and that, perhaps through the intermediary of the Kabirpanth, the Sikh tradition 
inherited much of the sonic mysticism of words and the Word one associates with 
Tantra. (Alper 1991: 437). 


And Gonda notes that some who followed Kabir (c.1440-1518), 


. while being influenced by ancient tantric and yogic traditions made them 
develop into elements of really deep spiritual significance, the idea of mantra grew, 
on the other hand, to become the inspired message of the spiritual teacher, 
furnishing, through him, the key to the meaning of the universe. “Everything 
connected with the three worlds is contained in the fifty-two letters”. (1963: 281-2). 


Yet, had Gonda quoted just the next line of Kabir’s verse in the GGS, it would have 
become immediately apparent that the Sikh Guriis and some Sants, though they took 
on much of the language and understandings of their Tantric milieu, nevertheless 


radically reinterpreted those ideas in accordance with their nirguna bhakti ethos: 


bavana achara loka trai sabhu kachu ina hi mahi. 

e akhara khiri jahige oi akhara ina mahi nahi... 

bavana akhara jore ani. 

sakia na akharu eku pachani. (GGS: 340; 343, BA: Kabir 1; 45.1-2). 

The three worlds and everything else reside within the 52 letters. 

(But) these letters will pass away, (that which remains) resides not within these 
letters... 

The 52 letters are put together (by all); 

But none can decipher the One letter [i-e., the Word / Name] (of Hari). 


The above passage reveals a typical ‘bhakti turn’, often aimed at demystifying obscure 
and esoteric practices, especially of the Nath-Yogis, to replace them with a much more 
‘natural’ or ‘easy’ (sahaju) teaching and praxis of the Word and Name. Unlike the 
Caitanya saripradaya and the Vaisnava Sahajiya tradition of Bengal, in which a Tantric 
ideology is evident, the focus of the GGS-tradition, is on understanding the invisible 
One (alakhu) that lies behind all such letters, forms and mantras. Hence Gurtii Nanak’s 
typical juxtaposition writes of the ‘one mantra praxis of the Name’, in contradistinction 


to the japa of particular mantras: 


mila mantru hari namu rasdinu kahu nanaka pura paia. (GGS: 1040, MrS: 20, 3, 5.3). 
Says Nanak, [by] the Hari’s Name, the root (mila) mantra and elixir of everlasting 
life, have attained to the Perfect Being. 
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Orikara and mantras are accepted on the one hand but subordinated to the power of the 
Ultimate on the other, via the Word and Name. Furthermore, there is a significant 
move away from the Tantric power of language and mantras to the bhakti idea of 
language as the gift and grace of a supreme Being and as the source for the evocation 
of (religious) emotion. The inherent power of mantras in bhakti then, is not located in 
the syllabic form of the words, nor in their content or pronunciation, but in the 
supreme Being and ‘His’ power. Mantras, whilst not deemed futile, are however 
incorporated within a larger discourse of divine grace; no mantra, thing or process has 
any power without ‘His’ pleasure and grace working through them."* 

In a variety of medieval traditions mantra-japa is comprehensively reinterpreted 
under the power of One Being and His Name, or the Gurai and his Word. These pairs 
in Guri Nanak come to be equated (Hari-Guri, Name-Word). Indeed the Saiva 
Pasupatas perceive the whole process of individual sadhana as being composed of five 
upayas (Alper 1991: 370): teaching (guramati), appropriate conduct (silu, acaru), 
meditation (dhianu), repetition (japu), constant recollection of the supreme Being 
(simarana) and grace (parasddu). These are all terms and ideas Gura Nanak himself 
employs. Such passages go some way toward preparing an upayic reading of Gura 
Nanak’s Word. But for that reading to gain any credibility the skilful use of the 
conventional world and its language must be demonstrated to be relevant to Gura 


Nanak’s own context. 


Sabdadvaita: sabada-vicari 

The concerns of this section mark a significant development from mantric, divine and 
cosmogonic language, to a bhakti, grace-led and advaita use of language. This shift 
signals a move in emphasis from sabdabrahman to Sabdadvaita and entails various 
transitions from a specific sound to a specific communication, from the guru’s mantra 
to the guru’s Word, from japa as a simple sound repetition to japa as a recitation of 
something felt and intended (bhava), and from particular names to the Name. In other 
words there was a shift in emphasis from the Vedic concentration on sound (sabadu as 
mantra) to the later Puranic focus on meaning (artha as in narrative). ‘In the Puranas, 
the narrative or story literature has become the primary holy word’ (Brown 1986: 75-6). 
Indeed, the ‘shift in emphasis on meaning and the greater flexibility in the epic-Puranic 
traditions were crucial factors in the evolution of written scripture’ (Brown 1986: 75-6). 
However, these transitions, it must be emphasised, chart a change only in degree and 
not of kind, as mantric ideas are not wholly ignored and continue throughout Sikh 
writings. 

'* This idea occurred across many traditions and particularly understood as upayic. For the 


oldest Vaisnava sect, the Paficaratra, see Gupta 1991: 243. For the oldest Saivite group, the 
Pasupatas, see Oberhammer 1991: 219-20, and for Kashmir Saivism see Singh, Jaidev 1979: 82. 
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In this respect it is important not to miss the significance of japa as a major 
leitmotif of Indian praxis, given its spread across many opposing and diverse 
traditions, and considering its long history. Alper notes, ‘the multivalent phenomenon 
of japa indicates, the power of names and the power of mantras are cognate’ (1991: 
360). But more importantly japa provides the bridge between Sabdabrahman (mantra) 
and sabdadvaita (Word and Name), since ‘the japa of the thousand names of Visnu [for 
example] is a theistic, Bhaktic and Tantric phenomenon’ (Alper 1991: 364). Gura 
Gobind Singh’s Japu, found in the Dasam Granth, follows the same format with its 199 
verses and approximately a thousand names of the Divine, and thus provides a 
deliberate mantric recitation, though imbued with ‘artha-bhavand’ (intentional and 
discerning emotion), its bhakti-homage is mantrically and meditatively effected.'* Yet, 
having established the importance of mantra-japa within bhakti, it must also be 
acknowledged that, whilst the Name can become a mantric sound and be repeated, the 
mantra cannot totalise the Name by limiting it to recitation. This is because the Word 
and Name are to be perceived, listened to and practised, not simply recited. In short, 
the Word and Name entail a communication that is not predicated on sound or its 
repetition but upon language and its grammatical form. 

Central to the language-use of sabdadvaita is a nonduality that speaks of 


ineffability: 


kia hau katht kathe kathi dekha mai akathu na kathana jat. 

jo tudhu bhavai sot akha tilu tert vadiat. (GGS: 795, Bl: 1, 3). 

What should I say? Whilst talking of You I see that I cannot describe the 
Indescribable. 

Whatever pleases You that alone I speak and that is but an iota of Your greatness. 


How then, is one to communicate anything of meaning in this context? For Gura 
Nanak, this question is succinctly and formulaically answered in that it is via the Gurt, 
Word, Name, and the Absolute (personal and impersonal) that true communication 
occurs. That is to say, language may be used skilfully to communicate the inexpressible 


and so encourage true praxis. 


God is the means (upaya) as well as the goal (upeya) of the devotional life... The all- 
supporting, all-controlling, all-enveloping God is present in one’s religious path at 
the beginning and the middle as well as at the end (Carman 1993: o17).° 


'S See Sahib Singh’s Japu Sahiba, Savaie, Caupi Satika. Amritsar: Singh Brothers 1992, for 
translation and commentary. 

'° Though the quote can be taken as a general remark on Hindu bhakti, the specific context 
concerns the commentarial literature (on the rahasya ‘secret’) surrounding the teachings of 
Ramanuja. The secret is the reality of grace — significant for understanding the shift from Tantric 
mantra to the divine Name. 
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The transcendental ‘endpoint’ is here with one from the very beginning, where the 
point is not to find it at the end of the journey, but to live it as integral to journeying. 
Thus not only is this bhakti way (marga) equated with upaya, but upaya is equated with 
Hari, and the Name is likewise understood: the Name ‘is not merely an updya, a 
‘means’ to reach the Lord, but is upeya, the “end” — the holy goal itself’ (Jackson 1994: 
74-5). It is therefore understandable why the Word (means) is interchangeable with the 
Name (goal). 

As with the mantra, where the signifier eventually, at a deep subtle level, is 
equated with the signified, so too are the Name and Deity; it may be experienced as 
both within time and as timeless. This is expressed and experienced otherwise by 
equating name and form (nama-ripa),'” or ‘Emptiness and Form’ in Mahayana Buddhist 


traditions, and reformulated by the Sants as: 


Ram is Namdev. 
Namdev is Ram. (Paricavani, song 7; Callewaert & Lath 1989: 146). 


What is noticeable about such nondual statements is their reflection of the non- 
particularity of Form, Word and Name in contradistinction to specific forms and 
sounds of mantric syllables. Particularity depends dialectically upon difference or 
otherness, yet where the Name is concerned Gurai Nanak frequently claims ‘there is no 
other or second’: 

jeta kita teta nau. 

vinu navai nahi ko tau. (GGS: 4, JP: 19.10-11). 


As much as has been created, that much is the Name. 
There is no place without the Name. 


Instead of the sabdabrahman context of sonic mysticism, the Name’s context is the 
semantic communication of sabdadvaita, hence its songs, emotion, and exegesis. These 
songs often impart their message under metaphors of a crossing. The Name can never 
do justice to the Named unless it becomes a boat, not of description, but of an active 
movement ‘toward Him’ whilst being ‘in Him’, thus revealing, by keeping this motion 
intact, that yearning is fulfilment. 

Generally speaking, as the Hindu traditions have pondered and _ practised 
endlessly the sounding mantra in sabdabrahman, so have the Buddhist traditions 
considered the problems and necessity of performing linguistic gymnastics in 
Sabdadvaita. Given that writing was ‘accepted sooner by Buddhists than Hindus’ 


(Brown 1986: 78), it should not come as a surprise that ‘we nowhere meet in the 


'7 Tt must be noted that sanyatd, like any other nondual term, is not a theory to be argued but an 
experience to be lived. The point is not whether one’s arguments can prove or disprove the 
‘correctness’ or ‘truth’ of ‘emptiness’ as a doctrine, but understood as a praxis it deconstructs any 
dependency upon views. 
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Buddhist literature with those strong imprecations against book-learning which we 
found among the Brahmanas’ (Miiller 1968: 476). Thus, far from the notion of inherent 
mantric power of language, within sabdadvaita the main problem revolves around how 


language creates meaning: 


... at no level and at no point does language in fact name anything. It does not refer, 
as we Say. Its function is rather to bind together a world which is by nature 
disjointed and meaningless, and to be the means of moving about with practical 
effectiveness in it. Language, in short, has no cognitive capacity; its role is 
instrumental; it suggests what to expect from things and what to do with them: it 
conducts. Words are guides, they preserve proven ways of coping with things. They 
are, to risk a neologism, ductal or ducational. A name suggests a way... They are 
cognitively worthless but this does not hinder their usefulness. (Sprung 1978: 47). 


This passage challenges two major (Western) and related theoretical assumptions: one, 
that a sentence is true only if it corresponds to a fact (truth as correspondence), and 
two, that meaning only exists in a sentence when there is a corresponding object (truth 
as reference). The passage argues that sentences and their meanings are not dependent 
upon ‘facts’ or ‘objects’ in themselves, but upon their construction and use within a 
sociolinguistic community. Thus meaning derives from use (praxis), not reference 
(theoria) (Huntington 1983: 325ff). Apart from supporting both Ramanujan and 
Wittgenstein, such ideas buttress the argument of an engaged, contextually sensitive 
way-making down guru-revealed effective avenues, over and above abstract reference- 


correspondence map-making.” 


In sabdadvaita both nonduality and upaya are 
emphasised in that language operates ‘indicatively’, or ‘ducationally’, showing 
appropriate and inappropiate behaviour. Language serves to convey intention, 
orientation and attitude, entailing a shift from descriptions of what a thing is in itself to 
what a thing ‘says’, and can be made to ‘say’, within a changing network of socio- 
linguistic relations. Furthermore this implies a transfer in linguistic activity, from 
classifying Being (brahman) to a hermeneutics of action (karma). 

Another reason why language as reference is rejected in Buddhist discourse is 
because reference assumes duality, which in turn requires a logic of non-contradiction 
to make any sense. Language is dualistic if it is used referentially (to maintain a logic of 
consistency and non-contradiction), yet understood nondually and metaphorically 
(where ambiguity, paradox, duplicity, reversals, artfulness, contradictory 
juxtapositions and equations occur), then it becomes a skilful means where words 


become upayic: 


'S Staal (1996: 21-3) compares two classical sayings in this respect: the Latin grammarians, verba 
valent usu ‘words derive their meaning from their use’, and the Sanskrit grammarians: yogad 
radhir baliyah ‘usage is stronger than etymology’. Gombrich (1996) employs the similar insights 
of Karl Popper who argues that it is not what things are that advances knowledge, but 
understanding how they work and why they occur. Cf. ‘The question “What is a word really?” is 
analogous to “What is a piece in chess?”’, Wittgenstein 1968: 47. 
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The appearance of sophisticated and dialectical works such as the Vimalakirti- 
nirdesa-sitra signalled a new current in Buddhist thought, one which led inevitably 
to a critical reflection on the nature of language itself, on its forms and limits, its 
strategies, and its power to transform direct experiencing. With this new reflection, 
moreover, came a revolution of rhetoric: language was recast as a valuable 
instrument of skilful means (updya), a religious modality of the highest 
importance.... What is at issue in the Buddha’s discussion of updya is the proper role 
of language. (Hamlin 1983: 267). 


Much contemporary philosophy is a philosophy of language and its role. The above 
passage shows the relevance of the upayic theme on a hermeneutical level for 
contemporary cross-cultural translation and interpretation. Basing his analysis on the 
Lankavatara-sitra (ca.300 AD), Hamlin supports the conclusion that language becomes a 
skilful means when it works in such a way that as it constructs (rafts of meaning), it 
simultaneously deconstructs (those very rafts) once they have been effectively enacted. 
In this one very important sense of application ‘the truth’ is beyond the words given in 
any text as read, because the text only makes sense when appropriated and lived. 
Appropriation as a way indicates an acting in which the truth is not understood apart 
from one’s context of relations, but found within and through one’s network of actions 
and opportunities. 

In Sant and Sikh nirguna-bhakti sabda/sabadu as Word relates more to the quality 
of one’s engagement with activity in general rather than to any one practice in 
particular. Beyond the form and content of the words is the use and appropriation of 
the Word. The Sikh Word is located within all words, therefore within all languages, 
and so it is embedded in various social contexts. To understand the Word as integral 
with social interaction, then, is to comprehend the Word as a communication, a mode 
of ‘speaking and being spoken to’, a ‘verbal darsana’. Yet paradoxically, central for 
Gura Nanak in understanding the Word of the Guri, is to eradicate duality, which is at 
the core of all communication. This forcefully reflects his position within the 
Sabdadvaita view of language, as well as the Buddhist view of language as a skilful 
means, since it is through the True-Guri’s words/Word that the soteric 


communication is effected: 


dubidha citkai tam sabadu pachanu. 

ghari bahari eko kari janu. 

eha mati sabadu hai saru. (GGS: 1343, PrA: 3, 7.1-3). 

When duality (dubidha) is removed then recognise the Word (sabadu). 
Within one’s home [the body] and outside it know [that Word] as but One. 
This alone is the sublime understanding [of the] Word. 


The differences between techne and phronesis parallel some of the differences between 
mantra and the Word; mantras need to be learned and may be forgotten, whereas the 


Word and the Name are in an important sense beyond learning and forgetting, being 
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located in praxis and context. The means of techne and mantra are ‘context-free’ whereas 
the means of phronesis, upaya and sabada are context-sensitive. The former assumes a 
dualistic framework where particular means are geared towards certain ends, the latter 
assumes a nondual orientation where means and end co-exist reflecting a continuous 
process. In short, phronesis cannot become a technique or be objectivised, as the Word 
cannot become a practice or be ritualised. 

The transition from the recitation of alinguistic mantric syllables to the reality of 
the Name, is mediated by the linguistic context of the Word as a ‘skilful means’, to be 
recognised as well as enacted. Yet the development does not stop there as can be seen 
from the notion of a God/Guri-Text elaborated upon in Buddhist, Hindu and Sikh 


traditions: 


[The Buddha]: ‘It may be, Ananada, that some of you will think, “The word of the 
Teacher is a thing of the past; we have no Teacher.” But that, Ananada, is not the 
correct view. The Doctrine [Dharma] and the Discipline, Ananada, which I have 
taught you and enjoined upon you is to be your Teacher when I am gone.’ 
(Mahaparinibbana-sutta 60; Warren 1984: 107). 


But when he [Krsna] is gone, how will his devotees survive on earth, especially 
since meditation on his qualityless (nirguna) form is difficult? Krsna in his 
benevolence, responds by giving to Uddhava the Bhagavata [Purana], having infused 
his own energy (tejas) into it... The story concludes: “Therefore this is the verbal 
image (vdn-mayimirtir) of Sri Hari here on earth, service to which rids a person of 
sin”. (Brown 1986: 82). 


The parallels with the GGS as it was ‘transformed by the tenth Gurd’ into the Gura 
Granth Sahib via the notions of the satiguru, gura-sabadu/gura-bani, supported by a 
discipline (rahit), as well as the book itself becoming the actual form/body of the Gurt, 


are striking: 


dasam patasahiam di joti srt guri grantha sahiba jt de patha didara da dhiana dhara ke bolo 
ji vahigura! (Aradasa, line 11; Singh, Kapur 1989: 288) ; 

The Light of the Ten [Sikh] Kings (resides in the) reading of the Sri Gurai Granth 
Sahib, meditate on its vision: utter Wonderful-Gurda! 


akal purakh ke bachan siun pragat chalayo panth; 

sabh sikhan ko bachan hai guril maniahu granth. 

The Panth was founded at the commmand of Akal Purakh. 
Every Sikh is bidden to accept the Granth as Gura. 
(Prahilad Singh/Rai Rahitnama; tr. McLeod 1989: 75). 


Though the tradition would argue that this occurred during Gurtii Gobind Singh’s 
reign, the earliest textual evidence is found in the above, probably late 18th century 


Rahitnama,"” where the concept of the Guri-Text is extended even further within the 


? See McLeod 1989: 60-81. 
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Sikh tradition beyond the Buddhist ‘Dharma-Discipline-Gurt’, and the Hindu ‘God- 
Text’, to that of a Gura-Community (Guri-Khalsa /Panth): 


gura khalsa maniahi paragat gura kt deh; 

jo sikh mo milabo chahahi khoj inaho mahi lehu. 

Accept the Khalsa as Guri, for it is the manifest body of the Gura. 
The Sikh who wishes to find me should seek me in its midst. 
(Prahilad Singh/Rai Rahitnama; tr. McLeod 1989: 75) 


To return to the main theme of nonduality, one need only note here the inherent 
paradox in worshipping these visible forms of Hari as the Gura (-Word, -Text, - 
Community), when Hari Himself is understood as Formless. This reflects a typically 
nondual orientation, where the iconic status of the GGS as Gurii Granth Sahib should 
not be separated from its verbal-written status as gura-bani. For not only is Hari 


understood as formless but the written words themselves are likewise understood: 


vahu vahu bani niramkara hai tisu jevadu avaru na koi. (GGS: 515, GjV: M3: sa.1.1). 
Excellent! Excellent! The bani is the Formless (One), (there is) no one as great as Him. 


Whilst Brown argues therefore that there is a transformation of the holy Word in the 
Hindu tradition from ‘sound to image, from mantra to marti’ (1986: 82), within the Sikh 
tradition another transformation from gura-sabadu to Gura-Panth is included. The 
transformations of the Word in the Sikh tradition, which involve a shift from gura- 
sabadu to gura-bant, from Adi Granth as book to the ‘worship’ of Gura Granth Sahib as 
the form of the True-Gurd, can be seen as undergoing part of this trope from mantra to 
mirti, which is built upon the move from sabdabhrahman to Sabdadvaita. Yet in the Sikh 
tradition this is extended to include human praxis: the Gurti’s Word not only becomes a 
text, but a living community-praxis. 

The ‘communication’ of the Word via the words of the text brings into focus the 
interpretive nature of this praxis. If Gura Nanak’s gura-sabadu praxis speaks of 
understanding as well as action, what then is involved with understanding the 
communication of linguistic words and the psycho-cosmic Word (sabadu) as part of the 
same event of one’s acting (praxis)? And how is that praxis to be understood in a 


different socio-linguistic culture? 


Contextual hermeneutics: engaging the gura-sabadu praxis 

Now that Western interpretation has been related to Eastern upaya, it remains finally to 
contextualise this hermeneutic approach by ‘listening’ to Gurai Nanak’s own self- 
understandings about interpreting his Gura-Word. If the GGS makes claims as to its 
own interpretability, then the idea of a contextual or localised hermeneutics goes 


beyond a mere radicalisation of hermeneutics. The latter is argued for by Caputo, yet it 
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remains without context, such a radical hermeneutics fails to escape from being yet 
another theorisation of interpretation as abstract method. Furthermore, ever since 
Descartes’ cogito, the ground of Western academic practice has always been ‘thinking’. 
And even Caputo (1987: 98ff.), who takes the deconstructive challenge to hermeneutics 
seriously and thus radicalises his hermeneutics in a search for a ‘thinking beyond 
willing’, does so without displacing reason or thought: ‘the task of thinking, which is 
conducted in the ground of the soul, is to keep open to the mystery, to keep the play in 
play’ (1987: 288). This would sound distinctly odd to many South and South-East Asian 
traditions, for whom ‘thinking’ is itself the problem. For Gurai Nanak at the ‘ground of 
the soul’ are not the gross forms of the meanings of words in thoughts, but, if anything, 
a subtle sound, even a ‘soundless sound’ or ‘Word melody’ (anahada-sabada). Thought 
is that which needs to be transcended, because it is within thoughts that desires arise. 


On the first page of the GGS, after the malu-mantra, one reads: 


socai soci na hovat je soct lakha vara. (GGS: 1, JP: 1.1). 
Having thought deeply comprehension (of Truth) will not occur even if I think 
100,000 times. 


Every attempt at exegesis has to overcome this statement on the futility and 
deviousness of thought in approaching the subject matter of the text (ie., true praxis). 
There can be no hermeneutic that assumes ‘thinking’ as its ground here. However 
Gura Nanak’s skill in communicating ‘Hari’s/his’ thoughts are a testimony to the fact 
that thinking is not abandoned but simply relegated. What does seem to be the ground 
is a de-conditioned understanding involving an uncontaminated perceptivity, which 


results in a blissful mode free of self-delusion: 


kare vakhianu janat je kot. 

ammritu ptvai sot... 

mana ki mati matagalu mata. 

jo kichu boliai sabhu khato khata. (GGS: 351, As:8, 1; 9, 2.1-2). 
He alone can discourse (on the Word) who knows (it); 
For he alone drinks the nectar... 

The mind’s understanding is like a drunken elephant; 
whatever is uttered, it is all totally wrong. 


Is it necessary to ‘drink the nectar of the Word’ to speak meaningfully about it? 
Can those who only experience the three states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep 
speak about the fourth nondual state of consciousness (cautha pada), which underlies all 
three states? Does this situation not require a skilful means? Gurti Nanak goes on: 
nanaka janai saca sot. 
je ko akhai bolu vigaru. 


ta likhiai siri gavara gavaru. (GGS: 5, JP: 26.11-13). 
O Nanak! That true One alone knows itself. 
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If any loudmouth says (he knows), 
then he is marked a fool amongst fools. 


Can there be an exegesis of the Word in the light of such statements? Or are we 


soberly led to silence? 


cupai canga nanaka vinu navaim muhi gandhu. (GGS: 1288, MIV: pa.23, sa.1.4). 
To be silent is good, O Nanak, without the Name (the words of) the mouth produce 
a stench. 


Academic and indigenous interpreters seem to be in great danger of acquiring the label 
of fools, who babble drunkenly and speak but foul words, uttering only their own 
delusions. However, what is frowned upon here is not honest engagement, but a 
‘thinking’ that assumes an authoritative voice whilst the thinker is still bound to his 
ego and its desires. Yet a hermeneutics that is not solely based on this deluded 
thinking, that does not take thinking to be its raison d’étre, but places a ‘sincere’ 
engagement, a praxis, at its source, may dare to speak and interpret. Such a 
hermeneutics obviously speaks more about the person doing the exegesis than the 
exegesis itself since that person is ethically required to apply the teachings within the 
context of his or her life as s/he understands them. This practical hermeneutics would 
not then pretend to capture finally the truth of the Word for all people and time, since 
with praxis at its core, the actual formulation of the teaching is necessarily and always 
provisional and personal in nature. It is therefore within a locus of transience, 
inevitable plurality and ethical self-reflexivity that a contextual hermeneutics operates 
with regard to the Word as given through the words of the GGS. 

Fundamental to this contextual hermeneutics of praxis is the nature of the Word 
in translation and interpretation. For the colonialist and orientalist that Word was 
taken conveniently to be only the written words on the page. Yet, as intimated above, 
the GGS itself makes claims that the linguistic dimension is not the only aspect of the 
Word. Power and mastery over the Word could only occur if that Word was 
understood to be fixed and visible. These words could then be accessed like objects and 
their interpretations logically derived and so possessed. Yet Gurii Nanak’s Word, 
linked as it is to praxis, cannot be so easily owned, nor can it be finally interpreted. The 
gura-sabadu praxis refuses static representation and interpretation. The text, being only 
one manifestation of the Word, can disappear, but the Word itself is presumed eternal. 
A hermeneutics of praxis is based on the psycho-cosmic Word (sabadu) accessed 
through the impermanence of the literal word (bani). Descriptions of the Guri’s 
teaching (guramati), though temporarily useful, are always bound to become obsolete. 

The Word is referred to by Gurti Nanak via a number of interrelated terms, 


most notable are sabadu”, anahadu® and bani’. Sabadu, being the most important to him 
8 Pp 
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as measured by its frequency, has come subsequently to have at least five different 
denotations. Firstly, and most importantly, it is the soteric communication of the 
satiguru. This involves various notions of perception and self-reflection where the 
communication of a teaching occurs. Here sabadu is satiguru and instruction, as well as 
a state in which one is absorbed (sabadu samai/surati). Secondly, the Word is understood 
as a praxis: something to be made (ghariai sabadu), as a way, a path to be practised 
(sabada kamai) and performed (sabada karani) (Nabha 1990: 156). The third denotation 
refers to the Word as something to be discerned through true perception and 
understanding involving insight (sabada vidya), reflection (sabada vicari), recognition 
(sabada pachani), mindfulness (sabada surati) and discrimination (sabada bhedi). The 
fourth denotation pertains to an ‘ordinary’ sense related to language: as sound, word- 
meanings, signification and interpretation, as well as connoting testimony, 
authenticity. But the sound here, recalling the Tantric quality of sabdabrahman, also 
refers to a tune and melody often esoterically construed, and it is this aspect that 
overlaps with the Soundless or Unstruck sound-Word (anahada-sabadu). Lastly, the 
Word refers to the hymns of the GGS, usually written by a Gurti (gurasabadu, gurabani). 

The Word as bani” is integral with the fourth and fifth definitions, as word, 
saying, utterance, speech. On the whole it is more materially and _ linguistically 
conceived as that through which the Guri-communication occurs, rather than the 
communication itself. In other words sabada is related more closely to the nirguna 
activity of the satiguru, and banimore with the saguna appearance.” Furthermore, given 
that sabadu shares an identity with the Name, nama‘, it is clear the Word as sabadu is 
beyond any written words of language (bani). 

For present purposes, the above definitions can be summarised as involving 
three major senses of the Word: the communication of the True-Gura (hereafter 
referred to as sabadu), that which is spoken or written down (hereafter bani), and the 
human response or engagement with both, either as practising the Word or reading 
and reflecting upon the hymns. Obviously sabadu and bani are not separate for it is 
through written words that the Word may be communicated. The Word as sabadu is 
located everywhere and with bani becomes located most visibly in the GGS, but sabadu 
does not only manifest as, and is not limited by, the written words (bani) of the GGS. 

When Gura Nanak mentions gura-sabadu it is evident that it does not refer just 
to his spoken or written words. Sabadu and bani are nondually related. However, when 
gura- sabadu and gura-bani are so closely identified that their nonduality is forsaken, 
then the written form assumes absolute status. Engaging the nirguna gura-sabadu within 


words and actions may lead to independence and freedom, but the saguna gura-bani on 


2° antari sahasa bahari maida naint lagasi bant (GGS: 877, Ra: 4, 2.1): Inside fear, outside maia — to 
whose appearance (bani) the eyes cling. 
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its own can only lead to idolatrous dependence. Fundamentalism can only arise in the 
latter case. This argument must not, however, be misconstrued. The importance of the 
written words as exemplary means to accessing the Word is in no way undermined but 


is positively stated, as was seen with Bhai Nand Lal. Gurai Nanak himself writes: 


gura bacani saccu sabadi pachata. (GGS: 154, Ga: 10, 4.2). 
Through the words of the Gura, the truth in the Word is recognised. 


Yet ‘providing access to’ does not mean that those words themselves are the 


Word, such that by simply reading them one would be understanding the Word itself: 


pariai naht bhedu bujhiai pavana. (GGS: 148, MjV: pa.21.3). 
Not by reading but through understanding is the secret found. 


For Guri Nanak there is no place without the Name because all creation is fashioned 
from the Name. And at every point of engagement one can find the True-Gura 
(satiguru) teaching through the Word (sabadu). The Word ultimately resides in the 
satiguru’s communication, which, given its constant ubiquity and the importance of 
practising and making the Word, is synonymous with saying that it resides in the 
quality of one’s own engagement with life, reflecting a knowing through becoming. 

As given above, the framework for understanding the Word, covered various 
notions of praxis: the sound of the mantra and its repetition (japu), the communication 
of the Word via the Guri, the gurd-sikh’s question and answer dialogue, to which the 
Sikh tradition adds the association with the true community (sadha/sata-sangati), the 
performance of the Guri’s service (sevd@) and enacting his instructions (sabada-kamai) as 
liberating rafts. The praxis of the Word in the Sikh tradition can thus be understood as 
having three broad hermeneutic areas covering the above: praise (kiratanu) affecting 
the emotions, social service (sevd) demanding ethical responsibility, and reflective 
description (katha) challenging thought. However because of the textual focus of this 
thesis only the latter will be looked at in detail.” 

Of course the hermeneutic significance of lyric, rhythm and music of the GGS in 
affecting the emotions and in conveying meaning should not be underestimated; in 
bhakti emotion does not cloud reason but sharpens and properly orientates it. For how 
something is said is as hermeneutically relevant as what is said. The performance of 
kiratanu then is hermeneutically significant for contextualising the exegesis of katha. It 
is not insignificant then that, as a diasporic Sikh, I have grown up hearing the GGS 


chanted, read and sung. 


*! For an introduction to the importance of kiratana in the interpretation of the Word see Bhogal: 
2001. 
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Guraii Nanak, however, placed no special significance in music itself, or any 
activity or practice for that matter (GGS: 642, SoV: 1.1). Such an attitude reveals just 
how ruthless and uncompromising the dialectic of the Name is: in comparison to other 
activities music is perhaps the most powerful medium to transform mood and action, 
yet in comparison to the power of the Name, it is, like all else, simply negligible. 


Remembrance of the Name, in this respect, is the only salience: 


giti raga ghana tala si kiire. (GGS: 832, BIA: 2, 3.1). 
False are the various songs, melodies, cymbals and rhythmic beats. 


This dismissal is simply because no activity ‘pleases Him’ if it is done without the 


Name, without truth in the heart, without a nondual understanding. 


Diasporic katha 
Exegesis within the diaspora must transform kathd, if understanding is to occur and if 
the principles of praxis (phronesis/upaya) are to be respected. With interlingual 
translation the indigenous interpretive traditions are therefore of limited value; 
Panjabi, Hindi etc., are peripheral to what really matters in translating the GGS’s SLS to 
English. 

adisatu disai ta kahia jai. 

binu dekhe kahana biratha jai. (GGS: 222, GaA: 4, 2.1-2). 


(When) the Unseeable One is seen, then what is said (about it) is of value. 
Without seeing (that One), vain is one’s speech. 


It is of paramount hermeneutic importance to understand that Gurai Nanak’s starting 
point is quite different from the ‘average’ human being, for he was considered by 
others and himself to be ‘spiritually awake’. And it is his awakened state that gives 
value to his words, not just the words themselves. His egoless condition allows 
spontaneous (sahaju) ‘hermeneutic’ access to the Word. Whereas, for those afflicted by 
the false I (haumaim), any hermeneutic ability is veiled. Haumaim, as the self’s own 
conditioned nature, is thus the most formidable hermeneutic obstacle, not language, 


grammar, knowledge or experience alone: 


haumaim mare gura sabade pae. (GGS: 228, GaA: 16, 6.2). 
He who destroys the false I, finds the Gurti’s Word. 


When the false I is present, understanding is false, even when it seemingly utters a 
‘truth’ (GGS: 930, DO: 5.1-2). 

The mere saying, or representation of a truth is not what interested Gura 
Nanak, for such an approach does little to challenge, dislodge or transform the false I. 


Indeed a translation that simply represents the ‘truths’ of GGS in another language, 
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without an engaged praxis, is a futile exercise. For Gur’ Nanak the objectification of a 
truth without understanding it in action is simple vanity (GGS: 221, GaA: 2, 6.1-2). The 
focus falls not on a descriptive and explanatory knowledge, but a transformative 


knowledge through becoming: 


jini jatd so tisa hi jeha. (GGS: 931, DO: 10.5). 
He becomes like the one whom he knows. 


He who would know the Word has first to destroy the mind through the mind (GGS: 
796, Bl: 3, 4.1). And this is possible because as sound contains silence, so bani 
accommodates sabadu; as desire houses the possibility of desirelessness, so the noise of 
the egoistic mind contains within it the serenity of an egoless mind. An understanding 
that ‘destroys’ the bound mind through the free mind leaves the mind ‘open’ to be 
‘spoken through’ (GGS: 795, BI: 1, 3). 

Gura Nanak does not take refuge in silence due to the ineffability of that which 
he wants to communicate. Nor does he get lost in an endless, and self-defeating 
attempt at describing infinite Being/becoming, but speaks that which is spoken 
through him by a source beyond the ego-self. This intimates that his words are not to 
be taken as philosophical discourse — be it monotheism, atheism or pantheism, but as 
ways and means to transform the self in praxis. 

Another root obstacle to discerning the Word is the dualistic mind which is lost 
in the ‘love of the Other’ (daji-bhau). Rather than from the quality of sacred writing, it is 
from the state of one’s conditioned consciousness, that the Word may be discerned and 
realised. Hence the practice of virtues, the stilling of the mind in meditation, singing 
Hari’s praises and service to others, all take on hermeneutic significance: the weaker 
the grip maid has over one, the greater the chance one will ‘break’ the attachment with 


the Other and ‘hear-see’ the Word’s teaching: 


diija mari sabadi pachata. (GGS: 223, GaA: 5, 6.2). 
Destroying [attachment to] the Other, the Word is realised. 


But how are egoism and duality erased? Through a certain praxis that reflects 
similar concerns as discussed with phronesis and upaya. For example, it is only by 
speaking the truth that one ‘establishes a link with scripture’ (GGS: 143, MjV:pa.12, 
sa.2.9). It is only by practising virtues that one begins to lose the blindness to the Word 
(GGS:595, So:1, 4). And it is only by serving others that an awareness of the Word 
begins to arise (GGS: 1343, PrA: 2, 7). An underlying hermeneutic principle in these 
practices claims that one arrives at the truths of a religious text not by technical study 
alone but by associating with those who embody those textual truths. Those who 


associate with the company of saints or the true (sddha/sata-sangati) acquire the 
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appropriate hermeneutic abilities to ‘taste Hari’s Nectar’ (GGS: 598, So: 10, 5.1). 
Otherwise the truths of a text are simply reflections of one’s own ego-understanding. 
To understand the Word as integral with social engagement in a specific community is 
to comprehend the Word as a communication, a dialectical ‘speaking’ and response. 
The Gurit is vital not because he is able to speak timeless truths, but because he can 
extrapolate ‘lived-truths’ the devotee can hear and enact. His teaching involves then, 
not metaphysical abstraction, but a re-telling in pedagogy and praxis. 

If the Gurti’s Word is everywhere, then the ethical and personal implications of 
an appropriate hermeneutic may be briefly stated as operating under the axiom: that 
the quality and focus of one’s consciousness, feeling and attention determines the 
nature of the Word. Such a hermeneutic would obviously be contextually defined and 
relationally actualised — and above all, open to be re-understood differently. Being 
honest, speaking the truth and practising virtues through serving others, are some of 
the real hermeneutic tools that enable understanding of the GGS to arise. 

Gurii Nanak specifically relates the understanding of the Word to the practice 
of truth (saccu dcaru) over and above any knowledge of the truth (saccu), thus revealing 
his cardinal hermeneutic principle which establishes the primacy of praxis over theoria. 
Guri, time, audience and personal context, in part, determine the meanings a text can 
‘speak’. The communicated Word then is not the fixed words themselves, but how 
those words are understood and recontextualised in individually keyed praxes. Such a 


fashioning of the Word would lead to true action (dcara) not right doctrine: 


bhitari ammritu sot janu pavai jisu gura ka sabadu ratanu acara. 

dukha sukha doa sama kari janati bura bhala samsara. 

sudhi budhi surati nami hari patai satasangati gura piaru. (GGS: 1256, MI: 5, 1.4; 2). 

That man alone obtains the inner Nectar whose right living (applies) the Jewel of the 
Guria’s Word. 

He considers both pain and pleasure, good and bad as the same. 

Through the Gurii’s love in the company of the true, are awareness, intelligence, 
Mindfulness and Hari’s Name to be found. 


Given that the world is included in the Divine, there is no particular, visible 
location for this ultimate authority; which in turn signifies that any location can become 
the site for the gura-sabadu depending on the quality of one’s engagement with it. The 
Word is made, practised, recognised and reflected upon through particular 
engagements, potentially in all spheres of life. Gura Nanak’s words express the futility 
of representing and communicating that which is infinitely diverse — thus his works 
should not be read as though they were in some quantitative sense comprehensive, nor 
in some rational sense systematic, but as locations of engagement that may reveal 
truths that have spatio-temporal and existential significance. This is not to say that his 


thought was not coherent and well formulated, but that its coherence and form is more 
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poetic and evocative than it is rational and logical. Gura Nanak does not argue for, but 
rather conjures the Ancient Immanence of the Word. 

A modernist hermeneutic strategy entails a myth of closure which presumes to 
see things, rather simplistically, ‘as they really are’, which often works to ignore how 
things could be. To translate a couplet ‘how it is meant’ can deaden how its meaning 
can ‘continue to speak’. Absolute interpretation denies interpretation itself. To accept 
any finality in interpretation as facts of scholarship can signal the death of thinking-on 
and thinking differently. In neglecting the challenge of thinking differently, the result 
may lead to the possession of descriptions as simple markers of ‘correct’ truth and 
belief, which in turn results in ideological conflict and the political dominance of one 
view over another. The culture of final representation leads to the creation of phantom 
structures of the real as totalised ideals, logically organised and unambiguously 
fashioned. The movement of a hermeneutic praxis however, suggests that, 
diachronically today’s interpretations are the future’s misrepresentations, just as 
synchronically one group’s translation is another’s misinformation. The truth of the 
Word cannot be shared as the same. Sharing the GGS’s textual truths demands a 
continual movement of recontextualisation, since the ‘truth does not get old’. An 
unageing truth has continually to die by being born in perpetual translation. 
Understanding and finality do not sit together except in the silence of (political) 
closure. An imperial, scientific and universalistic ‘hermeneutics of possession’ would 
have the truth told finally and label it knowledge. A contextualised ‘hermeneutic 
praxis’ would, ideally, never cease from discovering and applying the truths of the 


metaphoric Word: 


sacu ki mati sada nautana sabadi nehu navelo. (GGS: 242, GaC: 1, 3.5). 
The understanding of the True One is ever new and ever fresh is the love of the 
Word. 


A contextual hermeneutics of the GGS therefore needs to take the GGS’s own 
intimations about the gura-sabadu praxis into account if the desire to conquer, tame and 


own the GGS as a monotheistic ideology is to be exorcised. 


4.4. Diversity of religious traditions in North India 

Although the aim here is to provide some kind of ‘historical’ framework to better 
understand the gura-sabadu praxis, the intention is not to represent a historical period 
for its own sake, but to enquire how its various histories can be approached to better 
inform contemporary GGS exegesis. It is in this regard that the tropes of nonduality 
(advaya, advaita, bhedabheda, avaru-na-dija, eka), praxis (karma/karamu, marga/maragu) and 
phronesis (upaya/upau, yukati/jugati), are selected to engage with the ‘received’ histories 


of Sants and Sikhs and their predecessors. 
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The historical contextualisation of Gurai Nanak’s thought and times has already 
been conducted by various scholars. There are however suggestions of important 
oversights, that call for a re-reading of that history. 

It is well known that Gurai Nanak’s ideas emerge out of very rich socio- 
linguistic and religio-philosophical soil, composed from various ‘strains’: Sant, 
Vaisnava, Safi, Nath (Saiva), and Hindu and Buddhist Tantric Sahajiya. Whilst the 
textual sources of these various traditions like the Dohd-kosa, Caryagiti, Goraksa-sataka, 
Bhagavata-purana, and the works of Safis and Sants are acknowledged, it is argued that 
the Siva-sitras and other works of Kashmir Saivism have been overlooked, not in terms 
of their direct influence, but with regards the themes of nonduality and upaya. 

There already exists a substantial number of specific works that have studied in 
detail medieval and modern North India — some of which chart the various traditions 
and their ‘influences’ on Gurtii Nanak, and those closely related to him. Those that 
inform the present work are McLeod (1996, 1980) and Grewal (1969, 1990) for Gura 
Nanak and the Sikh Guris, Barthwal (1978), Vaudeville (1993), Hess & Singh (1983), 
McLeod & Schomer (1987), Callewaert & Lath (1989), Callewaert & Friedlander (1992) 
and Gold (1987) for the Sants, Basu (1930), Dimock (1966) for Vaisnavism and the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas, Lawrence (1987) and Rizvi (1978, 1991b) for the Safis, Eliade (1989) 
and Briggs (1973) for the Nath Yogis, Jaideva Singh (1979), Padoux (1990), Flood (1993), 
Baumer (1997) and Dyczkowski (1987) for the Kashmiri Saivites, Dasgupta (1962), 
Bharati (1992), Bhattacharyya (1999) and Brooks (1990) for the Tantrikas, and finally 
Kveerne (1977) for the Buddhist Siddhas. 

Most histories of Gura’ Nanak’s time and thought, whilst looking at Vaisnava, 
Nath, Sant and Safi influence, pay insufficient attention to Tantra, Buddhism and 
Kashmir Saivism. Though this is not the place to redress the balance, some aspects of 
the latter group will be investigated for their relevance to Guri Nanak’s thinking, 
especially with regard to the very themes that provide the focus for this study. Gura 
Nanak did undoubtedly engage with Pandits, Brahmans, and Sifis but also with 
Siddhas, Ascetics (Bairagis) and Nath Yogis. It may then be argued that some of the 
histories over-emphasise the ‘Hindu’ and ‘Islamic’ influence on Sikh thought as two 
monolithic categories, which belie the diversity of religious practice of the time. This 
reduction of contextual influences has been seemingly justified by Gurii Nanak’s own 
criticism of asceticism. Yet this ‘erasure’ serves to deny different readings of the 
content of the dialogic encounter with the Siddhas; there is much that Sikh and Siddha 
share in terminology and ideology. McLeod, Vaudeville, and Schomer all note the 
relevance of most of the above traditions in their influence on the Sants and Sikh 
Gurts. McLeod, after delineating the two inextricably linked forms of Tantra — the 
Buddhist (Mahayana) and the Hindu (Saiva), writes, 
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One important line seems to descend from Vajrayana Buddhism (the classic 
Buddhist form of Tantrism) through Sahajiya Buddhism to a Vaisnava version of the 
Sahajiya cult and thence through the Sant tradition of Northern India to Nanak 
himself. Although the lines are by no means plain there can be no doubt concerning 
the Sant debt to a refined Tantrism. This is clear from the common insistence upon 
an interior discipline, and from certain key terms which the Sants can only have 
derived from Sahajiya usage. (1980: 67-8). 


McLeod, though here omitting the influence of the Saivite Naths on Gura Nanak, 
discusses them elsewhere (1996: 150-8). Vaudeville also traces back influential ideas 
and various strands of thought evident in Kabir, a contemporary of Gurti Nanak, to the 
Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhist traditions, revealing an undercurrent of Tantric 
philosophy (1974: 85, 122). Like Bhattacharyya (below), she notes the numerous 
manifestations of the two poles in Tantric Yoga, most commonly understood in Hindu 
Tantra as Siva and Sakti, across a number of traditions: Buddhist Vajrayana ($anyata 
and karuna), Buddhist Sahajiya (prajfid and updya), Vaisnava Sahajiya (Krsna and 
Radha) (Vaudeville 1974: 124). Vaudeville also acknowledges a transformation in the 
soteriological goal, shifting from a largely Hindu union with a ‘transcendent Being’ 
towards an absorption into a mysterious, nondual, Buddhist sahaja state, denoting 
unconditioned freedom (1974: 124) — a term key to Sant and Sikh traditions. 

However, the important difference between Hindu and Buddhist Tantra must 
not be lost. Buddhism does not have an ontology or metaphysics, given its focus on the 
impermanence and interdependence of phenomenal relations, making its existential 
philosophy opposed to any Samkhyan duality of the Absolute as Purusa (Siva, Visnu), 
and the relative Prakrti (Saktis). If in Hindu Tantra one pole is absolutised, typically 
Siva over Sakti, then the fact that in Buddhist Tantra, where both poles are 
phenomenal, it would seem that this existential orientation would necessitate a skilful 
means perspective, there being no external divine agency to depend upon. It is the 
simultaneous existence of both Hindu and Buddhist perspectives that so characterises 
the complexity of Sant and Sikh verse, and yet this understanding is precisely what has 
often been neglected in studies of their works. 

The similarities and differences between Vaisnavism and the Sants have often 


been previously noted (Schomer & McLeod 1987: 7-8). However, Schomer concludes: 


In many ways, the Sants are closer in spirit to the heterodox religious traditions of 
India — the Buddhists, the Jains and the esoteric Shaivite tradition of the Nath Yogis 
— than they are to the orthodox mainstream of Vaisnava devotional religion. (1987: 
8). 


The variety of influences across opposed traditions upon Gura Nanak’s thought is 
impressive. Indeed Gurii Nanak sings both of a Vaisnava-Sufi Supreme Being as well 


as the Buddhist-Nath Void, and in doing both together his nirguna-bhakti thinking 
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transcends both saguna-bhakti and hatha-yoga, as well as the general duality between 
Hindu ‘repleteness’ and Buddhist ‘emptiness’. He is not only a crypto-Buddhist but 
also a quasi-Vaisnava. The themes of nonduality, praxis and skilful means underlying 
his thought go unnoticed by those who would either claim a universalist position of 
the absolute One, or advocate radical differences between Sikh, Hindu and Buddhist 
thought. 

Before going on to look at some of these groups that express the themes of 
nonduality, praxis and upaya, a note needs to be made first about the approach taken in 
analysing these groups (especially the Sants, they being the most influential), and their 
texts. The bias of this thesis is toward content over form, whilst acknowledging their 
inseparability. This bias is not altogether unwarranted in view of the sources involved. 
First and foremost, the Sants and Sikhs themselves seem to inherently accept that 
content is more important than form given their general opposition to the classical 
tradition of the educated elites, and their affinity with the illiterate low castes. Hess 
(1983: 172) notes that Sant poetry ‘hewn from the vernacular, focuses less on form than 
content and effect’. Sant, and to a lesser extent Sikh, emphasis lies not in the aesthetics 
of form but the message of its content, its biting effect. Obviously, integral to this effect 
is the form, but it is the form that suffers the weight of the ideas and not vice-versa as in 
classical Sanskrit poetry (Vaudeville 1974: 69). 

Unlike Vaudeville, who allots only a page and half to Kabir’s style in her 
magnus opus, Bryant dedicates a paper to the differences between Sant and Vaisnava 
poetry. The latter, he finds, is led by aesthetic concerns into making the medium the 
message, whereas in Sant poetry, ‘it is possible, and indeed fashionable, to subordinate 
medium to message; to pass over the forms of rhetoric in favor of the content of 
doctrine’ (Bryant 1979: 66). Bryant argues that there is an injustice in judging Gura 
Nanak’s and Kabir’s poetic skill according to Vaisnava poetics, especially since the 
form of Vaisnava poetry is often dramatic and narrative as opposed to the Sant form 
which is dialectical and didactic (1979: 66-7). The former conserves tradition by 
recounting moralistic tales of Rama or Krsna and the latter dethrones tradition by 


revealing hypocrisies and imparting new instruction: 


The sant poet, then, must persuade his audience of the truth of his verse by a 
rhetoric which draws, not on the authority of the myth, but on the authority of the 
poet’s personal experience... Unlike the Vaisnava poet, it was not enough for Kabir’s 
audience to say, “I enjoyed that”; they must be persuaded to say, “I believed that”... 
(Bryant 1979: 70-1). 


And further: ‘I will enact that’. The aim of a Sant bhakta then is to convince the listener’s 
critical acumen, as well as getting them to identify with his emotions of worldly 


weariness. It is not to relive the staged emotions of characters of a mythic past. 
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Charting a middle path of sorts between the assessment of Sant poetry through the 
inappropriate lens of Vaisnava poetics and the derogatory attitude that sees such 
poetry as ever wanting, Bryant (1979: 72) ventures the idea of a ‘rhetoric of 
spontaneity’, complementing Hess’s (1983: 7-9) version of Kabir’s verse as a ‘rough 
rhetoric’. In the Sikh case, Gurtii Nanak demonstrates a range of strategies reflecting 
three major poetic forms: a ‘rhetoric of insight’ in his couplets (salokas), a ‘rhetoric of 
the tear’, where he sustains emotion through a lyrical tone in his hymns (sabadu), but 
he also expresses a sterner, philosophical and didactic ‘rhetoric of how it is’ in his 
lengthier poems or odes (vdras). Bryant (1979: 74) concludes his paper with a wry 
remark, recalling the Siddha/Sant shadow of praxis: 


The poets would undoubtedly have been amused at the irony of these latter-day 
Pandits from the West, poring over the style of those who proclaimed themselves 
the enemies of style. 


Siddha, Saiva, Nath and Safi 

Unlike Bhattacharyya, who understands Tantra as a ‘religion’ in itself, it is 
perhaps better to see with Brooks (1990: 6ff), its family of various characteristics as a 
phenomenon appearing in all three major religious traditions indigenous to India: 
‘Hinduism’, ‘Buddhism’ and ‘Jainism’. What is of concern here is Buddhist Tantra, viz., 
Vajrayana (ritualistic) and ‘Sahajayana’ (non-ritualistic) Buddhism. 

The Sants agreed with the Tantrikas (of various traditions) on a number of 
important issues. Both were critical of received scripture (Vedas) and privileged 
Brahmans, and more generally of hypocrisy in religious practice. Both shared a 
nondual philosophical outlook, the body being seen as a microcosm of the triple-world 
macrocosm (of ‘heaven’, ‘earth’ and the ‘underworld’). And most significantly, they 
shared a great emphasis on the authority of the guru, a figure whose praxis reflected his 
ideals. However, the Sants rejected the specific means of hatha-yoga, the belief in the 
power of mantric Words (discussed previously as sabdabrahman) and their spatial 
extensions as symbolic diagrams (yantras, mandalas or cakras), the efficacy of sexual 
union whether physically or mentally enacted, the idea that liberation was dependent 
upon initiation, antinomian practices and ritual in general. 

The Buddhist Siddhas of the eighth to twelfth centuries have central to their 
teachings the nondual term sahaja/u, and it is common for scholars to refer to them as 
‘Sahajiyas’, those who follow the ‘Sahajayana’ — though, as Kveerne (1977: 61) points 
out, these terms are not found in the texts themselves. The term sahaja however is 
significant simply because of the number of traditions that speak of the necessity of the 
sahaja state, including Gurii Nanak who uses it 160 times. There are then Saivite, 
Vaisnavite and Buddhist ‘Sahajiyas’, all of whom are anti-ritualistic, a feature that 


distinguishes Sahajayana not only from Vajrayana, but also from dualistic Saivism and 
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conservative Vaisnavism.” 


Yet it is not only due to the above parallels that 
Bhattacharyya makes the claim that, ‘the Sahajayana may rightly be regarded as the 
precursor of the medieval religious reform movements’ (1999: 234-5), but also for the 
sheer number of ideas, taken up by the Sants from the Buddhist Siddhas (1999: 270-1). 

The literature of the Tantric Buddhists is written in the Dohdkosa and the 
Caryagiti/or Carya-padas. The latter Kveerne translates as ‘songs of the mystic path’ (set 
to ragas), or more literally as ‘of the (proper) way of action.’ Both the dohd and the padas 
parallel forms found in the GGS (saloku and sabadu respectively). The pada/sabadu has 
its origin in the popular lyrical form of the folk song and is used to make spiritual 
truths accessible and memorable (Vaudeville 1974: 54). There is a considerable degree 
of overlap in content between dohd and the saloku which may in part be explained by 
shared forms of expression as well as a shared religio-philosophical outlook. 

Schomer, noting the ‘remarkable’ similarities in theme, imagery and vocabulary 
of the Siddha doha (saloku) with the Sant sakhis (saloku), concludes that there is ‘a strong 
line of thematic continuity linking the utterances of the Siddhas and those of the Sants 
(1987: 66-9). Moreover the themes, terms and images are carried into Sikh verse, and 
therefore suggest a much stronger Buddhist influence upon Sikh thought than has 
hitherto been acknowledged. For example typical nirguna-Sant critiques find their 
origin in Siddha verse: the critique of scriptural authority,” as well as the critique of 
contemporary religious practice and its contrast with true practice that sees no 


difference between suffering and happiness: 


Of what use to you are mantras, of what use tantras, 
oh! of what use explanations of meditation... 

Making pleasure and pain (dukhe sukhe) one, 
one enjoys the senses, knowing (their illusory nature). 

Darika is not conscious of self and non-self, being intent on that which is higher than 
all. 

(Darika 34; Kveerne 1977: 207-8). 


Sant and Sikh ideas of a nondual understanding of virtue and vice, the goal of nirvana 


as blissful nectar, are first seen in Buddhist-Siddha verse: 


Breaking the two chains of sin and virtue (papa punya) 
the mind enters Nirvana (nibana)... 

Intoxicated with the drinking of Great Juice (maharasa). 
(Mahitta 16.3-4; Kveerne 1977: 141-2). 


* On the distinction between Vaisnavism and Sahajiya-Vaisnavism see Bhattacharyya (1999: 
233) and Dimock (1966). 

3 ‘Its colour, characteristics and form are not known — how is it to be explained in treatises or in 
the Veda?’ (Lui 29.3; Kveerne 1977: 188). 
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ye 


Furthermore the  Buddhist-Siddha ‘coming-and-going’  (aband-gabane of 


transmigrating souls, the metaphor of the nose (gale-galapasa)” of death, the cycles of 
‘day and night’ (ahanisi)”*, the conceptualising of the ultimate which ‘without 
characteristics cannot be characterised’ (alakh lakhana na jai)”, the interior Yoga of the 
‘Tenth Door’ (dasami-dudarata)*®, and the drum of the Unstruck (sound) which resounds 


y? — are all found in Guraii Nanak’s verse: 


therein (anaha damaru bajae biranade 
avagaunu/avanu javani a. gali jatijira/jama-phasi 31. ghinisi °°; alakhu lakhaia °°; dasava duaru 
**; anahadu vavai *. Yet it is in the phrases surrounding the idea of the True-Gura, that 
the most distinctive continuity occurs: ‘by means of the True-Guri’s instruction’ 
(sadguru-bohe)”®, ‘by the grace of the feet of the True-Gurii’ (sadguru paapasae)”’, ‘having 
understood thanks to the Word of the True-Gura’’ (sadguru bohe bujhi)**. All these, and 
perhaps the earliest form of the common Sikh phrase (gurabani) as gura-sabadu, the 
‘word of the Gur’ (guru-baana)”, occur in Siddha verse too — at least three hundred 
years before Gurtii Nanak used them. Taran Singh acknowledges the debt to Buddhist 
thought in Gurai Nanak’s hymns. Amongst other aspects he states, ‘concepts of the 
middle path, satsang, satguru, and Bani were taken by him from Buddhism along with 
much of its terminology’ (1992: 9). Given such an overlap of terms, styles, metaphors 
and themes, it would be surprising not to see these themes including those of 
nonduality and upaya resurface in Sikh thought. A few of these must now be looked at 
in a little more detail. 

Kveerne (1977: 62-4) translates sahaja as ‘co-emergent’, or ‘simultaneously- 
arisen’ (Bliss, Gnosis) with connotations of ‘natural’ and ‘easy’, as well as ‘effortlessly’. 
He further notes that it is also ‘described in terms normally reserved for the great 
Hindu deities like Siva or Visnu; it is said to be “the Destroyer, the Creator, the King, 


the Lord”.’ In this respect it is not dissimilar from Sant and Sikh usage of sahaja as a 


4 Kanha 7.4; Kveerne 1977: 100-1. 

°° Taraka 37.5; Kveerne 1977: 218-9. 

© Kanha 19.4; Kveerne 1977: 155. 

27 Santi 15.1; Kveerne 1977: 136. 

°8 Birua 3; Kveerne 1977: 81-2. 

?° Kanha 11.1; Kveerne 1977: 119. 

3° GGS: 64, SrA: 17, 6.2. 

3! GGS: 595, So: 1, 4.1; GGS: 1040, MrS: 19, 10.2. 

2 GGS: 228, GaA: 17, 1, 1. 

33 GGS: 436, AsC: 2, 1.4. 

4 GGS: 152, Ga: 4, 1.3. 

3° GGS: 1040, MrS: 19, 2, 8.2. 

°° Kanha 12.1; Kveerne 1977: 122-3; cf. ‘satiguru bolahu’, GGS: 648, SoV: M3: pa.14.5. 
37 Kanha 14.2; Kveerne 1977: 131; cf. GGS: 932, DO: 23.1-4. 

8 Bhusuku 23.3; Kveerne 1977: 172; cf. GGS: 436, AsC:2, 2.6; GGS: 228, GaA: 16, 6.1-2; GGS: 222, 
GaA: 4, 5. 

° Saraha 39.1; Kveerne 1977: 226-7. 
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noun designating the Absolute. However Kveerne concludes on the most important 


dimension of the term as being nondual representing a 


. paradoxical state of being in which samsara and Nirvana are experienced 
simultaneously and hence, in so far as they represent duality, are abolished in the 
overwhelming Luminosity of Primeval Consciousness... [the songs] reveal the nature 
of the ultimate state through the systematic ambiguity of their imagery. (1977: 62-3). 


This thesis argues that the methodic ambiguity of Gurt’ Nanak’s works, concerning the 
theme of nonduality, has been systematically overlooked. The term sahaja, carries the 
theme of nonduality in a more condensed way into Gurii Nanak’s vocabulary than 
perhaps any other term, and does so in such a manner that reflects phenomenal 
processes rather than the noumenal Being of Islam or Hinduism. Dasgupta in noting 
the various transitions from Mahayana to Tantric Buddhism, from Emptiness (sanyata) 
to Thunderbolt (vajra-sattva), emptiness and compassion (Sanyata-karund) to insight and 
means (prajrd-upaya), and nirvana to Great Bliss (mahdsukha), argues that the Tantric 
terms are all equated with sahaja (1962: 26-8, 30, 33, 35, 195). Though, as Kveerne (1977: 
30) notes, the basic ideology of Mahayana (especially the Bodhisattva’s goal) is not lost 
in Siddha verse. As emptiness is identified with insight, so compassion was equated 
with means; similarly the great nondual bliss (mahdasukha) of the awakening of bodhicitta 
becomes synonymous with the blissful superconscious state of sahaja and turiya. Such 
terms are also employed by Gurti Nanak (sunnu®’, karund, kripa’, upau, sahaju', turia- 


c.15 


vastha/cautha-padu’”, nirabanu/t™, siva'°-sakati’), though not in such tight semantic nor 


Tantric polarities: 


jaha dekha taha ravi rahe siva sakatt ka melu. (GGS: 21, Sr: 18, 4.1). 
Wherever I look, there diffused, the union of Siva and His Saktis. 


The two truths within the Buddhist-Siddha context manifest as prajfid and updya, or 
Sinyata and karuna (Atisa; tr. Davidson 1998: 292). Nagarjuna’s careful ‘equation’ of 
nirvana and sarisara is the fundamental philosophical statement of nonduality that 
brings into focus the significance of the nondual dimension of the skilful means motif 
itself. Thereby saritsara is compellingly identified with upaya via maya. This can be seen 
in works that explore the double nature of the phenomenal, it being both binding and 
liberating, indicating a ‘pure maya’, or a way of engaging with phenomenal maya such 
that it is no longer maya but rather a ‘liberative art and skill’, to use Thurman’s 
translations of updya-kausalya (1984: 112, 114; 1996). 

Such conclusions were drawn by the Sants and Sikhs themselves (see below), 
and are fundamentally based on a series of juxtaposed pairings: siva-sakti, sun-moon, 
ida-pingala; Stinyata-kartina, prajid-upaya, that support the same underlying trope of 


nonduality. These couplings are not different from other pairs like the two truths, 
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absolute (paramartha-satya) and relative (samvrti-satya), or nirvana and samsara (Bharati 
1992: 218-9; Kveerne 1977: 30). 

If nirvana and samsara are to be nondually understood, and so too prajfid-upaya 
and sinyata-karuna, this necessarily equates method with maya. Updya therefore 
becomes the skilful handling of the mayd-snake (an image reminiscent of Nagarjuna’s 
description of anyone grappling with the idea of sanyata, the Dharma, Four Noble 
Truths and the Two Truths theory) (Malamadhyamakakarika ch.XXIV, v.11; Garfield 
1995: 67-8). The means that liberate then are not other than maya, therefore it seems 
reasonable to suggest that they must be skilful in order to be efficacious, given that 
maya usually symbolises one’s bondage. 

It has already been noted that the theme of upaya can be expressed beyond its 
individual terms, whether it is in early Buddhism or in other non-Buddhist traditions. 
Brooks provides an example by noting in the Tantric texts and commentaries of 
Bhaskararaya the Buddhist skilful means theme (1990: 85). Nevertheless it is important 
to cite a (later) Buddhist example also. Atiga Diparnkara Srijfiana (c.982-1054) was an 
eminent Indian Buddhist who reintroduced Buddhism into Tibet. In justifying the 
more esoteric and antinomian practices of Tantric Buddhism without rejecting 
monastic and early Buddhist practice, Atisa developed a multi-layered strategy that is 
itself built upon upayic principles: ‘if it develops the path to awakening and is in 
accord with other scriptures, then there is no fault in the realization generated through 
these means’ (Davidson 1995: 293). From Atisa’s most influential work, A Lamp for the 
Path to Awakening, he reminds his monks that prajiia and updaya are inseparable and that 
upaya is synonymous with virtue and its cultivation: ‘The victors have defined means 
as all of the virtues’ (Bodhipathapradipa, 11.47; Davidson 1995: 301). 

It is interesting then that though the upayic theme has been missed by scholars 
studying Sikh thought, Gura Nanak’s more obvious emphasis on practising virtue has 
not. According to Atisa, virtues are updyas. Moreover, to refer back to the previous 
discussion of phronesis, ‘virtue’ in Aristotle is also the foundation of ‘skill’. 

There is a danger of seeing the influence of Buddhist Siddhas, Tantrikas and 
Saivite ascetics on the Sant and Sikh traditions only through the chameleon-like 
tradition of the Nath Yogis (Schomer 1987: 69-70). This is because the overlap in ideas 
and terms suggest a diversity of influences beyond the Naths, and their interpretations. 
Within the Saiva traditions of Kashmir, for example, explicit reference to upaya is made. 
In fact the development of their whole philosophy was categorised according to 


different levels of upayic pedagogy. 
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The Northern Saiva advaita (nondual) or Trika (‘trinitarian school’) tradition, 
based on the Saiva aigamas, flourished in Kashmir from the 8th century.“’ In its central 
text, the Siva-sitras, its ‘trinity’ consists of Siva, (Absolute), Sakti (His Energy) and nara 
or anu (created beings or individual souls). 

Unlike the Upanisadic ‘brahman’, or even Advaita’s ‘brahman’, which is static, 
independent and unrelated to action, and in regard to which only the denial of action 
in asceticism is deemed soteriologically efficacious, Siva in Trika ‘contains in Himself 
the total dynamism of love and self-knowledge which expands into the universe and 
yet contains everything within it’ (Baumer 1997: 5). This is not unlike the conception of 
the Absolute in nirguna bhakti of the Sant and Sikh traditions. Furthermore, like the 
Sants and Sikhs, Trika places its emphasis more upon recognition/remembrance 
(pratyabhijna; pachani/simarana) of one’s ‘true nature’, than on a true cognition or 
perception of reality — be it Buddhist psycho-physical events (dhammas) or Vedantic 
self-substance (atman). Moreover this remembrance is based on the ‘woman-in-love’ 
(nayika) imagery akin to bhakti, more than the ascetic in meditative absorption (Baumer 
1997: 7). A further important similarity with Trika over and above classical Vaisnava or 
Advaita Vedanta, is the idea and role of sarisara/maya. Both Trika and Sant-Sikh 
discourse share a similar understanding of maya which ‘unlike the maya of Vedanta, the 
Sakti of Kashmir Saivism is a positive force, which in no way diminishes the 
fundamental nonduality’ (Baumer 1997: 6). Indeed ideas of grace, the lack of strenuous 
effort given the Divine’s omnipotent Will, and the importance of praxis in 
understanding scripture, are all ideas that strike a chord in later Sant and Sikh thought, 
and they are readily found in the Saiva tradition (Baumer 1997: 9). 

Not unlike Tantra, Saiva thought posits Sakti as inseparable from Siva, even 
though the former is inherently multiple and diverse and the latter assumes a unitary, 
though nondual ground. There are five major Saktis which are seen as divine energies 
or powers that both creatively (cosmogonically) reflect (vimarsa), and provide the 


means (upaya) to actualise, the Pure Light of Consciousness (prakasa) of Siva: 


The approach of Kashmir Saivism is essentially positive, using every human 
experience as a means of liberation or true insight... [It] teaches that any means, any 
starting point can serve as a way to reach the highest goal. (Baumer 1997: 7, 19). 


But what is most interesting for the general argument here is how detailed the themes 


of upaya and nonduality are within this tradition. 


* The Puratan Janam-sakhi 49, claims that Guri Nanak visited Kashmir, a possibility that 
McLeod (1996: 90) does not discount. Grewal (1994: 57) also notes that by the time of the fifth 
Guri Sikhs had settled in Kashmir and Kabul. It was also visited by the sixth Guri and Ranjit 
Singh’s Sikh Kingdom included Kashmir (McLeod 1997: 37, 70) 
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Trika thinkers show an elaborate and typological awareness of the subtleties of 
the upayic theme in their writings, unlike the Sants who reflect its general principles 
more metaphorically and poetically. Nonduality exists on all three levels of reality 
(Siva, Sakti, Anu-‘soul’), but appears differently because of a process of veiling 
(avarana) which creates the illusion of individual existences and therefore ‘otherness’. 
Here there is a layering of the praxis where each ‘level’ of reality has its own 
appropriate means (dnavopdya, saktopaya, sambhavopaya), and corresponding 
philosophical description (duality, identity-in-duality, and non-duality).”" 

Again such nondual interpretations of reality leave the position of mayd in Trika 
as being profoundly ambiguous and upayic. In this respect Padoux (1992: 45) has 
understood the doubleness, even duplicity, of the upayic theme in Trika, where upaya 
becomes indistinguishable from maya as being simultaneously positive (liberative) and 
negative (binding). He also notes that Saiva texts identify the sahaja state with Sinyata 
(Padoux 1992: 95). In these respects Saiva discourse predispose later Sant and Sikh, 
though not Safi, thought. 

Indian Sufism became indirectly ‘influenced’ by two ‘Hindu’ ideals, asceticism 
and devotionalism (Rizvi 1978, 1991b). As a general trend in India however, there was 
a movement away from asceticism toward devotionalism, paralleling a similar 
transition, which the Safis in the Middle East had undergone earlier. In India this 
movement, however, was also a synthesis between the two, such that asceticism was 
seen necessary at the beginning of the spiritual path where loving/ecstatic union was 
viewed as its culmination. The emphasis changed from renunciation, abstinence, 
repentance and attempting to obey the Divine’s Will, to an emotional union, which was 
for the Safis dependent on the revelation of true knowledge, a gnosis of the hidden. 

Sufi orders (tariqa) like the Chishtiyya internalised terms and religious ideas 
from their Indian environment, being particularly influenced by Nath Yogis (Rizvi 
1991b: 253-4). This linguistic and conceptual use of different religious material did not 
necessarily mean that the Safis (or Sants and Sikhs for that matter) were syncretistic 
since it is plain that these borrowings were used to re-animate their own respective 
traditions. A Sufi was still a Safi because of this interpretive interaction, and likewise 
with the Sants and Sikhs. Indeed, such a terminological framework ‘enabled the 
Chishti Stfis to enter into a meaningful dialogue with the Hindu ascetics’ (Rizvi 1991a: 
138-9). 

Sufi thinking is sufficiently close to the Guris thinking to be included within 
the GGS, but not in quantity nor uncritically. Shaykh Farid al-Din Mas‘ad ‘Ganj-i 
Shakar’ (popularly known as Baba Farid) (1175/6-1265) was renowned for his severe 


*! For a detailed analysis of these categories of the Siva-Satras see Baumer 1997: 3-22; Flood 
1993: 245-56; Dyczkowski 1987: 163-218; Singh, Jaideva 1979: i-lii. 
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ascetic practices and wrote poetry in Arabic, Persian and Panjabi/SLS (Rizvi 1991a: 
129). Some of his works are included in the GGS,” even though it was precisely this 
asceticism that the Sikhs, and much less so the Sants, saw as misguided. These hymns 
then may have been included in the GGS not because they affirm the Gurii’s views, but 
because they clarify them through contradistinction, strategically placed by Gura Arjan 
as ‘selected’ dialogical devices to demonstrate, the inherent superiority of the Sikh 
Guris’ understanding. Such an editorial practice is typical of Guri Nanak’s own 
attitude, reflecting on the one hand a universal inclusivism (disclosed in the acceptance 
of an impressively wide range of local terms and ideas in a number of traditions and 
individuals), and on the other revealing a thorough-going critique and rejection of 
practices and ‘dubious’ beliefs, under his own unique vision. To cite just one example 


of such critical inclusivity from the GGS: 


pahilai paharai phulara phalu bhi pacha rati. 

jo jagannhi lahannhi se sat kanno dati. 

dati sahiba sandia kid calai tisu nali. 

iki jagande na lahanhi ikanha sutia dei uthali. (GGS: 1384, Mis: Saloka-Pharida: 112-3). 
[Farid]: Prayers in the first watches blossom to fruit in the last: 

They who remain without sleep get their gift from the Lord. 

[Gurii Arjan]: Gifts are the Lord’s to bestow, unpersuaded by men: 

Some stay awake unrewarded, while others are roused and receive. 

(tr. Shackle 1978c: 74).% 


Such passages suggest a dialogical dimension to the Guris’ ideas contained in the 
GGS. However, whilst there are obvious parallels between Safi, Sant and Bhakta 
thought in general (for example in the concept of dhikr, the rhythmical repetition of the 
Divine’s Name, sama’ the ‘spiritual concert/dance’, and shared ascetic practices and 
postures), the philosophical exchange is perhaps less acknowledged. To cite a 
Buddhist-Siddha example, the Void (sunnu) in some Safi literature is also equated with 
sahaja, understood there as a state of ‘perfect equilibrium’ where duality disappears 
because both forces of Siva and Sakti are harmonised in the oneness of Being (Wahdat 
al-Wujud) (Rizvi 1978: 338-40). It would therefore be ill-advised not to consider Gura 
Nanak within this context of interpretive cross-fertilisation. However, the degree to 
which Saft thought influenced Sant thought is disputed. Lawrence, in reviewing the 
work of major scholars in the field (including Vaudeville, McLeod and Digby), in 


concord with Rizvi, comes to conclude: 


“ This is a disputed point. Whether it is Gurt Farid’s writings or his disciple, is contentious. See 
Vaudeville 1993: 78; Rizvi 1978: 328-9. 

*’ Though Shackle attributes the response to Gurai Nanak rather than the fifth Guri as given in 
the GGS. See also salokas: 123-4. 

“ Cf. the minimalist position of McLeod 1996: 158-61, against Rizvi 1978: 393-96 and Lawrence 
1987: 359-73. 
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Indeed, the conceptual overlap between Sant and Sufi poetry is so pervasive that it 
is difficult to agree with McLeod that ‘Muslim beliefs, both Sufi and orthodox, had 
at most a marginal effect’... What we find in investigating the literary legacy of the 
Sants are thematic parallels that suggest lexical equivalencies to the language of the 
Sufis, even though the Sant poets use mainly Hindi/Sanskrit terms in their verse 
while the Sufis rely on a Perso-Arabic vocabulary. (Lawrence 1987: 368-9). 


The partial Safi assimilation of Nath-Siddha ideas could only prove lasting if 
they were associated with an already existing framework of nondual understandings. 
Indeed there have been studies elucidating the nondual aspect of Saft thought (Murata 
1992; Izutzu 1983). Not only Vaisnava, but Buddhist-Siddha and Saivite-Nath thought, 
is thus dialogically central to Saft, Sant and Sikh discourse. Nath thinking has already 
been extensively researched (Briggs 1938), suffice to note here one example of the 


intertextual cross-fertilisation: 


[Gorakhnath]: The Hindu calls on Ram, the Muslim on Khuda, 
The Yogi calls on the Invisible One, in whom there is neither Ram nor Khuda. 
(Gorakh-bant, 69; Schomer 1987: 70). 


[Kabir]: The Hindu dies saying ‘Ram’, the Muslim ‘Khuda’. 
Says Kabir: one lives, when one goes to neither. 
(Kabir-Granthavalt, doha: 20.9; Schomer 1987: 70). 


ramu na kabahii cetio huni kahani na milai khudai. (GGS: 417, AsA: 11, 6.3). 
Those who never remembered Ram, now are not accepted (even) if they shout 
Khudai. 


Such mimetic contiguities are numerous. Many are elaborated upon in Sant and Sikh 
verse. Gurtii Nanak’s inclusive but ultimately (retrospectively) displacing critique can 
be seen in his assessment of the three ways of the Hindu, Muslim and Nath. The 
Hindu’s superficial ‘sacred’ thread, mantras and empty ablutions, the Muslim’s praise 
not matched by concomitant deeds, and the Nath Yogi's ear-rings symbolic of blind 
seeking, are all seen to reflect an inferior, externalised religiosity as ritual (devoid of 
upayic efficacy) (GGS: 951-2, RaV: pa.11, sa.1—2). 


Sants: Namdev, Kabir and Ravidas” 

The criticism immediately above is typical of Sant literature also. Barthwal (1978: xii) 
claims that the two ancient traditions of Aikantic Dharma and Buddhism find their later 
manifestations in Vaisnavism and Nathism, and ultimately ‘vestiges’ of both are found 
in the nirguna Sants as well as the GGS. Yet the latter Buddhist strand has been rather 
overlooked. However these two strands should not be polarised, since Tantra bridges 


them both. It has been well documented that Vaisnava, and especially Vaisnava- 


* For an overview of Gurii Namdev’s biographical details together with a comprehensive list of 
sources, see Callewaert 1989. Likewise for Gurti Ravidas see Callewaert 1992. For Gurt Kabir 
see Vaudeville 1993, Hess & Singh 1983 and Schomer 1987. 
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Sahajiya, thought incorporates explicit Tantric Buddhist ideas.” It is significant to note 
then how the Vaisnava nondual pairs of Krsna and Radha marry with the family of 
others outlined above (Bhattacharyya 1999: 278-9). 

Bhattacharyya goes on to note the overlap of such ideas within the Sikh 
tradition, highlighting the obvious reverence of the Guri as well as the various 
definitions of the sahaja state (1999: 279-80). However, even whilst acknowledging this 
‘Buddhist current’, works since Barthwal have tended to take his assessment of it as 
being transformed by the Sants, as axiomatic, and so they focus predominantly on the 
Vaisnava influence upon Gurai Nanak’s thought. Yet the analysis of the works of 
Buddhist Siddhas, Kashmir Saivites and Nath Yogis given above seems to suggest 
otherwise. 

Since Guri Nanak’s most immediate and influential context was the ‘Sant- 
tradition’, it is important to briefly review Sant thought to properly contextualise his 
thinking. Furthermore, apart from being central figures in the Sant tradition, 
Namdev’s, Kabir’s and Ravidas’ verses are all found in the GGS. Their works were 
obviously known to the Gurtis and indeed a certain amount of intertextuality can be 
traced, through borrowed phrases, elaborations, and critiques.”” But more importantly 
these three Sants, unlike Farid, are less criticised by the Gurtis, and much more closely 
associated with their own views. In certain respects Gurti Nanak is even aligned within 
their tradition by the later Sikh Guriis themselves, albeit as their richest apogee, in 


Gurti Arjan’s words: 


kabiri dhidio eka ranga. 

namadeva hari jiu basahi sanga. 

ravidasa dhide prabha aniipa. 

gura nanaka deva govinda ripa. 

Kabir meditated (on) the One Rapture, 

Namdev abided together with Hari, 

Ravidas meditated on the incomparable Lord, 

Gurt Nanak Dev, the form of Govind. (GGS: 1192, BaA: M5: 1, 8). 


Within the Sikh context of the GGS, three categories of person are valued for their 
particular quality of ‘speech’: the Sikh Guris, the bhagats (Sants, Sufis, Siddhas) and the 
poets or bhats. However, only the former two are considered to have produced sacred 
utterance, bani (guru-bani and bhagata-bani respectively), in contrast to the poetic hymns 
of the bards, which are eulogies of ‘human’ inspiration. Other bhagats/bhaktas are also 
acknowledged and some of their works are included.” It is evident, however, which 


bhagats the Gurtis admired the most. The three most important to them, ‘ranked’ in 


“° For the influence of Vaisnavism and Sahajiya thought on Sant and Sikh thought see McLeod 
1996: 151-67, Dimock 1966, and Basu 1930. 
“7 Cf. Vaudeville 1974, 1987, 1993; Hess & Singh 1983; Dass 1991. 


“8 Like Jaidev, Sain, Trilocan, Beni. See Appendix 1 for a full list. 
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order by quantity of hymns recorded in the GGS, were: Kabir’s 225, Namdev’s 61 and 
Ravidas’ 40 songs. Whilst all three have been the subject of academic study, no scholar 
has brought to the fore the inseparability of the nondual and upayic themes at work in 
their hymns.” 

According to Callewaert the oral transmission of Sant songs began to be written 
down around 1600 A.D. He notes that these early songs of Rajasthan and the Panjab, 
‘greatly influenced later trends and poets, including Kabir’ (1989: viii). Callewaert 
(1989: 83) also notes three different traditions (sampradayas or panthas) which began to 
record songs of the Sants independently: the Nanakpanth (Panjab), Dadapanth 
(Rajasthan) and the Nath sampraday (Rajasthan). The Nanakpanthi writings, amongst 
others, were eventually compiled and added to the GGS by the fifth Gurt in 1604. The 
compilations of the Dadapanth are known as the Paricavani (PV): the ‘songs of the five 
Sants’ (Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas, Dada and Haridas). Indeed Callewaert also notes 
other ‘non-Paricavani’ manuscripts which, out of the five traditional Sants, only 
mention the first three (1989: 101-3). Likewise the collections of the Nath Siddhas (NS) 
also mention these three Sants, omitting for instance the works of Dadi (Callewaert 
1992: 40-1). The centrality of these three Sants is testified then by their cross-traditional 
appeal. 

However, for the discussion below, a greater canvas needs to be drawn, since 
other traditions also engage bhakti and Sant material, viz., the Maharastrian Jfanesvari, 
the Marathi Gatha-Paricak™ and the Eastern Bijak (BI) of the Kabirpanth. The former two 
reflect a Krsna-bhakti stronghold and the latter possesses a more Buddhistic focus, 
important for the argument to follow. These traditions were separated by the central- 
Western and Northern traditions of Vaisnava-bhakti. The Central-Western Rajasthani 
traditions included the Dadipanth’s influential Payicavani collection, the Nathpanth, 
and the Kabir-Granthavali (KG). And the Northern took the shape of the Panjabi 
tradition of the Gura Granth Sahib (GGS). 

Gura Nanak’s verse, then, is to be situated within the context of such inter- 
referentiality evident across these Sant traditions with their shared songs and forms, 
albeit compiled in quite different collections. This ‘process’ of mutual interaction can be 
charted through the roles of the travelling musicians and the later scribal traditions 
(Callewaert 1989: 9). Important for the argument here is Hess’s analysis which 
contends that the direction of influence of Kabir’s verses, at least, went from the 
Eastern Bijak (Buddhistic in tone) westwards to the more bhakti-orientated collections 
of the Panjabi GGS and the Kabir-Granthavali of Rajasthan (Hess 1987: 126). 


” However, Hess’s excellent 1983 study on Kabir, which discusses upayic issues, does so 
without realising the skilful means theme. 
°° See Callewaert (1989: 90) for comments on this collection. 
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Though Hess accepts that the Kabir of the PV and the GGS share the same 
bhakti bias as opposed to the more austere, yogic and Buddhistic Kabir of the BI, she 
also notes that there are nevertheless important parallels with the BI and the GGS: ‘the 
language of the Guri Granth is closer to that of the Bijak than that of the Parichvan7 
(1987: 127). And despite the critique of McLeod’s analysis of Gurii Nanak’s teachings 
above, she observes that, ‘item by item, he [McLeod] could be expounding the 
teachings of Kabir. Often the very lines he quotes echo familiar passages from the Bijak’ 
(Hess 1987: 137). Notwithstanding their obviously different characters and styles, Kabir 
and Gurt Nanak share more than a little in philosophical outlook. This mapping of 
influence then challenges the more orthodox view that the Eastern and Western 
traditions of Kabir are independent and unrelated. Hess’s argument adds further 
substance to the claim here of a Buddhistic trope in the works of Gurti Nanak, in 
addition to the Nath-Siddha presence in the North. 

Turning to their teachings, when it comes to religious hypocrisy, Sant verse is 


renowned for its simplicity, directness and sharp wit: 


You tell others the road to heaven, 
as you travel down the path to hell. (Namdev PV: 142; Callewaert 1989: 226). 


Namdev (1270-1350), Raidas/Ravidas (c.1500) and Kabir (c.1440-1518) all share this 
cutting perception. However there is much more in their verses than this. Indeed all 
three themes of praxis, nonduality and upaya feature in their work. 

Out of the three, Kabir is the most important within the GGS. This is because 
his works in the GGS outnumber those of Guri Angad and Gura Tegh Bahadur 
combined — as well as double the number of hymns of Namdev and Ravidas combined. 
This quantitative stature of Kabir’s verse within the GGS alone should make the 
connection with the Buddhist-type ideas found in the Sant tradition in general, but 
most concentrated in the Kabir of the Bijak, more tenable. In addition there are songs 
and verses that all three texts (PV, GGS and BI) share (Vaudeville:1993:369-83), as well 
as core padas that exist in all three major traditions (PV, GGS and NS) (Callewaert 1992: 
44-7). 

The Sant teaching of the Name is often conveyed through metaphors of hard 
and sincere labour, reflecting a low caste existence and emphasising an obvious but 


consistent bias for praxis over theoria: 


The Lord’s name is my farm... 

He is the field I plough, 
no one can measure its extent, says Namdev. 
(Namdev PV:2; Callewaert 1989: 143). 
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Moreover this praxis is to occur within the context of ‘crossing of the sea of samsaric 
existence’ via the specific means of a boat (Hari, Word, Name, Gurd; i.e. a praxis 
configured through effort and grace). The major soteric metaphors are thus understood 
in terms of a movement and practice (Ravidas PV: 49.2; Callewaert: 1992: 134). 
Theorisation of the Divine or truth is therefore frowned upon monistic or not (Kabir BI: 
sakhi 120; Hess & Singh 1983: 120). 

Concomitant with this anti-theory is the Sant suspicion and critique of any 
revealed scripture that lacks a strong claim to lived experience, ‘there is no Vedas, no 
scriptures, no Koran, within the sahaj Sanya, brother’ (Ravidas PV: 26.2; Callewaert 
1992: 118). For Sants it is not the description of truth but being true that counts. 
Predating Gurii Nanak’s similar concern in GGS:62, Namdev states, ‘it is easy to talk 
and make an assertion, but few can live the truth’ (Namdev PV: 117; Callewaert 1989: 
212). Human language is understood to be dualistic in its construction and thereby 
inherently problematic when expressing the nondual Word (Kabir BI: sakhi 35; Hess & 
Singh 1983: 93). 

The Sant Word entails a nondual praxis that requires both discernment and 
engagement, over and above philosophical doctrine and systematisation, involving a 
movement or process quite beyond human logic, ‘No one knows this ineffable 
movement — how could one tongue describe it?’ (Kabir BI:ramaini 1; Hess & Singh 1983: 
79). ‘True’ existence is not therefore rarefied as static essence nor as refined substance, 
but is recognised as paradoxical movement. This idea, in general opposition to Vedic 
and Upanisadic views, suggests a Buddhist background of an impermanent flux 
(anitya) and the no-self (anatta) or changing-self teaching. 

This impermanent and phenomenal movement, despite any description, is far 
from obvious, since the Sant bhakti praxis is often seen as being more valuable than the 
actual goal it is directed to, making the movement itself the goal: ‘Grant me bhakti 
Father, I do not ask for moksa O Hari Vitthal’ (Namdev PV: 49; Callewaert 1989: 170). 
Such a desire for the path and not the goal is not perverse, but a profound 
acknowledgment that the goal itself is the path, ‘for he who sings Ram becomes Ram’ 
(Namdev PV: 82; Callewaert 1989: 193). As was seen with phronesis, the goal becomes 
the action. Though the simplicity of the imagery would make this praxis seemingly 
accessible to all, even in the most mundane actions, it would be negligent to ignore the 
cautionary statements relating its profundity and slippery nature as well as the 
nondual tension that it intimates. Kabir’s superb adaptation of the upayic raft of 


nondual action captures the paradox well: 


A raft of tied-together snakes 
in the world-ocean. 
Let go, and you'll drown. 
Grasp, and they’ll bite your arm. (Kabir BI: sakhi 118; Hess & Singh 1983: 103). 
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In another formulation of the same tension, the link with the (Buddhist) two truths 


theory is made explicit: 


So he’s like that; 
don’t you be a fool. 
This much relative, 
that much absolute - 
Knead them into one thought. (Kabir BI: sakhi 278; Hess & Singh 1983: 122). 


This is a resurfacing of Nagarjuna’s notion of the interdependence of the two truths 
(the absolute and the conventional): they are to be nondually understood, one cannot 
understand the ultimate without the relative. This profoundly legitimises the realm of 
sarisara, maya and everyday action, a legitimation that the Sants, like the Siddhas before 
them, did not hesitate to exploit in their radical understandings of maya as a Janus- 
faced magical illusion, simultaneously facing the path to bondage and liberation. Such 
an understanding requires a nondual or double hermeneutic perspective and is 
indicative of a skilful means soteriology: one that therefore cannot accept any absolute 
be it ‘God’ or ‘man’: 


Between the two of us, God, 
who’s to blame? (Kabir BI: sakhi 110; Hess & Singh 1983: 78). 


Kneading the two truths into one thought challenges all dualistic religious frameworks 
that separate the Divine from the human, essence from existence, and even virtue from 
vice. Rather ‘poison and nectar shall flow as one’ (Ravidas PV: 14.2; Callewaert 1992: 
113). The import of such statements must be read within a nondual context which can 
only lead to an upayic reading. Thus by skilful engagement with the double-faced 
maya, something of spiritual value may occur, potentially within any context. 

Three centuries before Nietzsche’s statement about interpretation, Ravidas 
makes a similar point: how is one to understand (absolute) claims to truth when all 
claims to truth are ‘demoted’ to the relative level of interpretation? How is one to 
believe Ravidas’s statements as liberative when he himself acknowledges them as 
delusion? The supporting teaching of no-self (anatta) which in Mahayana is expanded 
into emptiness (Sinyata), and crucially upaya, are how the Buddhist traditions work out 
their praxes. The Sants too employ very similar techniques of ‘skilful ingenuity’ and in 
so doing revive this key Buddhist heritage that stems from the notion of 
supportlessness or no-self; for wherever a support is supposed (grasped) it soon 
crumbles leaving only suffering in its wake. One could argue that this Buddhist 
emptiness is, however, replaced by the Bhakti-Sant fullness of the Divine. Yet to 


understand these as radically different would be to miss the existential continuity that 
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both imply. It is not surprising for example that the common Sant statement that 
‘wherever I look there He is’, is complemented with its complete opposite, mirroring 
the Buddhistic insight that: ‘Wherever I look there is a mass of suffering’ (Ravidas PV- 
GGS-NS: 88.3; Callewaert 1992: 155), since both perceive their truths within the 
phenomenal. The vital link with Buddhist impermanence (anitya) is therefore not lost. 
This would seem so because the nondual base is wholly accepted, setting a 
different agenda for religious practice, beyond the norm of ethical uprightness: ‘There 
is no far, no near shore of that ocean’ (Ravidas PV: 48; Callewaert 1992: 133). Scholarly 
study of the subtlety and complexity of how the Sants understood this nonduality has 
for the most part ignored the theme of skilful means — a theme that necessitates at least 
two interpretations of the same existential reality (maya). 
Maya is that pseudo-reality in Indian thought that is at once demonised and 


divinised:* 


Maya is of two kinds, I have made sure of it: 
One unites with Rama and the other leads to hell. (Kabir; Barthwal 1978: 81). 


There seems to be an underlying Buddhist assumption in Sant verse that there are 
skilful and unskilful means to religious practice, and that the world can be understood 
as providing a double-faced opportunity to liberation or bondage. Indeed, as Kabir 
states above, this hermeneutic situation points to a duplicitous maya, where a deluding 
maya co-exists with a ‘liberating’ maya and this can only occur in a nondual framework 
if the truth is understood as one creative power (Goudriaan 1978: 252). 

The oxymoronic juxtaposition, ‘liberating maya’ could be classed as a ‘positive’ 
upaya, and in contradistinction maya as deluding, would become a ‘negative’ upaya. 
Which one is to be practised will depend upon whether human action is deemed to be 
‘skilful’ or ‘unskilful’ in the Buddhist and religious connotations of the term, but also 
according to a scale beyond human measurement understood only by a Buddha or 
‘God’. Whilst the Buddhist may emphasise skilful action, the Sants and Sikhs spend 


most of their effort detailing unskilful action: 


Try a thousand ways, but still the body ends up dust. 
(Kabir BI: 72; Hess & Singh 1983: 65). 


For what is required to ‘play the game’ correctly (i.e. interpret maya selflessly) is 
detachment, no ego-self, and a true heart. All three Sants state this same theme 
(Namdev PV: 13; Callewaert 1989: 150; cf. Ravidas PV: 5; Callewaert 1992: 108). 


Nothing else avails. Not even the particular Sant practices of service and remembrance 


*' For a full study on the Divine as a Magician, Trickster, and the Great Enchantress, who 
deludes and liberates beings through maya, see Goudriaan 1978. 
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can escape this all-inclusive critique (Namdev PV: 56; Callewaert 1989: 175). Given the 
omnipresence and immanence of death and the work of the ‘super swindler’ and 
‘sorceress’, Maya, who ‘whispers honeyed words’ to delude Siva with Sakti, priests 
with idols and pilgrims with rivers (Kabir BI: 59: Hess & Singh 1983: 60-1), there is 
simply no way out but by the name of Rama (Namdev PV: 89; Callewaert 1989: 195). 

This world is a magical show, wherein one is not to be duped by the ‘false 
magic’ of Maya and remember the ‘true Magician’. Again all three Sants share the 
trope of the Divine’s magic show (Namdev PV: 40; Callewaert 1989: 166; Ravidas GGS: 
98.3; Callewaert 1992: 162): 


Now I’ve understood 

Hari’s magic play. 

Beating his drum he rolls out the show 
then gathers it in again. 

The Great Hari dupes gods, men sages. 
When he brings out the sorceress Maya 
she baffles everyone in the house, 

truth can’t enter a single heart. 

(Kabir BI: 78; Hess & Singh 1983: 68). 


The interpretation of the existential movement of life as a magic show may be true, but 
it is one’s interpretation of that movement, led by the egoistic response to the delights 
the Sorceress displays, that is crucially false. Nevertheless this ‘false magic’ of the ‘true 
magician’ (according to the two truths theory) is not only necessary for the expression 
of truth but also inseparable from it; ‘false magic’, correctly interpreted and applied is 
actually what is required to be true. That which binds is simultaneously that which 
may liberate pivoting upon the hermeneutic ingenuity of one’s upayic praxis. The 
interdependency of the two truths, wherein the relative (saritsara) is required to point 
out the Absolute (nirvana) and vice-versa, means that though one becomes aware that 


phenomenal existence is mere trickery, one cannot do without such devices: 


Hari, the Thug 
has tricked the whole world — 
Yet, away from Him, I cannot live, 
O my Friend! 
(Kabir, 15; KG2: 49; GGS: Gauri 39; BI sabda 36; Vaudeville 1993: 245). 


Thus Sant verse is not to be understood as transcendent revelation or sacred scripture; 
their speech has nothing to do with being beyond this world, but is of and about this 
world of existence. Their verse is more akin to a hermeneutic ploy that seeks to re- 
understand that which is always already there as one’s existential situation. Sant 
soteriology certainly does not replace this existence with an eternal pure essence, 
whether dtman or brahman. Indeed the body is false when Rama is not one’s lover 
(Namdev PV: 78; Callewaert 1989: 191). 
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If this two-tongued hermeneutic reveals that that which binds one may also 
provide the very avenue to moksa, then it is not without reason then that the Sants 
radically use those images normally associated with delusion to point out the correct 
path to awakening, ‘Be like a lecher eyeing another’s wife, or a gambler lost in gaming’ 
(Namdev PV: 58; Callewaert 1989: 176). Such arresting nondual statements necessitate 
a skilful means hermeneutic and context to be properly understood. When ‘God’ 
(Rama, Hari) appears as the solution, such a solution is not to be understood as 
displacing the world of existence but urging one to engage with, and interpret it, from 
a new perspective. A viewpoint of Rama which becomes an upayic remedy, the 
antidote (Namdev PV: 15; Callewaert 1989: 152). 

Desire, self and death create, and are the result of, karma, devotion or 
remembrance cannot therefore be karmic. But since it has to be samsaric or of maya, it 
must operate in such a way that it does not act. It must not become a practice but 
remain a praxis. Otherwise ‘all else is weaving a web of death’ if this praxis (of 
remembrance) is forgotten in a mere practice (Namdev PV: 63; Callewaert 1989: 180). 

Furthermore, the truth of this praxis is specifically understood in terms of an 
upayic trope. It is not linked to any one technique or particular set of practices or 
beliefs, even if they have been revealed in past scripture. The implication is that one 
needs to learn an existential art of becoming, to learn how to use the Magician’s false 
magic as a skilful means. Then, Kabir states, ‘that Jogiya has found the trick [jugati]’ 
(Kabir, 6; KG2: 151; BI: sabda 65; Vaudeville 1993: 288), and when it is mastered, all that 


seemed to bind one previously suddenly becomes the very source of liberation: 


My body was prey 
to a thousand miseries - 
which all have turned 
into the bliss of the Sahaj! 
Now for me Death has turned into Ram... 
The foes I had turned into friends 
and the Shaktas changed into noble souls! 
(Kabir, 5; KG2: 107; GGS: Gauri 17, Vaudeville 1993: 292). 


Rama does not appear after or beyond death, but in and as death when correctly 
interpreted. Therefore truth, for the Sants is a trick, rather than law, belief, practice, 
value or virtue — but not just any trick or cunning. A rare and unique trick is required 


to transcend duality: 


The Ram-knowing trick is the only trick 
that doesn’t land you in a trap. 
(Kabir BI: sakhi 21; Hess & Singh 1983: 81-2). 
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One’s own tricks and pleasures are poisons, whereas Ram’s trick is subtlely different; it 


involves penetrative (i.e. nondual) insight and skill (recalling Buddhist prajna). Such 


nonduality implies upaya, keenly picked up by Kabir in a succinct saloku: 


Kabir, attach yourself to the One, 
get rid of duality - 
Then keep your hair long 
or shave it as you please! (Kabir GGS: 25; Vaudeville 1993: 300). 


This simple Sant trick of the Word, Name or One, is more embedded in the negative 
trope of the Buddhist sainyata dialectic than the Upanisadic neti neti. Its utterance 
therefore speaks almost always to symbolise a negation of all current practices, but 
very rarely to substitute itself as the truth or right way. Indeed the right path is never 
delineated outside the paradox inherent in a nondual discourse. That is to say, as Hess 
herself recognises, ‘Just say Ram’ in Sant verse never means only that, in some kind of 
mantric utterance (Hess & Singh 1983: 31-3; 159-61). Saying Rama means always that 
all this existence is worthless, nothing of it lasts, no practice is efficacious without the 
Name. Neither passion nor pain, neither pleasure nor asceticism, neither chanting nor 
singing, neither doing good deeds nor meditation avails — without the Rama-knowing 
upaya. 

Rama, Word and Name do not stand in relation to these practices as one more 
practice; they simultaneously deconstruct all ways as well as recreate them. The upayic 
trope represents a motion that neither repeats the past nor ignores it. This hermeneutic 
trick cannot be comprehended except magically, not only because Maya is herself 
illusory and magical, but also because the feat of the task to be performed is beyond 


logical belief: 


Kabir, the door of salvation 
is tiny as a mustard seed 
And Mind is a huge elephant: 
how can it go through? (Kabir GGS: 58; Vaudeville 1993: 304). 


The upayic trick points to the sacrifice of the (delusory and dualistic interpretation of) 
‘self’, since when ‘I’ acts suffering results, when I is no more, bliss reigns. For the Sants, 
the liberative praxis is not something that the self can simply do because, to act wisely 
is to act without the self, for ‘actions are performed to create wisdom’, but ‘when 
wisdom arises actions disappear’ (Ravidas PV-GGS-NS: 1, 3.3-4; Callewaert 1992: 105). 
Sant teachings cannot therefore be made into a ‘religion’ of virtues and good 
conduct. The praxis denotes an acting that no longer binds. Though it continues, it 
becomes actionless, traceless like a ‘bird’s path’ and a ‘dance without feet’ (Kabir BI: 
Sabda 24; Hess & Singh 1983: 155) echoed in Gura Angad’s ‘seeing without eyes’ given 


above. Paradoxically, the upayic motion of true praxis that has to engage with the tricks 
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of maya non-karmically, results in the cessation of karmic motion and _ the 
disappearance of delusion. The dropping of the world of binding action, and the 
uprooting of all karmic seeds, are particular themes Gurii Nanak develops in his 
hymns. 

The metaphors used in communicating the Sant path (boat, ship, raft, game, 
play, trick, magic, illusion, device, medicine,) are bound within a nondual context 
which make it very difficult indeed to interpret them otherwise than within an upayic 


frame. For the Sants, with Hari every action becomes efficacious (liberative): 


Through Hari, my soul, everything succeeds. 
(Ravidas GGS: 109.2; Callewaert 1992: 166). 


This background echoes throughout Guri Nanak’s bani, who extends the Ram- 
knowing-updya theme to include a sophisticated web of contradictory relations and 
ideas. 

In conclusion, from the above discussion, it can be seen that the background 
context to Gurtii Nanak’s thought presents a complex ‘fusion’ or ‘rich patchwork’ of 
many diverse traditions. However, running through these traditions are the themes of 
nonduality, praxis and skilful means. Whilst other scholars have intimated the 
nonduality in Sant and Sikh thought, through their omission of upaya, none have 
assessed the relevance of this nondual concept beyond it indicating an ‘ineffable, 
monistic mystery’. In this respect it becomes important to acknowledge the few that 
begin to, albeit from a broader non-textual perspective. 

Apart from Barthwal’s two major strands Aikantic Dharma (Vaisnavism) and 
Buddhism (Nathism), O’Flaherty discusses two other opposing strands running 
through Sant-Sikh and Classical Vaisnava poetry. For O’Flaherty the emphasis of Sant- 
Sikh poetry is the attributeless, the Name, an innovative dialectic, both personal and 
persuasive; conversely Vaisnava poetry concentrates on divine attributes, the beautiful 
form, the dramatic, conservation of tradition, the mythical, and the entertaining. She 
concludes that ‘in this model, Kabir is more like Gurii Nanak than he is “like” the other 
non-Sikh Hindi poets, the poets of the bhakti movement’ (O'Flaherty 1979b: 87). 
Furthermore, concerning Sikh nonduality, she notes ‘here we have a striking example 
of an attempted mediation between the ascetic and the man in the world... between 
centralised canons and individual ethos, between anti-ascetic community and anti- 
social asceticism’ (O’Flaherty 1979: 87). 

This paradoxical notion of householder asceticism, is specifically explicated via 
nondual understandings by Uberoi’s semiological analysis of three pairs of nondual 
oppositions found in the five external symbols plus one unstated condition of the 


Khalsa (warrior), which balance the forces of ‘assertion’ and ‘restraint’: uncut hair and 
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the comb; sword and the bracelet; uncircumcised state and the shorts (Uberoi 1996: 13). 
Uberoi’s study of Sikhism as being a ‘nonduality’ is not limited only to the five Ks, but 
is wide-ranging and relates the above three pairs of the five Ks, to signify ‘the virtues 
and roles of sannyas-yoga (kes and kanga), grihasta-yoga (kachh and the uncircumcised 
state) and rajya-yoga (kirpan and karai)’ which he sees as running throughout Sikh 
thought (1996: 17). Indeed, these three areas are in turn related to the wider contexts of 
‘religion as salvation [Gurii Nanak’s Gura-Word], the life of civil society [Guri Arjan’s 
Adi Granth] and the state [Gura Gobind Singh’s Khalsa-panth] (Uberoi 1996: 17)’. He 
thus defines Sikhism as a modern nondualism (1996: 13; 32). 

Although Uberoi’s nonduality is based on a socio-political history and 
semiological analysis, unlike the religio-philosophical and scriptural nonduality 
developed here, his argument that the diametrically opposed realms of asceticism, civil 
society and the state are all nondually conflated in the Sikh tradition, is nevertheless 
significant. Furthermore, Uberoi understands the Sikh tradition’s uniqueness in terms 


of a nonduality situated in time and lived through a praxis: 


We did not discover here any plan, blueprint or system, but the method and the 
praxis, theoretical and operational, of non-dualism, freedom and _ responsibility 
when addressed equally to religion, the state and civil society. Sikhism is not a 
tradition handed down at all but an experiment... the conjoint experiment of Guru, 
Granth and Panth. Perhaps this method of non-dualism is the secret lever of motion 
within Indian culture, history and society as well as the self of religion. (Uberoi 
1996: 150). 


Yet very few have noticed this suggested ‘secret lever of motion within Indian culture’, 
let alone identified its ‘method of nondualism’ as part of the skilful means leitmotif. 
Fewer still acknowledge this theme within the GGS. It remains therefore to investigate 
the experiment of nondual praxis and upayic thought within Gura Nanak’s works and 


explore how he may have elaborated and continued Siddha and Sant discourse. 
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Part II: 
Content and praxis: 


interpretations of the Word (sabad) 


Chapter 5 
Locating the Word in the text: Gurtii Nanak’s terminology 


Introduction: the teaching and its path 

It has been argued that one’s context is hermeneutically prejudiced. And further that 
previous scholars (up to and including McLeod) employ alien terms and classifications 
to understand Gurt Nanak’s words and teaching. However the problems really arise 
when these terms are often overdetermined by an interpretive frame that assumes a 
Neo-Platonic Christian metaphysics, revealing a static, top-down vertical hierarchy 
that presupposes a dualistic, theoretical knowledge over and above an existential and 
nondual praxis. Here, however, a more appropriate Indic metaphor of the Gurti’s Word 
as a horizontal raft will inform the following analysis, marking a cultural-soteriological 
shift from a metaphysics of Being (of a transcendent One) to a metaphorics of praxis 
(indicating a movement-through-time and place): for the text is a boat. 

The hymns of this GGS-vehicle are structured according to 31 melodies (ragas) 
and has three basic forms that cut across numerous traditions. The saloku (sakhi, dohda) is 
a couplet which is often an insightful and forceful statement born of seasoned 
experience. It pays testimony to the ‘truth’ in a succinct, critical and terse manner that 
is ideal for rhythmic recitation rather than melodious singing. Its epigrammatic form is 
used to summarise the key thoughts of the singer and/or the hymn, of which it may be 
the refrain. The sabadu (pada) is a short or long lyrical song aimed at evoking and 
sustaining a range of specific bhakti emotions and attitudes. The melody of the ragu is 
therefore instrumental in this evocation, as is group singing, rather than the private 
reflection that salokas inspire. And finally the more lengthy, philosophical, and 
discursive varu, a ‘ballad’ composed of a series of stanzas or ‘steps’ (pauris) each of 
which is preceded by a saloku, usually integrating the Sikh Gurts’ hymns into one 
composite structure.’ 

The foci for this thesis are the entire corpus of Gurai Nanak’s hymns in 
particular, seen within the context of the GGS, as well as the writings of the Siddhas 
and Sants in general. One way to counter criticisms of an unrepresentative selection of 
Gura Nanak’s hymns is to base an analysis upon all 974 of those hymns. Another way 
is to accompany a broad selection of verses across his hymns with a specific focus on 
verses within a single hymn. All three approaches are incorporated in this thesis — 
which, unlike many other studies, does not limit itself to the Japu comprising only eight 
pages of the GGS’s 1430 (how ever much hailed as the philosophical core of the GGS, 


and Gurti Nanak’s teaching). 
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It is also important to understand diachronically how words and themes evolve 
before and after Gurii Nanak’s time, hence Chapter 4, as well as understand how 
words relate synchronically to each other within the corpus of Gura Nanak’s hymns, 
hence the current chapter. In applying Benjamin’s literal word-by-word starting point 
of translation, the frequency and usage of Gurii Nanak’s own terms will guide the 
following analysis. This will produce a verbal map of Gura Nanak’s world through his 
word usage. 

Shackle (1995a: viii) explains that Gurii Nanak’s language is complex with a 
core that conflates ‘Old Panjabi’ with Old Western Hindi (Khari Bolt), evidencing 
substantial loan words from Sanskrit, Middle Indo-Aryan languages (Apabhrarhga and 
Prakrit) and New Indo-Aryan languages of Old Siraiki (Multani), Persian, and Arabic 
through Persian. This linguistic richness reveals one of Gurtii Nanak’s most impressive 
abilities: his sheer versatility in employing foreign ideas, terms and linguistic styles to 
articulate his teachings without those teachings themselves losing the integrity and 
coherence of their own voice. More specifically this inclusive strategy, not only 
welcomed the Hindu but Islamic and late Buddhist or Siddha-Yogic worldviews, and 
did so in respect of their particular linguistic styles (Shackle 1978c: 71). 

Drawing a linguistic map of the GGS, Shackle notes that Gura Nanak, due both 
to his wide travels and poetic genius, was able to engage with the linguistic styles of 
the regionalising South-Western form, the classical Torki (Perso-Arabic) and Sahaskriti 
(an ‘aggrandised’ imitation of classical Sanskrit), and thus employ their respective 
semantic fields, which are themselves located within the wider spheres of both Islamic, 
Hindu (Vedic and Tantric) and Buddhist traditions.” However, the focus here is not so 
much the linguistic character of such loans, but more their religio-philosophical 
content. Thus, whilst Shackle (1978c: 77) acknowledges Gura Nanak’s poetic idioms, 
the task here is rather to elucidate this semantic ingenuity through the study of the 
content of those styles. This chapter, being focused on Gurti Nanak’s vocabulary, aims 
to get back to the diverse ‘reality’ of his words and their complex usage, and is 
therefore critical of the idea that Guri Nanak’s teachings can be so easily and 
absolutely recontextualised in English. 

The following lexical overview based on the frequency counts of the words of 


Gura Nanak’s vocabulary,’ yields three broad categories all of which call to be 


' For a more detailed description of the forms, meters and styles of the GGS see Kohli 1976 and 
Singh, Taran 1992. 

? Bor example, Islamic terms relating to administration, religion and most importantly kingship 
are skilfully crafted by Gurai Nanak to express not only ‘false Islam’ but also ‘true Islam’ albeit 
mediated through Sant ideas. For a detailed analysis of each linguistic ‘style’ see Shackle 1977, 
1978a, 1978b, 1978c. 

* The assumption that greater usage of particular words equals greater importance of those 
words, is not necessarily true and obviously claims based on mere word counts alone must be 
limited. A further drawback with such an analysis based on singular words is that the 
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understood in terms of praxis and poetry, as opposed to philosophy and ideology. 


These can be identified as the Absolute, Creation and Soteriology: 


I. Absolute:* - impersonal soteric matrix 
- personal names and attributes of the Creator 
- goals 


| II. Creation: - external and internal worlds 
- virtue, vice and existential problems 


| III. Soteriology: - the crossing: praxes and solutions 


The theme of the Absolute or supreme Being (comprising the impersonal soteriological 


aspect of, or perspective on, reality, the personal names of the Absolute and His 
attributes, and the various goals of human activity) is more often than not nondually 
expressed. This Absolute is before, behind, beyond and is creation. It forms the laws for 
creation and is also the Gura-guide of all created beings, and as such is by far the most 
important theme in Gurt Nanak’s thought. 

Secondly, Gurii Nanak discusses the Creator’s creation, the ‘other power’. 
Creation is both recognised as being real and beautiful (influenced by Islam), involving 
a world where beings should aspire to the ideals of truth and justice, as well as 
simultaneously being delusory and corrupting (Hindu influence) and_ therefore 
something that should be skilfully handled, if not escaped. Key to this Creation are 
pan-Indian soteriological problems of sarisaru, maid and specifically for Gurti Nanak, 
egoity (haumaim) and duality (dubidha). 

Gura Nanak’s third major theme is that of soteriological praxis, which can be 
seen aS an expansion of the impersonal aspect of the first theme, given the 
interdependence of the means and end in nondual thought. Its concern is how to go 
about achieving those aims in solving the problem(s) of human existence. Each of these 
major areas must initially be charted to provide a context for the more specifically 


focused interpretations of the later chapters. 


5.1. The impersonal soteric teaching 


frequency of word combinations are omitted. However these problems can be alleviated 
through an analysis of terms (words), compounds (noun+noun) and phrases (adjectivetnoun) 
supported by short quotations, longer selected passages and a detailed study of all Gura 
Nanak’s hymns. Furthermore word counts do signify key areas of interest and provide an 
excellent indication of language use, revealing not only broad categories of thinking, but also 
geo-linguistic areas of influence. 

i Apart from the personal (Hari, Allahu) and impersonal (sunnu, nirabanu) terms for the absolute, 
it is variously understood as the Truth (saccu), True Being (sacd, saciaru), an effortless, 
superconscious state (sahaj, turiya), an immortal nectar (ammritu), a mystery that leads to 
wonder (vismadu), a nonduality (Siva-Sakti), and a movement one is to enact (caland). But these 
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Although the Absolute is identified by personal names taken from a variety of 
traditions, and even though Gurai Nanak explicates the attributes of this personal 
Divine®, these nevertheless formulate the saguna-bhakti form which is of secondary 
concern to him. By far the most important reference for the Absolute and one of 
primary concern, both quantitatively and qualitatively, is the nirguna-bhakti form of the 
impersonal Absolute. It is this impersonal matrix that forms the religious core of Gura 
Nanak’s teachings, and it is this matrix which holds the main focus of this thesis. A 
detailed analysis of Gurt Nanak’s most frequent and important words concerning the 
Absolute, reveal three major categories of decreasing importance, which in turn can be 
unpacked into six primary strands: 


The Impersonal Soteric Matrix 


| A. Name-Word-Gura™” 1. Name — Word — Unstruck-Sound — Immortal Nectar 


2. Gurt’s Word — Teaching — Void — Contrivance 


B. Truth-Writing-Action”” 3. Truth — True One 
4. Writing — Written — Action 


C. Law-Will-Grace®” 5. Law — Will — Pleasure 


6. Grace — Favour — Giver — Gift 


Some of these terms have already been introduced throughout the earlier chapters. Yet 
what is unique to Gura Nanak is how he integrates them within a wide variety of other 
cross-traditional terms, thereby developing new patterns of relations and creating a 
variable matrix of meanings. McLeod’s (1996: 148-226) study is focused on only six of 
the above terms (those underlined). He therefore misses this matrix in his analysis and 
so fails to see the richness of the six terms as existing within a greater and more 
complex net of relations. Not only does he limit his analysis to single terms, ignoring 
the semantically rich compounds and phrases, but precisely because of his theological 
focus on a personal ‘God’, fails to spot the largely impersonal aspect of the matrix and 
the crucial Writing-Written-Action strand. The latter concerns Gurai Nanak’s central 
locus of thinking Truth according to a process of how the world operates existentially. 
Furthermore the personal and impersonal are not to be polarised; the impersonal 
subsumes the personal as one aspect of its more universalistic semantic range. The 


Word/Name and Gurt refer to the personal but only within the context of the 


inevitability begin to overlap with the goals and their means, discussed in the soteric praxes of 
part III given the nonduality of means and ends. 

> Most frequent ones being: hari®” and rama’®, the One (eku*™, ikku**), Beloved Husband (piru™®, 
piara'’’, khasamu’®, puraku’’), You (tam*®), Yours (tera’®’), Master (sahibu'”, khasamu”*), Lord, Sir 
(jiu?"’, prabhu'®’), Creator (karata'”’, brahmu®). 

° Most frequent ones include: Infinite (aparu’’), Omnipresent (para"’), Spotless (niramalu 
Stainless (niranijanu®), Compassionate (daialu*’), Invisible (alakkhu’), Arranger (sarivaranahara”), 
Fearless (nirabhau*’), Formless (niramkaru’). 


700) 
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impersonal Word/Name and True-Gurti. The term ‘impersonal soteric matrix’ 
therefore reflects more accurately Gurtii Nanak’s philosophy of divine and human 
action, than McLeod’s ‘Divine Self-Expression’ (1996: 189) which relates a hierarchical 
duality via a metaphysical standpoint of Being espoused as a systematic theology of 
God. The actual terms themselves are all used within a nondual context that transcends 


the duality between Hari and humans, personal and impersonal, by conflating them. 


(i) Name, Word, Sound and Nectar 

The themes of the Name (namu/namu™”°) of the Absolute, the Word and word 
(sabadu®”, bani”) of the True-Gurti, the musical and esoteric Sound (anahadu”’, dhuni”, 
nadu’', ekamkaru™, oamkaru®) of the subtle individual and cosmic body, and the idea of 


155) cover Gurti Nanak’s view of the soteric 


an immortal nectar (ammritu™, rasu 
communicative act. The Name is more generic than the Word, though often 
indistinguishable from it. Where the Word refers to every unique instance of soteric 
communication (including written words), the Name grants that this process occurs. 
The Name is ‘one’ and includes the Word as the ‘many’; thus the Name is soteric 
communication in general, whilst the Word (and words) are what are to be 
communicated in a particular instance. Thus the Name (namu), Word (sabadu) and 


words (bani) share nondual relations, exemplified by the second Gurit: 


guramukhi bani namu hai namu ridai vasai. (GGS: 1239, SaV: M2: pa. 4.3). 
The instruction of the Guri’s word is the Name, the Name is caused to dwell in the 
heart. 


Though the Name and Word/word share an identity, it is usually the case that 
the Word is that which should be practised, enacted, made, and as a teaching, followed 
and understood, whilst the Name is that which should not be forgotten. The Name is 
more universal and is what it is regardless of the practice of beings. But the Word is 
inseparable from practice (GGS: 8, JP: 38). It is through such fashioning, that one is 
liberated by the (immanent) Word, and the (transcendent) Name becomes the 
attainment (GGS: 62, SrA: 14, 8.3). 

The sacred Sound, has an obvious relation with the Name and Word, when it is 
defined as the source of the universe as the cosmically creative syllable aum (GGS. 
oam). It has also been identified, in numerous other ways, with the Word and its 
operation as that which liberates (usually in the form of the Guri’s teaching / Word) 
(GGS: 930, DO: 1.5-6). Though the sacred associations of aum are kept they are not kept 
unchanged and unchallenged. They are re-contextualised in light of new identifications 
with Gura Nanak’s sabadu and guramukhi. Though being inclusive of all traditional 
terms, be they Vaisnava or Tantric in origin, Gura Nanak nevertheless translates them 


under a set of his own fundamental ideas that form his impersonal soteric rubric. The 
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Word is not only the Gurii’s teaching, but also an esoteric music. Furthermore this 
‘music’ or ‘sound’ is ‘heard’ in direct relation to one’s level of conscious awareness 
(GGS: 350, As: 5, 1.1). The Word is the Guri, and one’s awareness of the Word as Guri 
is understood to be a musical melody (GGS: 943, SG: 44.1-2). This awareness of the 
music of the Word is understood to be the disciple’s way to gain access to the Guri, 


and is related to an Unstruck Sound (andhadu): 


dhuni ananda anahadu vajai gura sabadi niranjanu paia. (GGS: 1042, Mrs: 21, 4, 11.3). 
Through the Guri’s Word the blissful music of the Unstruck Sound is played 
(in him who) has obtained the Immaculate One. 


Not only is the sacred Sound and its music related to the Word and Name, they are 
also identified with the supreme Being. It is therefore not unusual to find dense 


interlockings of core terms: 


nanaka niramala nadu sabada dhuni saccu ramai nami samdaida. 

(GGS: 1038, MrS: 17, 5, 17.3). 

O Nanak (within him rings) the pure sound of the Word’s melody, (he) has entered 
Rama’s Name-Truth. 


The Unstruck, though paradoxically musical, Sound is often a sign of the reality or 

experience of the Name-Word. It is the Sound that includes all other sounds, but 

beyond that it is the sound that creates all that exists. This Sound (ika-oamkara) as 
creation is the Name, the source of material evolution and spiritual involution. 

Furthermore, with the practice of remembering the divine Name, one ‘tastes’ 

140 £9?) 


the Nectar of Immortality (ammritu™”, rasu 
the Word: 


, thus emphasising the phenomenalism of 


atama mahi ramu rama mahi atamu cinasi gura bicara. 

ammrita bani sabadi pachani dukha katai haum mara. (GGS: 1153, BhA: 1, 1). 

Rama is in the self and the self is in Rama, he recognises this (by) the Guri’s deep 
thought. 

Through the Word he recognises the ambrosial word, destroys suffering, (and) kills 
the I. 


The Nectar is therefore related to the Word (sabadu) via language (bani) and the senses. 
It is also conjoined to the Name via compound constructions that emphasise the 


Name’s tangibility: 


sacca ammrita namu bhojanu aia. 

guramati khadha raji tina sukhu paia. (GGS: 150, MjV: pa. 27.5-6). 

The true Nectar-Name was given (to him) as food. 

They who, under the Guri’s Teaching, eat this food to their satisfaction obtain 
peace. 
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This nectar then is allied to the Name, the Word and the True One. Hari’s Name is 
often used interchangeably with this ‘extremely sweet’ Nectar (GGS: 1042, MrS: 21, 4, 
5.2; GGS: 598, So: 10, 5.1). 


(ii) Gurii’s Word and Teaching as Void and Contrivance 


sabhu jagu harai so jinai gura sabadu vicara. (GGS: 422, AsA: 22, 5). 
The whole world loses, that one conquers who ponders the Gurti’s Word. 


The pan-Indian motif of the Gura (guru®”, satiguru*”, guramukhi*”), and his Word, 
teaching and instruction (gura-sabadu, -bani, -sikkha”™, guramati'”, guramukhi*”) represent 
the communicable form through which the Name-Word process takes place. The Guri, 
as the inner-guide (antarajamt’) or the external human gura, or even as every 
perception of the natural world within all things and relations (satiguru), is, above all, 


the guide to and of the Word as a soteric teaching of the Name: 


gura bacani saccu sabadi pachata. (GGS: 154, Ga: 10, 4.2). 
Through the words of the Gura, the truth in the Word is recognised. 


nau partai nau bujhiai guramati vicara. (GGS: 140, MjV: pa. 6.4). 
The Name is to be read, the Name is to be comprehended, reflection is made by 
means of the instruction of the Guri.’ 


There is also a great emphasis placed on simply meeting the Gurd, the meeting itself is 
often seen to suffice, yielding communication of the way: 

jisu guru milai sot bidhi janai. 

guramati hoi ta hukamu pachanai. (GGS: 904, RaA: 4, 1.3-4). 


Who(ever) meets with the Gura, that one knows the way. 
(When) the Guri’s teaching occurs, then one recognises the Law. 


The human Gurti may impart teaching (guramati) through a mantric sound, through 
explanation (katha@) and singing (kiratanu) of hymns, as well as giving personal 
instruction. The theme of the Guri and his teaching culminates in perhaps the most 
important and consequential identity of all, the gura-sabadu, evidenced throughout 


Gurt Nanak’s oeuvre: 


sabhasai ipari gura sabadu bicaru. 

hora kathant badau na sagali charu. (GGS: 904, RaA: 4, 2.3-4). 
Above everything is the discernment of the Gurti’s Word. 
I speak of no other description; all [else] is but ashes. 


’ To give an idea of the interchangeability of these terms within the impersonal soteric matrix 
cf.: hari pariai hari bujhiai guramati nami udhara. ‘Hari is read, Hari is comprehended, through the 
Guria’s instruction (and) the Name (there is) deliverance’. (GGS: 1009, MrA: 1, 2.1), where, 
basically, Hari replaces the Name. Such interchangeability further supports why Hari is not a 
Hindu/ Christian supreme Being, but more an impersonal phenomenalism. 
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Further dimensions and terms related to this gura-sabadu praxis also exist: the Empty or 
Void-Word (sunnu-sabadu) and the Empty or Void -Art, -Skill or -Contrivance (sunnu- 
kala), represent two aspects of Gurtii Nanak’s Word that have not been previously 
investigated. Since both terms sabadu, and kala share the Buddhist term sunnu’* an 
indirect link is made between sabadu and kala, that is between Word and Contrivance. 
This implied ‘skilful-means’ Word will therefore be discussed in detail in the last 


chapter given its central concern to the upayic motif. 


(iii) Truth and the True One 


The third theme in this impersonal soteric complex is that of Truth (saccu*’=sacu’”) 


and 
the True (saca@’“’=sacca@*”’) One. Truth is understood as the supreme Reality itself (tattu®, 
millu”, satu’) but it also refers to the communication of namu, sabadu and oamkaru. 
Indeed, the Name is true as well as the Truth (sati-namu, saca-nau): 

akha jtva visarai mart jau. 

akhani aukha saca nau. (GGS: 9, AsSd: 3, 1.1-2). 


By repeating [the Name], I live, by forgetting it, I die. 
Difficult to utter is the True Name. 


The True One and His Truth reveal an absolute level of saccu; the relative level of Truth 
is expressed by the Word of the Gurd as an existential teaching. The two levels of Truth 
are also understood in terms of the difference between theoria and praxis: higher than 
Truth is practising the Truth (GGS: 62) for, as in Buddhism, Truth is a raft (GGS: 1009, 


MrA: 2, 2) and also a contrivance. 


(iv) Writing, the Written and Action 


ghari case ka lekha lijai burda bhala sahu jiam. (GGS: 1110, TuC: 2, 5.5). 
A writing of (every) minute and moment is taken; living beings, suffer 
(the consequences of their own) good and bad (deeds)! 


The following themes of writing (likhi”), and the account (lekha”) of written or past 
actions (karamu'”-likhid, kiratu-likhia), have not previously been acknowledged as part 
of the impersonal soteric matrix. This is a significant omission.* The recording of 
actions is a crucial aspect of Gura Nanak’s thought, for it combines the theme of Hari’s 
writing (grace), with the idea of an individual, human ‘writing’ and performing of 
actions (works). The theme of ‘writing actions’ (and the record of what is written) is a 


broad one and cuts across varying traditions under the rubric of the theory of karma. 


* Especially considering the great frequency counts for terms and compounds related to action 
and acting: cf. kari’ ‘do; act; make’. 
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However it gains unique expression in Gurai’ Nanak’s hymns because of the way he 


integrates it within the terms of the impersonal soteric matrix: 


bhau kalama kari citu lekhart gura puchi likhu bicaru. 

likhu namu salaha likhu likhu antu na paravaru. (GGS: 16, Sr: 6, 1.2-3). 

Take love as your pen, mind as the scribe, ask the Gura and write his deep thought. 
Write the Name with your praises, continuously write there is no end nor boundary. 


(v) Law, Will and Pleasure 
The strand of Truth (saccu), and being true (saci@ra), is often understood by Gura 


Nanak with reference to the Law, since all that happens, occurs under the Law: 


hukamai andari sabhu ko bahari hukama na koi. 

nanaka hukamai jai bujai ta haumaim kahai na koi. (GGS: 1, JP: 2.5-6). 
Everyone is within (His) Law, no one (is) outside (His) Law. 

O Nanak if one realises (His) Law then no one can speak of the false I. 


19) is itself 


The more impersonal theme of the Universal Law/Order (hukamu 
understood via three major personal terms: the supreme Being’s Will, Command 
(bhana®, rajai*’) and Pleasure (bhai’®). Gura Nanak consistently and creatively re-forges 
his soteric matrix anew via a variety of diverse terms to suit the linguistic style and 
context of his area and listeners. It is not difficult to see how this strand relates to the 
others. For example, all occurs within hukamu, as all things exist within the Name; that 
which pleases (bhavai) the Lord is the Truth, the Name, and the Word, and His Will 
(bhand) is approached through the Gurd. But, most importantly, Guri’ Nanak’s answer 
of how to live ‘Truth’ involves precisely the strand of writing and written (likhia ) 


action in a particular movement (calan@) that has passed most scholars by: 


kiva saciara hotai kiva kitrai tutai pali. 

hukami rajat calana nanaka likhia nali. (GGS: 1, JP: 1.5-6). 

How [then] is (one) to be true? How (is the) barrier of falseness to be broken? 

One is to move in accordance with the Will of the Commander, says Nanak, along 
with what has been written. 


It is this existential movement coupled with a divine Command that discloses Gura 


Nanak’s core teaching. 


(vi) The Giver’s Grace, Favour and Gift 
Very closely related to the Law-Will-Pleasure strand is the Giver’s Grace, the look of 


Favour (nadari"”) and the divine Gift. Grace (nadari) contextualises works (karamu): 


karami avai kapara nadari mokhu duaru. (GGS: 2, JP: 4.6). 
[Form] past actions comes one’s clothing, [from] His look of Favour, 
the Door of liberation. 
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To subordinate karamu under the truth of Grace is to speak dualistically. Yet Gura 
Nanak does not only employ this level of interpretation. He perceives the two as being 
inseparable and complementary. In his nondualistic perspective, and quite radically, 
karamu itself is understood as a Gift (danu™, dati*) of the only Bestower (data®, 


parasadu”’, bakhasi™): 


gura binu data ko nahi kimati kahanu na jai. (GGS: 1010, MrA: 3, 4.3). 
Without the Gurda there is no other Giver, his worth cannot be told. 


The interweaving of these thematic strands demonstrate how tightly sown his matrix 
is, multiplying the number of associated relations by having a high degree of internal 
cross-fertilisation. That human beings can hear, perceive and recognise the Name and 
Word as the truth through the True-Guri, as a part of the His Law, Pleasure and Will, 
is also indicative of His Grace, Favour and Gift. But Gurti Nanak questions what is not 
a Gift, especially when the Gift is as great as the Divine (GGS: 9, AsSd: 3, 4.1). Indeed 
true discernment, for Gurai Nanak, leads to the understanding that all that occurs, 
because it is His Doing and so in tune with His Order and Pleasure, is therefore His 
just Gift. If everything is His giving (de’”) at some juncture this intersects with human 


action. Gura Nanak’s divine Giving is intimately bound up with the law of karamu: 


je cupai je mangiai dati kare dataru. 

iku data sabhi mangate phiri dekhahi akaru. (GGS: 1242, SaV: pa.12, sa.2.3-4). 
Whether one keeps silent or whether one begs, the Giver gives His Gift; 

There is One Giver, all else beg; having travelled this world this is what you see. 


What is absolutely central to Gurii Nanak’s soteriological thinking, and often 
missed, is the relationship between movement, action and consequence. That is to say, 
how the movement or habituated momentum of one’s actions is related with the 
karmic consequences that form one’s fate. Gurtii Nanak does not reflect on the ‘nature 
of God’ for its own sake, but always from the perspective of human action; the Giver 
not only gives Gifts, but humans are made to receive them according to how they have 
acted. 

The distinction between core terms and practices, as well as that between 
means and ends, is complex and can confuse any attempt at a schema. However if one 
were to freeze the inherent dynamism of Gurai Nanak’s key terms into a matrix, it 


would look something like this:” 


A | 1. Name-Word-Sound- namu’’” = namu”; sabadu’”’; bani’; 


2053 


Immortal Nectar anahada®*’; dhuni”; nadu', ekamkaru” = oamkaru’. 


* The terms of McLeod’s ‘Divine Self-Expression’ are underlined (1996: 189). 
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ammritu™, -namu, -bani, -saru, -jalu, -dhara, 


-vela; rasu’”, -rata. 


2. Gurt’s Word-Teaching guri””, -sabadu, -bant, -bacanu; -parasadi; satigurue” 
-Void-Contrivance '°” = sataguru’; guramukhi*”’, antarajamt; guramati’”; 
[way: calana,jugati,bidhi] gura-sikkha"’, -sakhi’; dikhia’; sunnu’®, -kala™, - 


sabadu; -samdadhi. 


|B | 3.Truth-True Being saccu™™” = sacu’™; sac®™” = sacca™, satu™, sati™. | 
[way: calana,jugati,bidhi] tattu”; malu. 
4, Writing-Written likhi™, lekha®™, likhai®; dhuri-likhia, 
-Action purabi-likhia, kiratu-likhia, karamu™, -likhia, 


[way: calana,jugati,bidhi] -kamaia; kamai™, phalu”, -pai”’. 


lai’; laggi® = lagi’; samjogu®; bhagu”. 


C | 5. Law-Will-Pleasure hukamu™, bhanad®; bhai"; rajai™”. 
6. Grace-Favour-Gift nadart”’; dati~; danu”; parasadu”;  bakhasi’; 
bakhasisa’. 


Whilst one of the aims of this thesis is to analyse those aspects of the above matrix (in 
bold) missed by previous scholarship, it is still important however first to place these 
strands within their broader contexts. These concern notions of the ‘goal’ and the range 
of ‘practices’ devised to attain it. To be understood appropriately the above matrix 
should be coupled with the diverse practices implied by it, summarily understood by 
the gura-sabadu praxis. 

The means-end scenarios Gurtii Nanak outlines often occur within a movement 
that does not resemble the vertical movement of Hari down to fallen earthlings, but 
one that concerns a horizontal-existential movement. This is most appropriately 
denoted, as mentioned earlier, through the imagery of crossing a sea of ‘troubled 
water’. Two observations can be made here. Firstly the Semitic model tends towards a 
dualistic worldview wherein Hari and human beings are increasingly polarised, the 
former becomes a distant ideal and the latter is seen as always wanting. Therefore 
salvation requires a mediation that can bridge the duality between truth and falsehood, 
virtue and sin, heaven and hell. A Prophet (Moses, Jesus or Muhammad) is required. 
Based on the ‘being’ of God this view tends towards theological abstraction of various 
hierarchical dualisms (God over man; spirit over flesh; man over woman). In 
contradistinction, Gurtii Nanak’s focus on existential becoming and praxis involves a 
moving-with an existential Gura (particular and omnipresent) through one’s daily 


actions and not awaiting a Messiah for salvation. 
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In Gura Nanak’s evocation of a horizontal and nondual movement, such 
dualities are ultimately seen as obstacles that should be transcended. The truth is 
somehow allied with falsehood, as Hari is with human beings, guru with celd, virtue 
with vice, and suffering with happiness. The notion of absolute beginning and end is 
an anathema to such an existential focus on the movement itself. For Gura Nanak the 
goal is not to be postponed as an ideal ‘frictionless’ state or place hereafter, but 
experienced in daily praxis along the ‘rough ground’ of everyday existence. For it is not 
where one has come from or where one should arrive, but how one travels that is the 
crux of Gurti Nanak’s teachings. 

Thus more than a rarefied union with Him as Being, the primary goal concerns 
a movement in accordance with His Will and Action, as a ‘becoming’. It is how one 
walks in the karmically predisposed relations of the world that is one of the main goals 
of Gurti Nanak’s teaching, not a unitive ascension along more refined realms or 
meditative states. This point is consistently missed by a wide range of scholars both 
within and without the Sikh tradition, who surmise on the basis of a singular passage 
concerning the five mystical realms (khandas) at the end of the Japu, that that is the only 
real goal.’ The ‘end point’ is relatively pointless to Gurtii Nanak. Rather it is what is 


made of this world by making the Word that beckons the Name. 


Strategic goals 

Gurt' Nanak’s goals speak of an inclusive strategy intelligently applied across 
traditions, one that opens the boundaries of imagination by circumscribing the 
parameters of practice and religious desire. His goals are strategic because different 
ones evoke different attitudes and motivations as well as different realisations. 

Part of Gurti Nanak’s broad and inclusive genius lies in his ability to express 
original thoughts through the language of the traditions he encountered, an ability 
which often demands a ‘greater’ vision than each tradition would give of itself. He 
does this often by linguistically fusing together traditions that have become polarised. 
Therefore he not only uses traditional terms in new ways and contexts, but conflates 
specific terms and ideas to create new compounds and phrases which provide new 
tensions and relations, which in turn produce new goals and meaning. This enlivens 
his words with a structural tension that breeds a new vocabulary even while it is 
grafted on old ones. For example Gurii Nanak weaves together the polarised goals and 
praxes of the ascetic Yogi (jog7**), and the Sensualist (bhog7'’) or householder (girahi"') in 
the translated figure of the bhakta (or bhagatu”’). This creates a new, internalised 
tension, overriding the traditional, thematic tension between the control of the senses 


(jogu®’) and their enjoyment (bhogu~’), and between external renunciation and worldly 


'° See McLeod 1996 and Singh, Nikky: 1997: 530-61. 
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sensuality (kamu*). Consonant with Gura Nanak’s nondual attitude, there is a refusal 
to limit thought to ‘either-or’ of these avenues. Instead he creates a third ‘category’ by 
re-understanding the bhagatu who now internalises renunciation whilst living in the 
world of the family and social obligation. This new orientation of the bhagatu parallels 
the change in the understanding of karamu, being less literally related to external action 
and more symbolically associated with inner motivations. The sensuality of the 
householder (girahi'') then is elevated in the practice of love (premu”), reflection 
(vicaru®), and devotion (bhagati’’’), while ascetic practice is redefined in terms of a 
servant (sevaku*’) who cultivates pragmatism and humility in serving the company of 


the true/saints (satasangati'' / sadhasangati*™ 


). Consequently, love and devotion speak 

both of ascetic renunciation (udasu) and transcendental consciousness (cauthd-padu). 
These tensions and creations also reflect Gura Nanak’s various formulations of 

‘the goal’ which reveal a strategy of interpretive inclusivity. As a working list, nine 


major goals can be identified: 


1. Bhakti Meeting, Union: 
[bhakti-yoga] 

2. Yogic Union, State: 
[jnana-yoga; raja-yoga] 


mili", samai””; liva-lai/tara™”; samjogu™; paraca 


sahaju™”, jagi”; gati”; dasavam-duaru™; cautha-padu™ 


[niskama-karma-yoga] 


3. Hari’s | daru™; thanu™; daragahu™; mahalu”; darabaru” 
Door/Place/ Court: 

4. Duty (Pleasing Him): (dharma) dharamu‘; transposed: bhai” 

5. Disinterested | (niskama-karma) transposed: calana” 
ActionWay: [way: jugati”, bidhi*’] 


6. Crossing Over: 
7. Immortality: 


8. Vision and Awe: 


tari’, tari>®; paru” 


amaru~, rasu’’, ammritu 


darasanu™, dikhai*’; visamadu"’; 


9. Release, Liberation: mukati~, chiti’ 


The most common goals in Guri Nanak’s teachings are the contrasting unions, the 
sensual-personal ‘meeting’ of bhakti-yoga with the psychic, non-sensual-impersonal 
state of jfidna-yoga. Gurti Nanak’s bhagati-jogu understands union personally in terms 


of a meeting between lovers and an absorption that is expressed symbolically through 


al 


sexual intercourse. The coming together or climactic embrace (mili represents a 


union through interpenetration. This is a transformative occurrence often spoken of in 


=*c.220 


terms of entering into an absorption (samai**’) that is all pervading, one wherein the 


false self is altogether lost. A common analogy is of ‘light’ mixing with ‘light’ (jot joti 


= 1130 


samai~’). More significantly, this union is not only with the Divine, but with the 
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realities pointed to in the soteric matrix: Word, Name, Void: one merges in the True- 
Gurti (satigura mahi samai). 

Gurt’ Nanak’s ‘jfidna-yoga’ understands union impersonally, as a condition 
(gati’”) of transcendent consciousness, termed simply the ‘fourth state’ (cautha-padu”), 
understood as a state of sublime alertness (j@gi”’). This wakefulness positions one in the 
presence (hadiri’') of the Real, which transcends the conditionings of the three qualities 


©) of samsaric existence.'! One of the most frequent and all-inclusive terms Gurti 


(gunas 
Nanak employs for this goal is Buddhist /Siddha/Sant sahaju’®. In Gura Nanak’s usage 
sahaju still intimates a natural ease, indicating effortlessness, spontaneity and freedom, 


as well as representing the supreme mystical and nondual beatitude: 


sahaja gapha gharu janai saca. (GGS: 939, SG: 16.3). 
He knows one’s true home is the cave of equipoise. 


Given the well-established Tantric tradition in North India, it is not surprising 
that the conceptualisation of the subtle body’s psychic centres (cakras) is reformulated 
by Gura Nanak in the typically simplified term of the Tenth-Door (dasa’'-duaru’). 
Reaching this inner door, or activating this psychic centre,” one attains a mystical 


experience (paraca’) of supreme Reality: 


nau sara subhara dasavai pire. 

taha anahata sunna vajavahi tare. 

sacai race dekhi hajiire. (GGS: 943-4, SG: 53.1-3). 

By filling the nine bodily apertures, the tenth (is made) perfect. 
There the trumpet sounds the Unstruck Void. 

Absorbed (therein), he sees (and is) in the presence of True Being. 


This state is not meant to be fleeting but one that becomes consonant with everyday 
consciousness, such that unbroken adoration (liva-tara®) establishes itself, and the 
Nectar of immortality is drunk. 

This Hindu and human Tenth-Door is to be contrasted and complemented with 
the Islamic divine Door. The third goal is unique in this respect with all its terms being 
Persian in origin. Thus the complement of attaining the yogic internal door (duaru”), is 
that of reaching the external celestial Door or Gate (daru"™’) of Khudai, or of finding the 
Door to His Court (daragahu®’, darabaru"; dibanu") or palace (mahalu”). This is the Court 
where one’s record of deeds is read out and judged. It is often synonymous with 
finding the Door of deliverance (mokha-duaru). But, unlike Islamic beliefs, such arrival 


at, or crossing of, the threshold symbolises the cessation of the cycle of ‘coming and 


"! Gura Nanak does not dwell on what these three modes are, he takes them as simply 
understood by his audiences. They are goodness (sattva), passion (rajas) and lethargy (tamas). 
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going’ (avana-janu). Gurtii Nanak keeps in play the major assumptions of karamu and 
samsaru. His view of nonduality is therefore formed by holding in tension (rather than 
simply uniting) the internal monism of Hindu yoga with the external monotheism of 
Islam, juxtaposing and to some extent integrating the latter’s final judgement with the 
former’s cyclical perpetuity. Where traditions seem polarised along simplified truths, 
Gurii Nanak sees a greater inclusive but more complex and ambiguous truth. This 
conflating of traditions reveals Gurtii Nanak’s inter-religious genius, for it is always 
achieved by a translation process that subordinates salient ‘foreign’ practices and 
beliefs under the rubric of his own soteric matrix, exemplifying a skilful means 
hermeneutic strategy of accommodation and subordination. 

The remaining goals are well established within their respective traditions and 
have not been significantly reworked by Gurii Nanak. The fourth goal of performing 
one’s allotted caste Duty (dharamu) is transposed within a bhakti context of serving and 
pleasing (bhavai) the Divine, understood as everyone’s duty regardless of caste. In the 
fifth goal the notion that one has to act, but should do so without being attached to the 
fruits of one’s actions, is developed further. Now action requires a movement (caland) 
in which nothing moves, an action in which no karamu results, i.e. to move according to 
a higher Will and Law (hukamu) beyond the ‘karmic’ self (huamaim). Yet this non- 
movement is beyond the direction of human desire, even if that desire is to ‘cross over’ 
from bondage to freedom. 

The most general terms of the goal are understood as liberation, deliverance, 
freedom (mukati®, ubbari’’, khalasi'), escape and release (chati”, chutti”, chadai®) from 
worldly existence. The major metaphor for a praxis-orientated hermeneutic is the goal 
of ‘crossing over’ (tari”, tari) from this samsaric side to the farther shore (paru”’) of 
nirvana (nirabanu'). Yet it is a crossing that leaves no trace of its movement and hence 
reveals no clear path to be followed by others. There, a mystical vision (darasanu*’) of 
the Absolute is to be seen (dikhai”’”) by the worthy bhagatu, who in seeing it, is lost in 
wonder and awe (visamddu’*). In crossing over, ordinary life and death is transcended, 
and one identifies with that which is immortal (amaru”). 

Guraii Nanak understands the religious ‘goal’ under various formulations 
evoking different praxes, making it complex, nondual and seemingly plural. The above 
soteric matrix and goals need to be contextualised if they are to be understood. If the 
soteric matrix is the solution, and the goals themselves have been charted, it remains to 


elucidate what the ‘problems’ are, and the appropriate praxes devised to remedy them. 


5.2. The world and its problems 


'* Again Gura Nanak typically does not engage with the Tantric details, where the Tenth-Door 
is comparable to the top-most cakra (sahasrara), the pinnacle of the kundalini’s journey from the 
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Gura Nanak describes the Creator’s relation to His creation in ambivalent terms. The 
world is a place where, on the one hand truth is or is not practised, and on the other a 
cosmic ‘dice game’ where humans are mere pawns in the mysterious workings of His 
divine Play (khelu”). Yet, and most crucially for Gurtii Nanak, these two narratives 
never stand alone; each gains its meaning by being pitted against the other. The world, 
being a creation of the Divine, is a place to live in and actively engage with, but 
simultaneously it is to be abandoned as a creation of the false I. Gur Nanak’s answer 
to the question of agency is similarly complex: corruption is sown by both man as 
karamu, and by Hari as part of His divine Order (hukamu) and Pleasure (bhavai). Gura 
Nanak’s teaching comes with an insight that it is actually through a nondual 


engagement with the world as the Divine, that one escapes bondage. 


Internal and external creation 
20) 


The world (jagu’”’) simultaneously appears as the transmigatory Hindu sarisaru” and 


maia'* (Skt. maya), but also as the Islamic just, true creation (Pers. Kudarati *) of God. 
Likewise, Gura Nanak’s catholic vision has room for both Hindu and Islamic heavens 
(Skt. suragu™, Pers. bhisatu*) and hells (Skt. naraku'’, Pers. dojaku*), whilst voicing his 


own reflections: 


navahu bhula jagu phirai betalia. (GGS: 149, MjV: pa.24.8). 
The world, having strayed away from the Name, roams about as an evil spirit. 


Gura Nanak is shocking and cuttingly honest about what the world is really like: 


jagatu past aham kalu kasat. 

kari karatai karant kari pat. (GGS: 932, DO: 18.5-6). 

The world is an animal and ego-death the butcher; 

The Creator’s creation obtains the recompense of its deeds. 


It is therefore not unusual for Gurai’ Nanak to call the world both poison and nectar, 


false and true, in accordance with his nondual outlook: 


ehu samundu athahu maha bikhu bharia. (GGS: 1041, MrS: 20, 3, 6.2). 
This ocean (of Life) is deep, and brimful with deadly poison. 


sacce tere khanda sacce brahamanda. 
sacce tere loa sacce akara. (GGS: 463, AsV: pa.2, sa.1.1-2). 


True are Your regions, true (Your) universes. 
True are Your worlds, true (Your) forms. 


base of the spine cakra. 
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So despite his advocacy of househoulder asceticism the world deludes itself through 
false family love, youth, riches, avarice, covetousness and pride (GGS: 61, SrA: 13, 1). 


Further, and nondually, the world is also misled by the supreme Being’s own pleasure: 


tudhu ape jagatu upai kai tudhu ape dhandhai laia. 

moha thagault pai kai tudhu a@pahu jagatu khuaia... 

sada sada tim eku hai tudhu dija khelu racaia. 

haumaim garabu upai kai lobhu antari janta paia. 

jiu bhavai tiu rakhu ti sabha kare tera karaia. (GGS: 138-9, MjV: pa.2.1-2; pa.3.1-3). 

You Yourself created the world and You Yourself put it to work. 

Giving to eat, the intoxicating herb of worldly love, You Yourself have led the world 
astray... 

Forever ae ever You are but One; secondly You have set afoot the play of the 
world. 

You have created self-conceit, arrogance and infused avarice into the mortals. 

Do keep me in that way which pleases You; everyone does as You direct them. 


Above all, however, Gurii Nanak considers this world as a half-way house (GGS: 581, 
VaA: 4, 2.1), a temporary ‘four-day’ testing ground (GGS: 579, VaA: 1, 2.2) in the soul’s 
long journey. The world is an impermanent show of arriving and departing (GGS: 64, 
SrA: 17, 6.2). Whether one chooses the path of selfish desire or of altruistic gnosis, 
whether Hari acts through people or humans act themselves, each day is numbered. 
The world is also one of relations and dependencies. It is through various roles, 

identities and situations that Gur Nanak employs a number of ‘hermeneutic maps’ to 
convey his teaching to the diverse groups he encountered, in order to be accessible to 
the widest possible audience. Most prominent of these interpretive maps are those of 
ascetic renunciation, the householder’s family life, and kingship. In each of these 
clusters of meaning Gurtii Nanak employs a network of human images and relations 
(be they of Guru-disciple, Master-servant, Parent-child, Husband-wife, Ruler-subject) 
to evoke refined emotions and responsibilities when applied to the Divine and the ‘true 
way’. As with the Sants in general, Gura’ Nanak’s understandings of the Divine arise 
from everyday human experiences. For Gurtii Nanak the mundane world speaks of the 
Divine, not only coveted revelations or esoteric yogic practices: 

ape pasa ape sari... 

ape machuli ape jala. (GGS: 1020-1, MrS: 1, 5.2; 11.1). 


You Yourself are the chessboard; You Yourself are the chessman... 
You Yourself are the fish; You Yourself are the net. 


But there are also internal hermeneutic maps that Gurii Nanak employs and these 


correspond to human values and motivations: 


mata mati pita santokhu. 

satu bhat kari ehu visekhu. (GGS: 151, Ga: 3, 1.1-2). 
Make Wisdom the mother, Contentment the father; 
Truth the brother; these are the best [relations]. 
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For Gurai Nanak the inner world is where the real world takes place; true and false 


devotion occur within. 


Desire, duality and the self 
Creation as the ‘other power’ (somehow separate from Hari’s) in its negative form, is 
most commonly expressed in a complex cluster of statements. These surround an 


une) 


attachment (lagi to a particular desire-led movement (samsaru’’) that leads to an 


illusion (maia'*’). This attachment is expressed under a variety of guises, some of which 
have already been mentioned: of arriving and departing (@vana-janu), of being born and 
dying (janamu-maranu) as a part of the natural or cosmic process of creation and 
destruction (opati-khapati’). But there is also the ‘unnatural’, samsaric sense of tasting 
poison (bikhu®') and suffering (dukhu'™) the consequences of being infatuated with that 
which changes and departs (bikaru”®, paraparicu’), of being entangled in a net (jalu*’, 
phasi”, jarajalu'®), of endlessly wandering and straying in a forgetful delusion (phiri'”, 
bharamu®, bhali’) and finally, of being seduced by the dream of existence (supan@’). 
These various attachment complexes can be collectively termed maida. However maia’s 
main engine is the deluded action of the false self (daumaim). 

Gura Nanak employs a rich vocabulary of terms to denote the human self. Most 
refer to the mind, heart, soul, (external) body, the internal subtle, yogic body, and the 


self as a general term. Only the most frequent terms are diagramatically given: 
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Soul 


hansu*® 
amdhiara® 


Subtle/Yogic Body/ 
Tenth Door 


dasa-daaru® 


antari”” 
ridu® 

hirada®? 
abhu® 


Heart 


Gurtit Gurii Nanak’s human self 


In addition to the above Gurtii Nanak frequently employs the compound nouns of: 
kamid-hansu and jiu-pindu, i.e. body and ‘soul’. Such pairs provide a clue of how to 
interpret the above diagram. The dualism in its simplest form presents an inside and 
outside. The inside is formed by the heart, mind and soul, and the outside comprises 
the body. The most general terms that cover both aspects speak of the self (apu, gharu, 
atamu). However, given the general focus on the inner person and interior religion, 
where the inner takes precedence over the outer, the greater frequency of manu is to be 
expected. 

The term manu then is the most important term for the human condition. The 
psychological self takes precedence over the social self. Will, intention, emotion and 
discriminative thought direct social and divine relations. It is worth repeating that in 


general the mind and heart are not separate or opposing entities in South and East 
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Asian thought. They are operations, processes or different dimensions of the same 
‘inside’. The duality is not then between reason and emotion, but between a subtle soul- 
mind-heart within a gross body. Spiritual discernment for Gurtii Nanak is sharpened by 
bhakti emotion not clouded by it. Indeed devotional sacrifice (bhagati), mental clarity 
(jogi) and physical service (seva) outline the three functional areas of Gurti Nanak’s 
soteric self. Problems do not necessarily arise between emotion and thought, but when 
these two are not appropriately reflected in the social context. Though overall Gura 


Nanak unites esoteric values with exoteric virtues in a socio-soteric vision. 


Vice and virtue 
The most obvious flaw of the human condition, its propensity towards ‘vice’, is to be 
remedied by the conscious nurturing of ‘virtue’ (hence Mcauliffe’s moral monotheism). 
Yet that is but one perspective that Gurai Nanak takes. At a nondual level both virtue 
and vice are to be transcended (hence Trumpp’s immoral atheism). If these different 
and seemingly contradictory ways are part of the same process, then this implies that 
certain truths are only appropriate at different stages of one’s growth in 
understanding, and more simply that the truth is always deeper than what can be 
communicated about it. 

Sin (papu"'), for Gura Nanak, concerns a large variety of human actions, ranging 
from an evil act to one of guilt and error. But the root of vice entails a cluster of 


150) and mine 


delusions caused by one’s own self-understanding: the notion of me (mairi 
(mera) involving a false sense of individual ownership or identity (mamata’’), of pride, 
egoism, conceit and arrogance (garabu”’, ahamkaru”, abhimanu”, manu’), and most 
destructive of all, the self-centredness born from a false I (haumaim'”’) which remains 
stubbornly obsessed with its own vain infatuations (mohu”). 

Such an intoxication with the world and self is also seen to be part of a 
primordial craving and thirst for life (trisana”’, piasa’®, Ar.talaba*). Thus, as in other 
Asian philosophies, the desire to be in its various guises is recognised as the root of 


reincarnation; world is desire: 


jivana talaba nivari suamt. (GGS: 876, Ra: 2, 1.1). 
O Lord, extinguish (within me) the desire for life. 


Samsara is the fire of desire that consumes all but a rare few lives. Since each mind 
constructs its own world, all inhabit different worlds according to different desires. 
The primacy given to the subtle subjective realm over the objective world, leads Gura 
Nanak to see the world as if from the inside out. He perceives intention, the state of the 
mind, the desires of the heart. He is not fooled by phenomenal appearances and knows 


that to rid oneself of desire sacrifices have to be made: 
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jiu agani marai jali patai tiu trisana dasani dasi. (GGS: 22, Sr: 21, 2.2). 
As fire is extinguished by pouring water, similarly desire (is quenched) 
by becoming the slave of (Hari’s) slaves. 


Gura Nanak discusses desire as subtle as hope, expectation (asa”’), but more obviously 


as greed and covetousness (lobhu*’), sexual lust and false longing (kamu*, labbu’’, 
manasa’). With such intoxication the mind is characterised as being restless and 
volatile (caficalu"). Though believing itself clever (siaua"), the mind is actually lost in 
deceit (karu’”) 
(pakhandu’’). 


As a preliminary stage ‘along the path’ Gurti Nanak legitimises the cultivation 


, false thinking (duramati*), stupidity (marhu™) and hypocrisy 


of virtue (gunu”, punnu”) in claiming that without virtue there is no bhakti-devotion 
(GGS: 4, JP: 21.6). Truth (sacu*”’), however, being the Absolute itself, is the highest 
virtue in Gura Nanak’s thought, only surpassed by True action (acaru™, acaru’), or 


az) 


being true (saciaru”’, saca oa 


. Those who are able to be true gain wisdom (gidnu’*") and 
are considered genuine (khara”). Related to Truth is the theme of love. For Gurtii Nanak 
love of Hari is inextricably linked with the fear of Him, for only those who fear Hari 


remember Him; those who do not fear Hari love the world and so suffer: 


iku tilu piara visarai rogu vada mana mahi. (GGS: 21, Sr: 20, 1.1). 
To forget the Beloved, even for an instant, produces great affliction in the soul. 


The two themes of love (bhau'™, piaru®, premu™, priti”) and fear (bhau‘'’’) are 
inseparable in Gura Nanak’s thought (GGS: 8, JP: 38.3-4). If one were to cultivate love 
and fear of Hari one’s actions would gain great reputation and honour (pati'”’, manu”). 
Other virtues, of which there are many, overlap with actual technical religious praxes, 
discussed in later sections. Beyond the duality of papu and punnu, lies the 


fundamentally limiting duality (dubidha) inherent within the false self (haumai). 


Haumaim and dubidha 


haumaim vici jagu upajai... (GGS: 946, SG: 68.2). 
Through the false I does the world come into being... 


One of Guraii Nanak’s myths of origin is not a time, nor a substance, but a state of 
being. When the ‘False I’, ‘pride’, ‘ego’, ‘self-centredness’ (hauri'”’=haumaim'”) are born, 
so is a world. And when this deep-rooted sense of I is transcended so does its world 


disappear: 


homda phartagu nanaka janu. 
na haum na maim jini panu. (GGS: 1289, MIV: pa.24, sa.2.7-8). 
Know this, O Nanak: (whosoever says), ‘I am’, he is seized. 
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(He who is) without ‘I’, without “me/ mine” falls not into the womb 
(of another existence). 


Apart from providing a critique of Descartes cogito ergo sum, by implying a different, 
more complex point of departure, there is an important point here. That is to say, 
duality or double-mindedness (dubidha, dijai) is seen to be the fundamental 


characteristic of the false I: 


jiu supanai nisi bhuliai jaba lagi nidra hoi. 

ium sarapani kai vasi jiara antari haumaim doi. (GGS: 63, SrA: 15, 7.1-2). 

As one goes astray in dream at night, till sleep lasts; 

so is one, within whose heart (lies) the false I and duality, in the power of 
the serpent-world. 


The duality of the I is reflected in the world as desire for the Other — in whatever form. 
Indeed the deluding idea of ‘another’, ‘a second’, can only come into being when one 
has delimited one’s sense of self. A fragmented I makes for a fragmented world. The 
non-inclusive sense of disconnected identity is regarded as haumaim. 

Thus a basic duality is set up between the false I and the false world. The self is 
delimited as is the world objectified, thus paving the way for desire; for a self broken in 
two needs something of the world to heal its psychological separation. Because the 
false I assumes the world is independent from itself, the world becomes a threatening 
and seductive place. The false I fears and loves the world, instead of the Truth/Divine 
that is within and without. The world becomes a place where the ego takes what it 
desires and avoids what it finds repulsive or dangerous, but obviously suffers in 
failing to realise these impulses to its satisfaction. Such objectified and dualistic living 
leads to action that is only ever grasping or avoiding — and what is grasped or avoided 
is only the surface, the gross possessable aspect of the world which ‘never remains’. 
This habituated attachment and aversion then, is why the false I cannot perceive the 
Word. The Word is not an object that ‘comes and goes’, but more akin to a subtle 
communication through all manner of object-relations. Haumaimn and dubidha become 


then the fundamental obstacles to true living according to the Word: 


dubidha cikai tam sabadu pachanu. (GGS: 1343, PrA: 3, 7.1). 
(When) one is rid of duality, then realise the Word. 


Furthermore, the Divine and the false I are mutually exclusive: 
haum maim kart ta tii nahi ti hovahi haum nahi. 
bijhahu giant bajhanna eha akatha katha mana mahi. (GGS: 1092, MrV: pa.19, sa.1.1). 


(When) I act (in) the false I, then You are not; when You are, I am not. 
Understand gnostic that this ineffable discourse is to be understood in the mind. 
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All action initiated by the underlying idea of ‘I do’ is tinged with self-interest; agency is 
‘human’. In contrast, however, when action is done ‘through’ one, ‘selflessly according 
to the greater law’, ‘I’ no longer exists and agency is ‘divine’. The latter however does 
not mean that there is no I, no personality. Only the momentum of deluded 
compulsiveness ceases: a perfectly still pool losing every wave reflects the world as it 
is. Furthermore the doubleness and multiplicity of the world, it would seem, does not 


disappear when liberation occurs, but is lived as nondual: 


bujhu re giant maa hai kaunu. 

miai surati badu ahamkaru. 

ohu na maa jo dekhanaharu. (GGS: 152, Ga: 4, 2.2-4). 
Understand, O wise one, who has died? 

[It is] (mis)understanding, strife, and pride which have died. 
He has not died, who is the Seer. 


The duality of haumaim is not to be eradicated but transformed into a nondual 
consciousness. The duality to be forsaken (through remembering the Name) is between 
world and I, and because the Name is inclusive of the world, the duality between I and 
world remains but is completed by a nondual understanding of haumairi; the dream 
continues but now one knows it as dream: 

haum vici saciaru kiyid. 

haum vici papa punna vicaru. 

haum vici naraki suragi avataru. (GGS: 466, AsV: pa.7, sa.1.5-7). 

In the false I is the truthful and the false one, [he becomes true or false]. 


In the false I reflection is made (on doing) acts of demerit (or) merit. 
In the false I descent to hell (or ascent) to heaven (is made). 


This shows that haum is so subtle and deep that all dualities arise from it (true-false; 
virtue-vice; heaven-hell). To gain liberation the source of all duality, the working’s of 
the false I, requires uprooting and then one may awaken to a ‘nondual self’. The core 
idea is simple: being attached to duality, the Name is forgotten (GGS: 416, AsA: 9, 2.2). 
What the false I remembers is of little worth (its desires), what it forgets is of 
inestimable value (the Name). What it remembers is what it does not yet possess, what 
it forgets is what it has already been given. The false I can only think in terms of what 
of the Other it can own, what it forgets is what it can give in a life lived for others: 

jint namu visaria dijt karai lagi. 

dubidha lage paci mue antari trisana agi... (GGS: 19, Sr: 14, 2.1-2). 

They who have forgotten the Name, are attached with pursuits of the Other. 


[They who] are attached to duality, within whose heart is the fire of desire, 
putrefy to death. 
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Desire cannot arise when there is no Other to remember. Forgetting the Name is 
equated to attachment to the Other (daji) and its duality (dubidha). To ‘feel’ the Name, 


the motivations of the ego are to be dissolved: 


kamu karodhu kapatu bikhia taji saccu namu uri dhare. 

haumaim lobha lahari laba thake pae dina daiala. (GGS: 436-7, AsC: 2, 3.4-5). 

Renouncing lust, anger, deceit and the world fix the true Name in the heart. 

When the currents of egoism, avarice, greed die away, one meets the Cherisher of 
the poor. 


The momentum of attached action needs in some sense to die away of itself. This is 
aided by not feeding the same desires, by forgetting and reversing one’s habituated 
attention, to become ‘hopeless of hope’ (dsa-nirasu),'° or to ‘kill the mind’ (manu mare) 
and its ‘false thinking and duality’ (duramati doi).'* It becomes important then to 
understand just what the mind is attached to, without forgetting that it is not things 
and events that are difficult to detach from, but ways of dualistic thinking, perceiving 
and understanding — for it is how each person understands his or her own situation 


that creates attachments in the first place: 


mana re samajhu kavana mati laga. (GGS: 598, So: 10, 2.1). 

Understand to what thinking I am [you are] attached, O mind. 
It is therefore understandable why, in the light of day, one’s actions are committed as if 
in the dark: 


dubidha duramati adhult kara. (GGS: 1190, BaA: 6, 1.1). 
False thinking and duality (are of) blind action. 


Haumaim, dubidha and trisana all implicate each other in a network of binding 


relations, making the mind restless (ca/icalu) in its pursuit of the ‘unstable’ Other: 


manu mugadhau dadaru bhagati hinu. (GGS: 1188, BaA: 2, 3.1). 
Without devotion the mind is foolish like a frog. 


This discontented mind does not stop leaping after its apparent wants, until true 
devotion is practised, until the Nectar of Truth has been tasted (GGS: 226, GaA: 11, 7.3). 
It is noticeable that the solution to the un-stilled mind was traditionally held to lie in 
the sphere of yoga (mental concentration, samadhi), but Gurai Nanak brings the 
problem into a bhakti context (rasa-rate) without denying the relevance of the former. 
Gurii Nanak’s reasoning is philosophically both profound and pragmatic: apart from 


understanding that all pleasure leads to suffering, there is also the notion of the 


3 GGS: 877, Ra:3, 4.1-2. 
'4 GGS: 222, GaA:3, 1; 2.1. 
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inseparability of sukhu-dukhu, and therefore with this realisation, having no preference 


for either: 


sukha kau magai sabhu ko dukhu na magai koi. 

sukhai kau dukhu agala manamukhi bajha na hoi. 

sukha dukha sama kari janiahi sabadi bhedi sukhu hoi. (GGS: 57, SrA: 7, 5). 

Every one craves for happiness and none asks for suffering. 

Immense anguish comes in the wake of pleasures but the Manamukhis understand it 
not. 

They who deem happiness and suffering alike understand the secret of the Word, 
[and so] obtain (lasting) happiness. 


The restless mind is not steady because it is coloured with desire. Desire is understood 
as fire, something that if left soon becomes uncontrollable. All fires are one in their 
consuming and lawless nature, though they may feed upon many fuels, be they sin or 
virtue. This fire is the inner thief (antari-coru). We are thieves unto ourselves; the self 


cheats and robs itself of any merit it possesses. Sin is an inner thief of many evil spirits: 


antari coru muhai gharu mandaru ini sakati ditu na jata he. 

dundara dita bhita bhthale. (GGS: 1031, MrS: 11, 5, 7.3; 8.1). 

This body palace is being plundered by the thief, Yet this worldly person knows not 
the messenger (of death) within. 

These terrifying soldiers of sin and evil spirits are making a din; [Within] these 
ghosts are quarrelling. 


A thief is not only one who steals things of value (the ‘treasure of merit’), but one who 


conceals that which is of ultimate value: 


namu durdai calai so coru. (GGS: 1187, BaA: 1, 3.4). 
He who goes (and) conceals the Name, that one is a thief. 


The idea of an ‘inner thief’ of the desires is significant because it complicates the notion 
of a simple, unified, inner voice, which now has at least two sides or natures: the 
‘voice’ of the inner conscience or guide (Gura as antarajami), and the ‘voices’ of the five 
fires (haumaim as thief). Discrimination is therefore required to differentiate which 
‘voice’ is the Gura’s and which the thief’s, which speaks of virtue and which speaks of 
vice, and which speaks the truth. Duality is therefore interiorised. 

It is because ‘we come with hope and depart in desire’ that the momentum of 
grasping the Other continues life after life (GGS: 1330, Pr: 11, 1.3). Yet this human 


erring is ‘given’ to humans by Hari: 
818 8 y 


haumaim bikhu pai jagatu updia... (GGS: 1009-10, MrA: 2, 6.1). 
Having created the world (the Lord) infected it with the poison of the false I... 


‘Hari’ even delights, inexplicably, in the fact that some love maia: 
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ikana no tudhu evai bhavada maia nali piaru. (GGS: 1286, MIV: pa.19.4). 
It is pleasing to You that to some love with maid (arises). 


Such dual and nondual themes, by which Gurtii Nanak understands the existential 
problems of the human-divine condition, challenge the desire to moralise his teachings. 
His teachings do not speak one truth. As the problems are multifaceted so are Gura 


Nanak’s various soteriological solutions, in accordance with an upayic outlook. 


5.3. Praxis: the crossing 

Gura Nanak’s teachings cannot be understood as demarcating ‘one path’, as though 
that path could be clearly delineated. Indeed seeking the ‘true-way’, as Guri Nanak 
does in and beyond a diversity of paths, does not lend itself to such ideal abstraction. 
The notion of the ‘one way’ and its distinctiveness, as opposed to other ways, (the ‘Sikh 
Way’ versus the ‘Hindu’ or ‘Ascetic ways’), creates a level of discourse that assumes 
essentialised and homogenous abstractions of both group and practice that are quite 
unreal in their ignorance of praxis. These constructions are fundamentally opposed to 
Gura Nanak’s focus upon an interpretive inclusivity that assumes the omnipresence of 
the Name, Word and Guri, in one’s daily life. Such ‘myth-making’ of the ‘one way’ 
(whether ‘academic’ or ‘faithful’) ignores the diversity of interpretations, 
understandings and applications of a ‘teaching’ across increasingly disparate and often 
radically alien contexts. Not that ‘myth-making’ can be avoided, but the ideals should 
be plural and arise from the praxes themselves as localised sites of hermeneutic 
engagement, rather than be imported from any political or dogmatic centre. 
Furthermore it is undeniable that this presumed ‘one way’ (however clearly defined by 
orthodoxy) is actually always many ways to different groups in accordance with how 
they themselves internalise and recontextualise such idealisations. Below then is an 
explorative list of important themes concerning Gurt Nanak’s praxes that should not be 
understood in any way to point to one path but only to be used for interpretive re- 
contextualisation. Indeed, the following would constitute one way of unpacking that 


terse and largely impenetrable idea of ‘remembering the Name’ as a path (nama-marga). 


a) Service 

Central to Gurii Nanak’s thought is social engagement. The public sphere is not 
defined in dualistic opposition to the private but as its extension. It is not the case that 
Gurai Nanak simply added a social dimension to his yogic and bhaktic practices. 


Rather he re-understood and re-defined both in a new juxtaposition: 


satiguru seve so jogt hoi. (GGS: 223, GaA: 7, 4.1). 
He who serves the True-Gurti becomes a Yogi. 
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The polarised ideals of socially orientated service (sevd) and ascetic renunciation (jogu) 
are radically dovetailed. To be a true jog7 one has now to become a bhagatu active in 
society. To be a true servant (sevaku), one has to cultivate yogic qualities. Both are 


involved in serving the True-Gurt. 


b) Virtue 

It is evident that within Gura Nanak’s teachings the cultivation of virtue may operate 
in the cultivation of the Word (GGS: 8, JP: 38). Virtues (gumas) are largely, though not 
exclusively, defined within the social domain, being primarily determined by a familial 
context (GGS: 151, Ga: 3, 1). Yet Guraii Nanak simultaneously denies the social realm 


and the family in particular, in bringing to light his appraisal of renunciation: 


bandhana mata pita samsari. 

bandhana suta kannia aru nari. (GGS: 416, AsA: 10, 2). 
Entanglements are mother and father in the world. 
Entanglements are son, daughter and woman. 


To remain unfettered in the midst of life requires a subjective, rather than physical, 
ascetic withdrawal, not to mention a hermeneutic vigilance against false thinking 


(duramati). 


c) Japu 

A practice that spans both the public and private, group and individual, is japu 
(recitation). Gura Nanak understood this ‘murmuring’ to range from the repetition of 
mantra to the remembrance of the Name through the discernment of the Word. As one 
is not only to make a fast of food but also of desire and sin, the withdrawal from the 


body is also to be reflected in the interiorisation of recitation: 


barati barata rahai nihakama. 

ajapa japu japai mukhi nama. (GGS: 840, BIT: 1, 16.3-4). 

(He) practices fasts (who) remains free from desire, 

He recites the Name with his mouth (until it becomes) an unuttered utterance. 


It is through such forms of recitation one travels across: 


rama namu japi bera barndhahu... (GGS: 1171, Ba: 9, 1, 1.2). 
Build a boat of the muttering of Rama’s Name... 


d) Jogu 


Patafijali writes, in the beginning of his Yoga Sitras, the classical definition of yoga: 


yogas citta-urtti-nirodhah: 
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Yoga is the inhibition of the fluctuations of the mind. (tr. Taimni 1961: 6). 


It has long been understood that Yoga denotes the control of the senses via their 
master, the mind, to transcend the compulsive influence of the three gunas and thereby 
recover a ‘primordial’ or ‘pristine’ state of consciousness termed the fourth state 
(turtya’=cautha padu™) wherein the modifications of the mind cease. This uncreated 
state of consciousness is defined by Mandikya-Upanisad (1-8, 12) in contradistinction to 
the other three states, as being unthinkable, unnameable, ungraspable, peaceful and 
nondual (tr. Radhakrishnan 1994: 695-701). Both of these influential definitions find re- 
utterance within the Siddha, Sant and Sikh contexts, though not of course without 
being re-contextualised in the form of sahaj-yoga. Sikh jogu, like all forms of yoga, 


involves a radical reversal (ulati’’) of attention away from that which binds: 


ulata bhai jivata mari jagia. (GGS: 221, GaA: 1, 3.1). 
(Having) turned away (from the world), become dead in life, I awoke. 


Yet Guraii Nanak’s reversal is actually a double movement. It is not simply a 
withdrawal from people and their world (as for the Upanisadic forest-dweller), but 
also paradoxically a movement that goes out into the social realm, albeit in a new, 
qualified way (as in sevd). Therefore this reversal is not simply a denial of the world, 
but involves an engagement with it. It is therefore described both yogically and 


bhaktically in an abstruse way: 


utari avaghati saravari nhavai. 

bakkai na bolai hari guna gavai. 

jalu akasi sunni samave. (GGS: 411, AsA: 1, 1.1-3). 

Descending he bathes in a pond hard of access. 

He neither speaks nor talks, he sings the excellencies of Hari. 
(Like) water in the atmosphere he is absorbed in the Void. 


The silence and stillness of yogic meditation are here conflated with rhythm and song! 
Juxtaposing the duality of passivity and activity, mental abstraction and bodily 
emotion, Gurai Nanak’s nondual bhakti subsumes a dualistic yoga; meditative 


absorption is itself a ‘singing’: 


gavahi sidha samadhi andari gavani sadha vicare. (GGS: 6, JP: 27.8). 
the Siddhas in yogic trance sing [to You], the Saints in contemplation sing [to You]. 


Guraii Nanak’s interpretive inclusivity produces complex perceptions. He fills the 
silent, Void with sentient presence and the music of the Word. Awakening to the ‘tune’ 
of this Void-Word is therefore not only a calming down but also a bursting into a 
dance of service and praise, a decorating of the cave of isolation with the conviviality 


of sev. 
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Apart from being connected to a universal web of super-consciousness, what is 
important here is how Gurai Nanak’s Absolute is located within time and body. Thus 
transcending the three strands of sarisaru does not therefore lead to a negation of the 


world, but a re-understanding of it. Hence Gura Nanak’s jogu is a jogu of the Word: 


trai guna mete cauthai varatai eha bhagati nirari... 

mania asathiru sabade rata eha karani sari... 

guramukhi jogu kamavai audhai jatu satu sabadi vicart. 

sabadi marai manu mare audhii joga jugati vicart. (GGS: 908, RaA: 9, 16, 18, 20-21). 

Effacing the three modes one abides in the fourth state, separate is this devotion... 

Imbued with the Word one’s mind becomes firm, this alone is the sublime action.... 

The Guramukhi practices true Jogu, O Jogi, with restraint and truth he reflects on the 
Word.. 

He who dies through the Word, destroys mind, O Jogi, he comes to realise the way 
of Joga. 


e) Attentive association 

To what the mind is attached (citu Ide) is soteriologically significant. Yoga tackles 
various mental ‘attachments’ by reversing and concentrating the mind. Yogically, one 
becomes that state of mind which has been meditatively cultivated. However bhakti 
builds upon new external attachments, where one becomes like those with whom one 


associates, taking on their values and virtues: 


iitama sangati itamu hovai. (GGS: 414, AsA: 5, 7.1). 
In exalted company one becomes exalted. 


This association (sangati), whether with virtuous people or with virtues as values, is 
considered to be so important that Gura Nanak integrates it to the ultimate terms of his 


impersonal soteric matrix: 


sadhasangati mahi hari rasu patai... (GGS: 598, So: 10, 5.1). 
In the Society of the Saints, one acquires Hari’s Nectar..."° 


However, the level of attentive awareness and knowledge (j/iana) that can be achieved 
through these associations is largely determined by one’s past actions. Thus, regardless 
of whether one associates with the saintly, or one nourishes virtue, these can only have 
as much effect as one is able to karmically perceive and receive from them. Each person 


is bound by the level of ‘spiritual maturity’ they have karmically nurtured: 


jiu manu dekhahi para manu taisa. 

jaist mansa taist dasa. 

jaisa karamu taist liva lavai. (GGS: 1342, PrA: 1, 3.1-3.). 
As is one’s mind so (he) sees the mind of another. 
As is one’s desire so (becomes) his condition of life. 
As is one’s action like that is one’s absorption. 


» Similarly with satiguru: GGS: 1087, MrV: 1, 1.3, and sabadu: GGS: 764, SuC: 2, 4.3. 
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One can only work from one’s own karmically predisposed condition. Not all hear the 
Word and fewer still act upon it, and only the divinely gifted can teach it. Therefore, 
whilst it may be true that, ‘He becomes like the one whom he knows’ (GGS: 931, DO: 
10.5), it is also true that mere association is not the sole factor; self-determination sets 
the limits of possibility: ‘As are the deeds one performs, so will one become’ (GGS: 730, 
Su:6, 4, 1.7). Whatever the level of understanding, however one acts, the efficacy of 
association is only secured when the mind attaches itself to the truth, located within 


(jogu) and without (seva): 


set bhagata jina sacci citu laia. (GGS: 1342, PrA: 2, 2.4). 
They alone are the Bhagatas who fix their attention in the Truth. 


f) Sacrifice 
As long as the mind refuses to die to egocentric desire, so long does maid drive one’s 


being. All attention demands sacrifice: 


anahada bant patai taha haumaim hoi binasa. 

satigura seve apana haum sada kurabanai tasu. (GGS: 21, Sr: 18, 3.1-2). 
The false I is annulled when the Unstruck speech is found. 

I am ever a sacrifice unto him who serves his True-Guri. 


As a dog chases its tail, the mind chases the Other. Yet this innocuous analogy conceals 
the suffering caused to others by one’s obsession with that ‘which pleases but passes 
away’, for the dog never bites its own tail. Recalling the self’s inherent duality, it can 
only chase its own tail if it assumes that the tail is other than itself. Chasing ceases for 
one who realises that the tail is not other than the dog. But this insight requires a 
sacrifice hard to imagine let alone enact. It is comparatively easy to conquer the World, 
not so (haumair’s dubidha) the mind (GGS: 6, JP: 28.3). It is easy for an elephant to break 
a chain that ties its leg to a tree, but not so for one who has been conditioned to view 
the chain as part of its world; the latter’s world is limited to the circumference the chain 
permits, likewise are false views and egoism limiting. To solve this problem Gura 
Nanak asks the question: where is the I located? When it is ‘false’ it is located in desire, 
and when ‘true’ in sacrifice (balihari®, kurabanu’’), service and devotion. But discerning 
truth from falsehood is not at all easy especially when desire can quite easily infiltrate 
bhakti ‘virtues’ via pride. Furthermore, only the truly courageous seek to cultivate the 


Word, understanding fully its inherent danger: 


sabadi mue manu mana te maria. 

thaki rahe manu saccai dharia. 

avaru na siijhai gura kau varia. GGS: 796, Bl: 3, 4). 

He who dies by the Word destroys the mind through the mind. 
Restraining his mind thus, he keeps it enshrined in the true Lord. 
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He knows not another and is a sacrifice unto his Gurd. 


If sacrifice relates a symbolic death in life, then Gura Nanak does not hesitate in 
employing the arresting image of self-decapitation, to express total submission: 

tai sahiba kt bata ji akhai kahu nanaka kia dijai. 

sisu vadhe kari baisanu dijai vinnu sira seva karijai. (GGS: 558, Va: 3, 1.18-19). 

Says Nanak, what shall I give him, who gives me a message of that master of mine? 


Cutting off my head I will give it to him to sit on, and without head, I will perform 
his service. 


The literalisation of sacrificing the restless mind as self through decapitation, is brutal 
and abrupt. Yet very few find this ‘passing show’ so unattractive that they reach the 


point of total surrender. The True-Gurd teaches the way of death: 


satiguru milai su maranu dikhae. 

marana rahana rasu antari bhae. 

garabu nivari gagana puru pae. (GGS: 153, Ga: 9, 1). 

(If) the True-Gurda be met with, he shows the way to die (in life). 

(To whom) the taste (of) dying and ceasing is pleasing in his heart, 
he, having removed pride, obtains the heavenly city of the tenth gate. 


The discernment of the Word is essential for living, but a worldly life has to die. 


g) Understanding the Gift 

Gurai Nanak therefore calls for a spiritual understanding of the ‘pleasure’ in dying. 
Understanding then, represents a broad category. All three limbs of the impersonal 
soteric matrix (Name—Word-Guri; Truth—Writing—Action; Law—Pleasure-Grace) are 
central to Gura’ Nanak’s understanding (sojh?’’) paralleling the importance Gadamer 


places on understanding in his philosophical hermeneutics: 


satiguru milai te sojhi hot. (GGS: 1027, MrS: 7, 1, 10.2). 
(When) one meets the True-Guria, then one obtains (real) understanding. 


Furthermore such an understanding is related to the divine Gift (dati): 


so bijhai hovai jisu dati. (GGS: 1256, MI: 6, 1, 3.2). 
That one understands who receives the Gift. 


But just what this Gift is remains to be explored through the following chapters. 


h) Walking in His Law, Will and Pleasure 

Above all, this liberative understanding is tied to a particular ‘moving’. Gura Nanak’s 
soteriology is more sophisticated than the static and directionless union of classical 
yoga, for one is to perform true deeds and play one’s part in the world by walking in 


harmony with the directions of a supreme Will (bhana®, phuramai’’): 
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saci kara kamavanti hori lalaca badi... 

jiu phuramavahi tiu cala saccu lala piare. (GGS: 1010, MrA: 4, 1.1; 1.2). 
Practice (only) the Truth; vain are other attachments... 

As You command, so do I walk, O sweet beloved Truth. 


This directed movement transcends dualistic notions of human morality and 
experience of pleasure and pain (GGS: 1256, MI: 5, 1-2). Conduct which is in 


accordance with the Word, makes the Word, and in doing so re-writes the world: 


kiva saciara hotai kiva kire tute pali. 

hukami rajat calana nanaka likhia nali. (GGS: 1, JP: 1.5-6). 

How is (one) to be true? How (is the) barrier of falseness to be broken? 

One is to move in accordance with (His) Law and Pleasure, says Nanak, along with 
what has been written. 


The above list of means and methods constitute ways of walking in His will, from the 
strictness of the Law (hukami'”’), to the fickleness of His Pleasure (bhai’®; rajai°°°), yet 
the second part of this walking is to walk in a particular way — ‘according to what has 
been written’. The following chapters pay specific attention to Guri Nanak’s crucial 
focus on being true (saciara@) as above mere knowledge of the Truth (saccu), and also the 
last two words of the preceding quotation (likhid-ndli) which have been either 
persistently ignored or misinterpreted by most scholars. An influential example of both 
these oversights, is McLeod’s translation of the above which privileges a 
transcendental hukamu and saccu over the existential praxis (calana) of being true, 


missing their nondual and written relation: 


How is Truth to be attained, how the veil of falsehood torn aside? 
Nanak, thus it is written: Submit to the Hukam, walk in its way. (McLeod 1996: 200). 


In fact the themes of writing (likhu) and action (karamu) are totally missed. In McLeod’s 
translation the crucial link between hukamu and calana via the adverb ‘nali’ (‘together 
with, along with’) is omitted and replaced by ‘thus’. There is therefore no attempt to 
understand what this important theme of human ‘walking’, might mean alongside 


these major themes of Writing, Action and Will. 


i) True Writing 

There are two important ideas, or basic positions, in this theme of writing. One is that 
the supreme Being writes human actions from the very beginning, and the other, 
which initially seems to contradict this, is that each human writes his/her own actions 


karmically. On the one hand, 


jo bijai so ugavai khamda janai jiu. (GGS: 1243, SaV: pa.16, sa.2.2). 
Whatever one sows that alone grows; the soul realises this on eating 
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(the fruits of its deeds). 
Yet, on the other, the supreme Being has written these actions ‘from the beginning’: 


dunia dhandai lai apu chapaia. 
dharamu karae karama dhurahu phuramaia. (GGS: 1280, MIV: pa.3.7-8). 
He has set the world to work [in its various tasks] and (keeps) Himself concealed. 
He has commanded actions from the beginning and causes (us) to do (deeds) 
of righteousness. 


This nondual perception complicates the idea of a path that can be simply travelled 
along from ‘darkness into light’, and only imagined in the ascension of the five khandas. 
As with walking so with writing; if walking (karamu) is related to writing, grace and 
contrivance, then this demands a re-evaluation of Gura Nanak’s whole teaching, 
because hitherto both human writing and action have been assumed to be unrelated to 
the divine Will, and consequently Gurtii Nanak’s notion of true writing (saccu-lekhu) has 


been overlooked. 
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Chapter 6 
Interpreting the gura-sabadu praxis I: 


unwriting the written 


kaia kagadu manu paravana. 
sira ke lekha na parai iand. 
(GGS: 662, Dh: 7, 5, 1.1-2). 
The body is the paper, mind the order written thereon. 
The ignorant one does not read the writing on his head. 


Introduction: Action and Writing 

One of the most important and surprisingly overlooked aspects of Gurai Nanak’s 
whole teaching despite its expression throughout his hymns, is his understanding of 
the world and the Word in terms of action (karamu) and writing (likhi, lekha). The Japu 
provides a case in point. Gur Nanak’s ‘beginning’ is not only expressed in terms of 
sound (oamkaru), and the Islamic Command (eko kavau), but also in terms of a 


beginningless ‘writing’: 


jia jati ranga ke nava. 

sabhana likhia vuri kalama. 

ehu lekha likhi janai kot. 

lekha likhia keta hoi.... 

kita pasau eko kavau. (GGS: 3, JP: 16.13-16; 16.19). 

The kind, colours and names of creatures, 

[have all] been written by the flow of (Hari’s) pen. 

Having written this account who knows it? 

How great is the account that has been written... 

[He] created the (world’s) expanse with a single command. 


The supreme Being writes (likhi) the universe into existence in one miraculous (and 
continuous) account; the cosmos is created through Hari’s ‘writing’. Or in other words, 
divine Sound and Saying are also a complex ‘writing’. In the above there is an implicit 
link between the ‘written-ness’ of all creatures (sabhana likhia) with the Primal 
Command (eko kavau) that brings the whole of creation into being. That is to say, if this 
Command is inseparable from the Sound, Word and Name, then this limb of the 
impersonal soteric rubric intimately relates to the arch-theme of writing. And since the 
Name is identified with the written creation (GGS: 4, JP: 19.10-11) there must be some 
relation between the Name and writing. Each perspective (of the divine and the 
human) is explored here in turn, followed by an analysis of how this theme of writing 


and action relates to the others in Gura Nanak’s soteric matrix. 
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6.1. Human will and action as writing 
It is not the case that upon leaving this world nothing of it is taken away. Something 
attaches itself to the transmigrating soul — a record of its engagements: 

jiva dia tiva jaist kia likhi lai jai. (GGS: 1331, Pr: 13, 3.1). 

As he came so will he go; (his) deeds, having been written, accompany him. 
Action (karamu) is a writing (likhi”, lekha®) that stains the soul. Given that action is 
understood as perpetual motion so therefore is its writing: a mirror-like process where 
external actions are simultaneously reflected internally back on oneself, scoring the 


soul by leaving semi-permanent traces’ of good and bad deeds. Every moment, every 
deed is written (GGS: 1110, TuC: 2, 5.5). Therefore, 


lekhai bolanu bolana lekhai khana khau. 

lekhai vata calata lekhai suni vekhau. 

lekhai saha lavatahi pare ki puchana jau. (GGS: 15, Sr: 3, 1). 

In writing one is to speak words; in writing one is to eat food. 

In writing one is driven along a way; in writing one hears and sees. 
In writing the breath is taken; why go to ask the learned (about this)? 


Not only are actions written down by Hari’s scribes, they are also written by oneself, 
consciously in karamu, since one reaps what one sows. Such a process assumes that the 


mind is not independent of the world and its creations, but is integral with it: 


mana te upajai mana mahi samai. (GGS: 152, Ga: 6, 2.2). 
From the mind he is produced, in the mind he is absorbed. 


The inner soul (heart and mind) then is the ‘ground’ upon which action and its writing 
are inscribed. One does not only do deeds but also carries the evidence of having done 
them. However, the question as to which actions leave a mark and which ones do not 


constitutes an important sub-theme: 


maranat kt cinta naht jtvana kt naht asa. 

tim saraba jia pratipalahi lekhai sasa girasa. (GGS: 20, Sr: 18, 1.1). 

Ihave no worry about death nor any hope for life. 

You are the Protector of all beings, O Lord! [and] write their (every) breath and 
mouthful. 


The counterpoint between the above two lines implies that the writing of the world is 
concerned with individual desires in and for life, as well as about anxiety and fear of 
death, and these are what consume every breath and mouthful. More basically, it is not 
merely willing and doing that are recorded but unconscious breathing too, viz., each 
death has already been decided by one’s past actions down to the last breath. Every 


' Understood as sariskaras (Skt), sankhara (Pali) in Hindu and Buddhist traditions respectively, 
though Gura Nanak does not use either term. 
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action of every being has been previously written and is being presently recorded, and 
each individual is held accountable to an invisible record (lekha”’) of his or her own 
‘writing’ (likhi”). This is not, therefore, simply an abstract theme. Gura Nanak 
communicates its teaching directly: if one’s actions of themselves write and are 
simultaneously written, and one is held accountable for them, then surely knowing 
this, one would act with great care. 

The metaphors of this theme arise from Guri Nanak’s clerical background. For 
example the Divine is understood in terms of one who keeps accounts (lekhedaru'; cittu- 
gupatu'), as well as being a tester (parakhi’’) of the worth (kimati®’) of a being’s deeds, (as 
distinct from the Brahman’s world of the chanted Word). Hari also guides the illiterate 
(omt) workers whose ‘tax affairs’ are in the red.” Human beings are likewise 
understood as accumulating (sazici’®) an unbearable weight (bharu”) of sins which are 
counted and reckoned (ganatu™; tolu’’). That is to say, one’s written record (lekha®) of 
deeds is weighed (toli’’; tuli*) on the scales (tarajr’; tula’; takkart') of justice (niau®) to 
produce one’s fate (likhi”). And this all occurs in sharp contrast to a Being which is not 
to be weighed or reckoned (atolu*) because He is simply priceless (amullu”’). 
Furthermore Gurai Nanak’s world, being written and pivoting on innumerable 
individual transmigrating records, is also a world of the communicated Word 
neutralising such karmic writing. Thus, where one’s deeds are also a writing that 
produce a record (lekha) which is judged, then the samsaric world is a palimpsest of 
conditioned actions and ceaseless re-writings. Gurti’ Nanak’s universal language then, 
revolves around action, not a supreme Being who is assumed to be beyond action. This 
vision that writing is world and Word, that sarisaru is composed from the written 
traces of mis-deeds and misperceptions of human beings, is one of Guraii Nanak’s most 
insightful. For Gurai Nanak, action is a writing that is judged. 

It has already been established that writing (likhi) and record (lekha) are 
inseparable from action (karamu). To act is to write and be written. Indeed Gura Nanak 
employs the terms likhia (written) and kamaia (work; practice; make) interchangeably. 
This can be seen in the four basic strands of compound terms that form the cluster of 
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7) and acting (kamai’*): 


ideas concerning writing and the written as action (karamu 


1. karamu-likhia/kamaia™: action that has been written, past actions done 


2. purabi-likhia/kamaia™: former actions, actions written in the past ‘according 


to previous karamu’, ‘foreordained destiny’ 


3. dhuri-likhia/(kama@ia)”’: (action) that has been written ‘in the beginning’ 
4. kiratu-likhialkamaia®: the (previously) written action to be done, 


or performed 


2 T would like to thank C. Shackle for this observation. 
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Understanding writing as karamu, assumes an understanding of karamu. Yet Guri 
Nanak warns against reaching any simplistic definition of karamu.’ Nevertheless it is 
rudimentary to Gurtii Nanak that there is a causal continuity of the past into the 


present: 


kari kari karana likhi lai jahu. 

ape biji ape ht khahu. (GGS: 4, JP: 20.8-9). 

Having done and done, (your deeds) are recorded and you take them away 
[with you] 

That which you yourself sow, only you (will) eat! 


This karmic process is, however, not immediate — it takes time for a seed to sprout. Past 
deeds accompany present actions as a hidden force, a latent writing. Yet this written 
record of deeds, is fully identified with those deeds, such that the karmic law is 
equated with ‘written law’, thus tying ‘freely committed’ actions with their past and 


future fate in a mechanical way: 


jeha likhia teha paia jeha purabi kamaia. (GGS: 579, VaA: 1, 1.5). 
As was the written-record (and as was) the actions done previously, so I obtained. 


The terms relating to writing and action share an identity here. But such a self- 
activating theory of karamu, besides ultimately negating human agency, leaves little 
room for the discerning and judging Hari. And by extension the personal relation 
between Hari and devotee, so fundamental to bhakti, where Grace and His Will are 


often perceived to rule over as well as through karamu, have yet to be discussed: 


siri siri sacarai likhia dukhu sukhu purabi vicarova. 

dukhu sukhu dia jeha kia so nibahai jia nale. 

jehe karama karae karata dijt kara na bhale. (GGS: 581, VaA: 4, 2.2-4). 

[Having given] deep thought to (everyone’s) former (actions) the true (One) has 
written happiness and sorrow (upon) each and every head [accordingly]. 

According to the deeds done that (One) gives happiness and sorrow [which] endure 
together with the soul. 

As one does the actions the Creator makes one do, one can seek no other action. 


This is a highly complex verse. In the bhakti framework between an action just 
committed and its eventual return, the True One considers the just reward. However 
this ‘consideration’ has to be qualified given the previous quote detailing human 
action. While on the one hand, one reaps the seeds oneself has sown, on the other, Hari 
writes both one’s deeds in the beginning (dhuri likhia) and the eventual consequences of 
one’s present deeds. ‘Consideration’ then only makes sense in the former karmic 


narrative, not when the Divine also performs all actions, thus complicating the 


> Bahuta karamu likhia na jai. ‘[TYet] not a lot can be written about karamu’. (GGS: 5, JP: 25.1). 
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question of human agency. Thus the argument for or against ‘free-will’ (karamu) and 
‘determinism’ (dhuri likhia, karama kari/kardi) is in Gura Nanak’s eyes misguided, 
neither perspective is meaningful by itself. Agency is both human and divine; it is 
incorrect to understand that which occurs solely in terms of either divine or human 
narratives. Rather, both are held in a nondual tension to express his particular 
teaching. Therefore, ‘one reaps what one sows’, can only make sense to Guri Nanak 


within the context of a Divine doing: 


jo kichu kino su prabhai rajai. 

jo dhuri likhia su metanda na jai. (GGS: 1275, MIA: 4, 1, 7.1-2). 

Whatever the Lord does, that is in His Pleasure. 

Whatever has been written in the beginning [or in the distant past] that cannot be 
erased. 


Gurai Nanak then, highly suspicious of dualistic reductionism, steers a careful path 
between ‘monotheism’ and ‘humanism’, revealing a sophisticated conflation of divine 
and human narratives, such that when one does something, it has actually already 
been written in the Lord’s Will — and this has been written ‘from the beginning’. There 
are occasions when the two writings can only be understood as synonymous, and yet 
other times when Gurii Nanak keeps them quite distinct. Obviously, in the latter case, 
each in its exaggerated form causes a greater emotional impact, be it of recognising the 
power of grace or of acknowledging the need for individual effort. 

Both ‘karmic-human’ writing and ‘Divine-primal’ writing are understood as 
unerasable. Yet if the law of karamu is to make any sense then ‘unerasable’ must mean 
only ‘temporarily unerasable’; once one has reaped the seed sown in the distant past, 
presumably the writing is ‘unwritten’, one’s account is balanced. However given that 
this writing is a ceaseless activity, then as soon as one deed is balanced another is 
committed. Hence the ‘ineffaceability’: (deluded) action never ceases, and therefore the 
writing never stops. An inevitable question follows: if the strategies to balance every 
deed, or simply to wait for their natural fruition, do not lead to liberation (since new 
karamas are always being committed), then would not the liberative art focus instead 
upon stopping the acting/writing process altogether? Gura Nanak’s answer, akin to 
the Bhagavadgita’s disinterested action (niskama-karma), is to learn how to act/write 
without leaving a mark. Action so committed would constitute a ‘true mark’, a 
different ‘writing’ than the world as sarisaru. Gur Nanak hymns ponder how to write 


without writing samsaru. 


Self as writing 
To elucidate his ideas about action as writing, Gurtii Nanak superimposes the divine 
and human perspectives of action/ writing upon the human self. If all that the self does 


is written down and that writing goes along with one’s soul into the next incarnation, 
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affecting one’s condition, then the soul at root is a ‘writing’, a process of differing 
publications. What is the soul if not the transmigrating record of one’s deeds? Is the 
self composed of etchings on an ethereal tabula rasa? Is it the case that one does not 


only ‘take deeds with one’, but that one is writing itself? 


karani kagadu manu masavant burda bhala dui lekha pae. 

jiu jiu kirata calae tiu caltai tau guna nahi antu hare. (GGS: 990, Mr: 3, 1). 

Action is paper, mind the ink pot; good, bad the two writings, recorded thereon. 

As past deeds cause one to go round [sariisaru] so is one to be driven; to Your 
excellencies there is no limit. 


Inscribed in, on and as the body, is the record of all one’s written deeds, and it is 
according to these written deeds that one’s present actions are driven. Thus to 
understand human behaviour the social context of expression should be informed by a 
psychic context of impression, and a physical context of formation — both of which are 
cosmically ‘prefabricated’. These writings are recorded in the body and mind through 
the intentions of the mind. However, if thoughts do not materialise into action then 
nothing will be written. This should be understood within the context of the Sant-Sikh 
dictum that higher than truth is truthful living. That is to say, no matter how good or 
bad intentions are, if they do not reach action/paper, their writing will not occur. 
Unlike Buddhist theory of intention (which leads to the private dwelling of monastic 
life), Gurai Nanak’s view does not exclude the social domain, and so how one relates to 
others, in the world, becomes vital. What is worthy of ‘divine’ assessment is not only, if 
at all, one’s ‘private’ thoughts. It would seem that this is why values and virtues are 
socially defined and gain such currency in Gurai Nanak’s thought: deeds, not only 


intentions, matter. Thus the self’s writing of sin may be erased by virtuous deeds: 


nanaka auguna jetare tete galt jamjtra. 

je guna honi ta katiani se bhai se vira. (GGS: 595, So: 1, 4.12). 

O Nanak, as many sins there are in man so many chains are around his neck. 

If there are virtues, [which] are like brothers (and) heroes, then [the chains] will be 
cut off. 


Sin here graphically symbolises writing as bondage. Similarly, virtue as that which cuts 
these chains, pictorially translating what un-writing would mean. If this is taken a step 
further, sin may be seen to lead to repeated deaths (sarisaru), while virtue to a 


liberative death: 


avagana mari marai na stjhai guni mart ta marasi. (GGS: 1109, TuB: 12.4). 
She whom sin kills shall not be acceptable at her death; while she whom virtue kills 
shall really die. 
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It can be seen then that writing as sin, world, implies by extension that writing is also 
karamu, samsaru, maid, and more importantly duality (dubidha), since ‘love of the Other’ 


is the defining characteristic of the former three: 


samjogt aid kiratu kamaia karant kara karat. 

rama nama binu mukati na hot dabi dijai heti. (GGS: 75, SrP: 2, 1.4-5). 

By good destiny (and) deeds done in the past, one has come into the world, 
[now] one does 
the work which one is caused to do. 

Without the Name of Rama final liberation is not obtained, he is drowned in the 
love of another. 


In contrast to this karmic writing of the Other then, upayas would constitute a non- 
writing and even an un-writing — as virtue is an un-writing of sin. But though virtue 
can be understood as un-writing, the question arises as to just what is it that needs to 


be un-written, that leads to non-writing? 


bhartai hathu pairu tanu deha. 

pani dhotai utarasu kheha. 

mita palttt kaparu hot. 

de sabiinu laiai ohu dhoi. 

bhartai mati papa kai sangi. 

ohu dhopai navai kai rangi. 

punnt papi akhanu nahi. 

kari kari karana likhi lai jahu. 

ape biji ape hi khahu. 

nanaka hukami avahu jahu. (GGS: 4, JP: 20). 

(If) hand, foot and body, are covered [with dirt]; 

Washing with water is the dirt thus removed! 

(If) the garment is soiled with urine; 

Give the soap, that (garment) is to be taken and washed. 

[But] (if) the mind is filled with sins; 

[then] that (mind) is washed in the dye of the Name. 

(One) cannot say who is a sinner or virtuous (person). 

Having done and done, (your deeds) are recorded and you take them away 
[with you] 

That which you yourself sow, only you (will) eat! 

O Nanak! By His Law all come and go! 


This verse explicates the ‘stains’ of existence, from the somatic to the psychic. In each 
case the body, garments and mind are marked, ‘written’, by some form of neglect and 
misuse: dirt, urine and sin. What one is to understand by this ‘recording’, is that lekha 
covers the whole range from gross physical dirtiness, to the subtlest form of impurity 
or ‘markedness’ in the mind’s motives. It is obvious however where Gurti Nanak lays 
his emphasis, stating that it is relatively easy to clean everything except the mind, 
which requires the Name: not necessarily meditation, nor chanting, nor singing, nor 
doing good deeds, but the ‘dye of the Name’, which is at once all-inclusive, but also all- 


exclusive of practice by favouring a praxis. Gurii Nanak would seem to be jumping 
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therefore from locating karamu in the social realm of deeds to the psychological domain 
of intention, yet he is actually conflating the two, such that to clean the inner the outer 
is required. In other words, the Name and Word are located within as well as without; 
‘private-intention’ and ‘public-action’ form a false duality here. Whilst dragging the 
world into the Yogi’s cave, Gurii Nanak also seeks the private bliss of meditation 
within the city streets and its everyday interactions. For Gura Nanak nothing is sacred, 
because everything is. 

Closer to one then than any physical possession is the record of one’s deeds 
written on the body or more specifically ‘on the forehead’ (masataki-likhia). The marks 
on the body do not remain, dirt and urine are erasable. But the stains on the mind carry 
over into future lives and require the aid of the True-Guri to eradicate them. These 
mental writings are ‘permanent’ in their accumulative effect from life to life. The self is 
thus a written being. It is that which writes itself within the psycho-physical limits and 
laws of karamu and hukamu. ‘Writing’ (lekha) is therefore ubiquitous and variable. One 
would expect the Word of the True-Gurai then, as the cleaning agent, to be equally 
variable according to the type of mark made, indicating an upayic theme. 

Writing in personal human form is haumaim, for the true self does not write but 
un-writes karamu. If the ‘true self’ no longer writes karamu, and the true self is one that 
remembers the Name, then writing karamu must be a forgetting — a forgetting of one’s 
true self, of Truth, of the Name. It would seem that to remember the Name is to un- 
write one’s being, and to forget it is to write and be bound by that written-ness. 
Haumaim therefore is a writing, i.e., a way of acting that forgets the Writer and attaches 
to the Other, the written. What the false self attaches to is futile in the scale of many 
lives, for what it attaches to signifies its forgetting of namu. If the true self remembers 
the Name it cannot become attached to the Other, and so will not write or come into 
the movement of ‘writing and being written’ (birth and death). The false self, however, 
is not only located within the realm of writing and being written: it is also a movement 
in and through writing. It is a record upon which all that has been attended to is stored 
(for what one writes will be read and assessed). That one is marked by one’s own 
deeds reveals the self as the pattern of markings through numerous lives (not any one 
set of markings attributed to any one life alone). Hence within the context of 
innumerable past lives ‘no one is high or low’. Again what seems to be the focus here is 
the movement and tendencies that a record may reveal; Gura Nanak’s emphasis on the 
coming and going of the self and world implies a judgment that is periodic not 
absolute. 

Who writes down this record of the deeds all beings commit? To emphasise the 
importance of this theme, Gurii Nanak, in typical bhakti style, personifies dramatically 


what would seem to be an automatic process: 
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gavahi tuhano paunu pant baisantaru gavai raja dharamu duare. 

gavahi citu gupatu likhi janahi likhi likhi dharamu vicare. (GGS: 6, JP: 27.4-5). 

Air, Water, and Fire sing to You, and at Your Gate sings the King of Dharma. 

Citra and Gupta sing [to You], having written, they know [men’s deeds] and from 
continually writing, [Yama] considers man’s righteousness. 


On behalf of Hari, the penning down of deeds, their assessment and judgment is made 
by Citra, Gupta and Dharam-raja respectively. Guraii Nanak often paints the picture of 
a post-death scene where one’s record of deeds is read out, explained, judged and 
either one is chained and sent to suffer in hell or one is robed and honoured in Hari’s 
true court (GGS: 463-4, AsV: pa.2, pa.3). The key point of this typical narrative is that 
the invisible record of deeds in this life becomes visible in the afterlife, and whereas in 
this life one has little idea of one’s record, in the post-death scene it becomes all too 
apparent. Moreover, regardless of how and with what the self is identified in this life, 
ultimately the sole criterion that forms one’s identity is what one has written/done; 
one is what one does and has done. For most the self is a force that is a forgetting of the 
Divine which constitutes a writing of the Other in one’s actions that are inscribed in the 
mind as well as in flesh and bone. 

Perhaps the most popular expression of the idea of writing as karamu is found 


in the concluding section of the Japu: 


cangiaia buridaia vacai dharamu hadiiri. 

karamt apo apant ke nerai ke dirri. 

jint namu dhiaia gae masakkati ghali. 

nanaka te mukha ujale kett chuti nali. (GGS: 8, JP: 1.3-6). 

(One’s) good and bad deeds are read out in the presence of Righteousness. 

According to their own deeds, some are near (to Him), some are far (from Him). 

By whom the Name has been meditated upon, they, having practised assiduously 
have gone - 

O Nanak! Their faces are bright, and with them how many are delivered! 


It could be argued that their faces are brightly shining precisely because they have, 
and/or Hari has graciously, erased the ‘dark’ writings on their foreheads. If writing is 
karamu, and at the root of karamu is desire, then it follows that in its most fundamental 
form, writing/action is intention or desire (asa, lobhu®’, labbu”, manasa”, trisana”’). 
Those whose faces shine have, therefore, unwritten and so mastered their desires. Their 
brilliance then is their action, ‘silent’ like the ‘bird’s path through the sky’. 

However, the other ‘law’ or ‘writing’ under which writing as karamu operates, 


paints a different picture: 


sohagant kia karamu kamaia. 

parabi likhia phalu paia. 

nadari kare kai apant ape lae milai jtu... 

mere guna avagana na bicaria... (GGS: 72, SrA: 1, 8; 18.1). 
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What deed have the beloved brides done? 

They have obtained the fruit of their foreordained destiny. 

By casting His look of Favour, the Lord unites them with Himself... 
My virtues (and) vices He has not taken into account. 


The first line indicates the centrality and efficacy of the human deed. Deeds are the 
‘raw material’ upon which all writing and judgment is based. In this instance ‘parabi- 
likhia’ is related to, or written in accordance with, one’s past deeds which make up 
one’s foreordained destiny. This destiny is understood as being formed by human 
karmic writing wherein one obtains the fruit (phalu-paia) of one’s past deeds, as a part 
of His dictation. However, towards the end of the passage there is an intimation that 
judgment is not strictly bound to karamu, that the supreme Being may judge 
independently of human deeds. This would seem to contradict Gura Nanak’s idea that 
sin and haumaim are a writing that should be destroyed (GGS: 1329, Pr: 7, 2; GGS: 796, 
BI: 4, 3.3-4). It would seem then that not all action is judged, for bhakti Grace (nadari) is 
of greater consequence in some instances than karamu. This may, however, be read as a 
bhakti device to exaggerate divine power over human reasoning in order to create the 
invaluable virtue of humility. 

Not only is activity geared towards a divine looking and judging, where any 
action that any being commits is not judged according to a worldly context alone, but it 
corresponds to a higher law, His Favour (nadari) (GGS: 7, JP: 34). Thus the criterion for 
judging action is not itself karamu, but nadari’”, hukamu'”’ and most importantly ‘what 
pleases Him’ (bhavai”’=bhana®). Actions are not in themselves valued, but valued only 
to the extent that they accord with His Will and Pleasure (rajai*’; bhana®; hukamu'®”’). 
Even if actions are ‘good’ as socially or karmically understood, they may still be 
worthless if they do not satisfy His Law (hukamu), if they do not please (bhai) Him, if 
they do not receive His Favour (nadari), and if they are not understood as His Gift (dati, 
bakhasa, dani). It may appear that the argument against McLeod defeats itself at this 
point, as he claims Gura Nanak makes a choice of Grace (nadari) over action (karamu). 
Guraii Nanak’s soteriology though is beguilingly ambiguous, for when the ultimate 
dimension is also understood in terms of writing and action the ‘clear distinction’ 
between nadari and karamu, and for that matter divine hukamu and human karamu, 
must be re-understood as a nonduality. There is much more to Guri Nanak’s thinking 


than a ‘forgiving God’ and an ‘erring humanity’. 
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6.2. Divine Will as Action and Writing 


hukami hukamu calae rahu. (GGS: 2, JP: 3.13). 
The Commander, by His Will makes (all) move [in His] way. 


Lines, couplets and verses like the above problematise the assumption of human 
agency. Hari’s hukamu'™ (Will, Command, Order, Law) subsumes rather than displaces 


'©°) as that which drives one’s being, for neither hukamu nor 


human action (karamu 
karamu in itself provides a convincing view — otherwise Gura Nanak would have dealt 
with just one of them by making a choice (as McLeod suggests he did). Indeed Gura 
Nanak rarely mentions one without the other, and frequently compounds the two - in 
fact one gets the impression that he is not talking about two separate processes. His 
deliberate use of paradox and his ‘inconsistency’ are seemingly necessary if any real 
challenge to the duality inherent in language, and so action, is to be made. Furthermore 


neither can be described. As with karamu, so with hukamu: 


tera hukamu na japt ketara likhi na janai koi. (GGS: 53, SrA: 1, 2.1).* 
How great Your Law is cannot be known; nor does any one know how to write it 
(down). 


More significantly for a nondual interpretation however, is how hukamu is understood 


in terms usually reserved in Indian thought for karamu: 


hukamt hovani akara hukamu na kahia jat. 

hukamt hovani jia hukami milai vidiat. 

hukami utamu nicu hukami likhi dukha sukha pataht. 

ikana hukamti bakhasisa iki hukami sada bhavaiahi. 

hukamai andari sabhu ko bahari hukama na koi. 

nanaka hukamai jai bujai ta haumaim kahai na koi. (GGS: 1, JP: 2). 

By His Will do all forms come into being, (yet) Will cannot be described. 

By His Will do all souls come into being, by His Will one obtains greatness. 

By His Will (some are) exalted (others) vile, having written (one’s fate) by His Will 
sorrows and joys are found. 

Some, by His Will (receive) His Favour, some by His Will are ever caused to 
wander. 

Everyone is within His Will, no one (is) outside His Will. 

O Nanak if one realises His Will then no one can speak of the false I. 


It would seem that the very same types of action are discussed under hukamu (which 
includes His Favour) as those under karamu, with regards to the theme of writing: the 
round of birth and death, sukhu-dukhu etc. Yet Gura Nanak is stating something other 
than a thesis of predetermination. By employing the same ideas under these two major 


thematic terms, Gurtii Nanak’s position suggests that there are at least two viewpoints 


* Cf. hukamu na japt ketara kahi na saktjai [sakidi] kara. (GGS: 1241, SaV: pa.11, sa.1.5). M3 picks up 
the same phrase, ‘tera hukamu na japi ketara sace alakha apara.’ (GGS: 786, SuV: M3: pa.2.1-2). 
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that must be taken together if understanding is to arise. Yet this does not mean that 
hukamu and karamu narrate the same story. Haumaim has already been identified with 
writing as karamu; but as the last line in the above verse indicates, the writing 
concerned with hukamu has little to do with haumaim. Hukamu and haumaim represent 
irreconcilable points of difference. Rather than any unity, to which there are many 
references in Gurtii Nanak’s works, it is this basic difference which is replicated under 
many forms, and which provides the foundation for the necessary tensions in his 
thinking throughout the GGS hymns. Thus as one can be ‘bound’ and ‘driven’ by one’s 
past actions, likewise is hukamu understood (GGS: 1036, MrS: 16, 4, 10.1; 11.3). 

If writing is karmic (self-centred) then for it to have the ‘true mark’ (sacca- 
nisanu) of the Name it must be formed upon a ‘markless-mark’, for anything that is 
visible or nameable is impermanent and tied to the cycle of birth and death and 
therefore cannot be the Name in its particularity. To achieve this paradoxical ‘true 
mark’, and ‘write the truth’ (sdcu-likhai) one is to recognise, perceive and understand 
the Command of the Commander — via the Gurii and His Favour (GGS: 636, SoA: 3, 3; 
8). This implies that judgment of this record of deeds is not restricted to the deeds 
done in themselves, but concerns whether the ‘mark’ of the Name accompanied every 
deed or not in their doing. Remembering the Name, the ink of the worldly mind dries 
up and a non-writing/un-writing begins that leaves the paper-body undefiled. But 
interestingly Gurtii Nanak juxtaposes the Word and hukamu, thereby implying a 
relation between sabadu and this process of writing / acting seen from the perspective of 
hukamu (GGS: 636, SoA: 3, 5). This in turn intimates that to understand hukamu as 
karamu is part of what it means to understand sabadu or Truth. 

A further quote exemplifies the sophistication of Guri Nanak’s dialectical 


understanding of hukamu and karamu under the theme of writing: 


suniai eku vakhaniai suragi mirati paiall. 

hukamu na jai metia jo likhia so nali. (GGS: 1091, MrV: pa.15, sa.1.1—2). 

(That) One is to be heard, uttered (which) is in heaven, the mortal world and the 
underworld. 

The Law does not go (nor can it be) erased; whatever is written that goes with one. 


In the last line Gurii Nanak forces one to comprehend hukamu and karamu 
simultaneously through writing. The divine and human are inseparable and subsumed 
under a greater process. Like karmic writing, hukamu is said to be unerasable, ‘what is 
written that goes with one’, is a straight definition of karamu likhia, here understood as 
an explanation of hukamu. Hence it is not (only) the case that karamu occurs under the 
law of hukamu, but that at some ‘level’ hukamu is indistinguishable from karamu, giving 


the distinct impression that it is the same writing that is being discussed. The following 
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startling examples should suffice to prove the karmic, and so written, nature of 


hukamu, a point not previously seen: 


jia upai rijaku de ape siri siri hukamu calaia. (GGS: 1042, MrS: 22, 5, 1.3). 
Creating the creatures He Himself gives them sustenance, [written] upon all heads, 
His Will drives all. 


What is metaphorically written on the forehead is always the karmic record of past 
deeds understood as a burden of unbearable weight buckling every action. Yet here 
hukamu is the binding force that drives action. Whether the Creator writes a being’s 
task (dhandhai Iaia) via His Will (hukamu) or human beings write it via their own will 
(haumaim as karamu), what seals the identification between hukamu and karamu is the 


fact that Gura Nanak understands both as unerasable: 


sampai purabi likhe kt paiai... 

lekhu na mitat he sakht jo likhia karatari. (GGS: 937, DO: 50.4; 52.1). 
Wealth is obtained according to past writing... 

The writing, written by the Creator, O friend, cannot be erased. 


It would be hard to interpret this without at some point accepting the nondual idea 
that the Creator Himself writes one’s karamu as humans reap what they sow. For Gura 


Nanak divine writing is sensitive to, and inseparable from, human action/ writing: 


samijogu vijogu dui kara calavahi lekhe avahi bhaga. (GGS: 6-7, JP: 29.3). 
You operate both activities of union and separation in accordance with what is 
written, their coming fates. 


Though there is only ‘one Pen’, Gurtii Nanak allows the idea that different hands 
control it simultaneously, i.e., individually authored records remain despite an 


omnipotent Being: 


dibanu eko kalama eka hama tumha melu. 

dari lae lekha piri chutai nanaka jiu telu. (GGS: 473, AsV: pa.20, sa.2.8-9). 

There is one Court, one Pen, one and all meet (there). 

In the Court the accounts are taken, Nanak says, the sinners are crushed like the 
oil-seeds in an oil-press. 


The profundity of such a complex of ideas arises when these three writers — the ‘Script 
Writer’ (siri-siri-hukamu-calaia; likhia-karatari), the past written self (pirabi-likhia/kamaia), 
and the current writing self (/ekhai bolanu bolana; ape biji ape hi khahu) - are understood 
as one and the same phenomenon: writing of the one Pen. This complex of terms and 
ideas as one network allow a play of difference to arise. Despite being divinely driven, 


or maybe because of it, all beings ‘fly their own ways’: 


taravara pankhi bahu nisi basu. 
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sukha dukhia mani moha vindsu. 

sajha bihaga takiha agasu. 

daha disi dhavahi karami likhiasu. (GGS: 152-3, Ga: 6, 3). 

Many birds settle on a tree by night. 

(Some) are happy (some) unhappy; through the mind’s allurement they all perish. 
From evening (till) dawn they look up to the sky. 

In all ten directions they fly according to their recorded destiny. 


A writing that cannot be erased (dhuri-likhia) is at once related to hukamu and karamu; 
viz., one is bound, imprisoned by and in hukamu as one is by karamu. Furthermore this 
set up is to be understood under the notion of His Pleasure (rajai), which in turn is 


conflated with His Grace (karamu). It is noticeable that the same word for karma 


a0) 


(karamu is sometimes used for grace (karamu‘'’) by Gurti’ Nanak (GNG: 73-4) - 


further substantiating the point of their identification and general ambiguity: 


jo kichu kino su prabhai rajai. 

jo dhuri likhia su metand na jai. 

hukame badha kara kami. 

eka sabadi rdcai sacci samai. 

cahu disi hukamu varatai prabha tera cahu disi nama patalam. 

sabha mahi sabadu varatai prabha saca karami milai baialam. 

jammanu marana disai siri abhau khudhia nidra kalam. 

nanaka namu milai mani bhavai saci nadari rasdlam. (GGS: 1275, MIA: 4, 1, 7-8). 

Whatever the Lord does, that is according to His Pleasure. 

Whatever has been written in the beginning / distant past that cannot be erased. 

Bound in the Will one does deeds. 

Being absorbed in the One Word one merges in the Truth. 

O Lord, Your Will pervades the four directions, and Your Name pervades the four 
directions of even the netherworld. 

Amongst all, the true Lord’s Word is contained and through His Grace we receive 
our daily bread. 

Comings and goings, hunger, sleep and death are seen above, over the heads of all. 

Nanak: obtaining the Name, one’s mind is pleased with the true (One), (given) 
through (His) lovely Favour. 


The Lord’s Will (iukamu) and Pleasure (rajdai) are conflated with the idea of karmic 
bondage (hukamu-badha-kara-kamai) through the theme of writing (dhuri-likhia). Yet it is 
this hukamu that is simultaneously identified with the Name, Word and Grace (karami, 
nadari). All three of the latter are understood as being all-pervasive, and that by which 
liberation occurs. Simply put, the comprehension of these terms and all of the terms 
within the impersonal soteric matrix, are inseparable from the material, karmic and 
written. Gurii Nanak’s thinking on the Divine is therefore inseparable from his 
understanding of the human condition; he does not polarise the two into separate 
realms. His ideas on both the divine and human are intimately existential. Thus Guri 
Nanak’s deliberate inversion of hukamu and karamu (since it is usually via karamu that 
one is bound and by grace that one receives liberation) indicates a more general 


conflation between Being and becoming. Neither represents the truth for Gurai: Nanak, 
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but by stitching them together their subsequent nonduality may be skilfully used to 
express his soteric teaching. Simply put, Truth for Guri Nanak requires nondual 
expression. The (un-written) true mark is not to be understood independently of 
worldly (written) marks, as hukamu makes little sense apart from haumaim, and Hari 
means nothing to ordinary beings if He is not intimate to their lives in the world. 
Meaning thus arises from the differences between these relations, and not by the names 
of objects in themselves. 

There is more to keeping the tension of both narratives alive than this, however. 
Hukamu is the same as karamu in the consideration of the raw materiality of actions and 
events, but both produce very different responses, and both are meant to be 
concurrently cultivated as part of one’s praxis: hukamu demands self-transcendence as 
karamu demands commitment from the self to the world; hukamu demands discernment 
of its laws and the humility to accept and live by them, while karamu demands 
responsibility for the consequences of actions and a commitment to learn from them. 
Understood in this way it makes sense to keep both interpretive lenses in view if the 


complexity inherent in Gurti Nanak’s philosophy of action is to be respected. 


hukami calae apanai karami vahai kalama. (GGS: 1241, SaV: pa.9, sa.2.7). 
(All He) drives according to (His) Will (hukami); His pen flows as are (their) 
deeds (karami). 


Within the very same line the divine and human narratives are conjoined. Everything, 
which in this hymn refers to all ‘consciousnesses’, understandings, yogas, scriptures, 
deeds, places, worlds, beings and delicacies, is written and driven according to His 
Will (hukami-calde-apanai), yet that Will is not separate from the diversity and 
uniqueness of human action (karami-vahai-kalama). In other words, in communicating 
his teaching through two extremes (divine puppetry and human pride), Gurii Nanak 
inherently rejects both the idea of a Master Script that all play out as hapless 
automatons, and the efficacy of human action alone, in favour of a ‘middling’ 
interpretation of a moving-without-moving, that engages the attitudes, or ‘ductal’ 
energy of both in a juxtapositional rhetoric. Gura Nanak’s position recognises that all 
statements and views are dualistic, but simultaneously realises that these dualities can 
be used effectively if skilfully woven together. 

How the past feeds into the present, how the present predisposes the future, 
and how the future becomes the past, sets up a circular or spiral relation in karma 
theory that is not dissimilar to Heidegger’s hermeneutic circle and Gadamer’s 
historically effected consciousness. Another way of framing the relations of past, 
present and future selves, taking the lead of the part-whole relation in the hermeneutic 
circle, is to acknowledge that to understand the particular karamu, the context of the 


whole (hukamu) is required; yet to understand the whole (hukamu), particular lived 
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examples of karamu are required. This parallel suggests the importance of a nondual 
interpretation to Gurti’ Nanak’s understanding of divine and human action. 

Thus, it is this theme of writing which reveals the connection between karamu 
and hukamu, and explicates the relation between the impersonal soteric matrix and 
human action. The omission of this linking theme has made previous systematisations 
of Gurii Nanak’s thought empty sounding abstractions, glorified lists of beliefs and 
metaphysical labels, bearing little resemblance to lived experience. But how is this 
relation more specifically manifested? Given that Hari is also the Gura, how does this 
understanding of writing as hukamu and karamu affect Gurtii Nanak’s understanding 


of the Gura and His gracious Gift? 


6.3. True-Guri as (un)writing 

The subtlety and ambiguity of Guri’ Nanak’s thinking in between Hari’s hukamu and 
haumaim’s karamu has been initially traced. There are other crucial factors that remain 
to be addressed. Most important of all is how the Gura features in this nondual 
complex. This section is concerned with a single composition, and deals with the verses 


in the order that they occur.” 


asura samgharana ramu hamara. 

ghati ghati ramia ramu piara. 

nale alakhu na lakhiai mile guramukhi likhu vicara he. 

Our Rama is the Destroyer of demons. 

Beloved Rama dwells in each and every heart. 

Oh! (though ever) with (us), the Unseen is not seen; basically the Guramukhi [gives] 
deep thought to (the) writing.° 


The satra-thread of this whole hymn, and of Gurai Nanak’s oeuvre in general, pivots on 
an unravelling of the notion that hidden within all that is seen lies the Unseen, and to 
see Alakhu one needs to reflect deeply upon the ‘writing’ (likhu). What is meant by this 
writing? Since Rama lies within all beings, and existence itself is written, then within 
all (haumaim-karamu) writing lies the writing of the Divine (hari-hukamu). This implies 
that a soteric writing (Gurai-communication) is dovetailed within all samsaric 
writtenness (appearances). However, initially, there is also a polarisation between the 
debt of deeds and the impersonal soteric terms. In the sixth verse Guraii Nanak directly 


links this samsaric writing of haumaim with the forgetting of the Name: 


> The following verses (1-3, 6.3, 8-9, 11-12, 16.12) are all taken from: GGS: 1028-30, MrS:9, 3, 1- 
17. 

° The various translations give the crucial latter part of the third line generally as: ‘by the writ of 
the Gura He is contemplated’. Cf. Singh, Manmohan 1972: 711; Chahil 1992: 1028; Singh, Gopal 
1993: 981; Talib 1991: 2102. But guramukhi is more likely to be a counterpoint to the manamukhi 
appearing in the third and ninth verses, and Gurai Nanak even repeats the same formulation 
later, but substituting writing for reality. 
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dharama rai kt bakt Itjai jini hari ka namu visara he. 
Oh! by whom the Name of Hari is forgotten, the amount outstanding [of their past 
deeds] is to be taken to the King of Dharma. 


Forgetting the Name of Hari then, is directly related to the written record of deeds. 
Writing occurs when the Name is forgotten. The taking of one’s unpaid karmic deeds 
to the King of Justice, Death and Righteousness (dharam-raja; jamu; Skt.yama) reveals 
that dharamu is itself a check on karamu: Jamu reads, assesses and passes judgment upon 
the written-ness of human actions. He reveals what still needs to be reaped from what 
has been sown. The eighth verse locates this karmic writing on the forehead as a heavy 
load: 


masataki bharu kallara siri bhara. 

kiu kari bhavajalu lamghasi para. 

satiguru bohithu adi jugadi rama nami nistara he. 

On his forehead head, he (carries) the heavy load of fruitless effort. 

How can he cross the terrible world ocean [i.e. existence] (to reach) the further 
shore? 

Oh! in the beginning, and in the beginning of time, the True-Gurt is a boat, through 
which Rama’s Name (secures) deliverance. 


It is worth reflecting in a little more detail what this load of fruitless effort means, and 
relate it to the earlier discussion of the self as writing. Acting falsely or dualistically is a 
force that inscribes the self and drives it. The self is therefore (in relating with others) 
always literally acting upon itself. This is Gura Nanak’s karmic justice: all action is self- 
afflicting. This inscription is not an abstract, ethereal writing but something that is a 
weight, an innate tendency, a psychological propensity, within the mind. Actions 
become a tangible force of conditioning that is difficult to disrupt and which 
predispose the self to repeat the past in every present — hence habituation. The more 
one commits a ‘sin’ the more one buckles under the power of its psycho-sensory 
magnetism. Karmic writings are deeply ingrained motivations that drive and form the 
self. 

The body is the paper upon which the ink of the mind writes with the pen of 
the tongue. Each being is a ‘substance’ upon which every deed committed is recorded. 
This makes the self a book that is read and judged. This book is before and beyond 
human being since it is being. Gur Nanak understands being as the becoming of a 
textual/ written self. The self is understood as a writing-action, where paper is light 
and ink is heavy; inscription is heavier than the material it is recorded upon (as 
intentional action is weightier than unintentional action). In the ninth verse the written 
load of conditionings is symbolised as the noose of death and exemplified as 


attachment to the family: 


putra kalatra jagi hetu piara. 
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maida mohu pasaria pasara. 

jama ke phahe satiguri tore guramukhi tatu bicara he. 

(There is) love and affection for sons and wives in this world. 

Entrancement with worldly delights has spread (across this entire) expansion. 

Oh! The True-Gurit breaks the noose of death; the Guramukhi (gives) deep thought 
(to) Reality. 


What is broken or suspended is the momentum of one’s written-ness, the ‘thrown-ness’ 
of the karmic situation one is moving in, for one is ethically bound to face the 
consequences of one’s actions in the periodic judgment of Jamu. For Gurai Nanak it is 
this whole process, as the nature of reality, that is to be deeply reflected upon as a 
process of recording and assessing action. In the eleventh verse the satiguru comes to 


lessen one’s burden: 


satiguru tuttha saccu drirae. 

sabhi dukha mete maragi pae. 

kanda pai na gaddat mile jisu satiguru rakhanahara he. 

The True-Gurt is pleased when the Truth is fortified. 

He effaces all of one’s sufferings and puts one on the path. 

Oh! (Even a) thorn stabs him not, (for) whom, fundamentally, the Protector is the 
True-Gurd. 


Effacing all of the self’s sufferings may therefore refer to an un-writing of the written, a 
de-conditioning. And the protection afforded can be understood as the type that 
prevents the self from perpetually re-writing its history (dictated by haumair). In the 
twelfth verse writing is understood as being internal, related to the psychological and 
emotional conditionings of every human being. The Manamukhi is not to be identified 
with the body as such, but with an ignorant desiring attitude that outlives the body. 
Though the body-paper is perishable, the karmic-ink is not. This writing is permanent 
to the extent that another form-body is required to carry the written weight of false 
action, be it in heaven or hell (naraki-suragi). 

In the 13th, 14th and 15th verses duality (dubidha), the three qualities (trihu- 
gunu), the practice of falsehood (karu-kamavahi), false thinking (duramati) and fear 
(bhau) are mentioned to elaborate further how this samsaric writing is to be 
understood. But how is the mind to stop spilling its ink on the paper of the body via 


the passions of the tongue? 


satiguru milai ta manda tekai. 

rama namu de sarani pare kai... 

(If) one finds the True-Guria, then he brings the mind/ false-self to rest. 
Having fallen under (his) protection [he is] given Rama’s Name. 


Though the self as book is read and judged at the Court, at some point there is the 
possibility of meeting the satiguru and thereby halting the repetition of I (haumair). 


Whereas the mind of itself chases many ‘desirables’ along many paths, the satiguru 
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fixes the mind on ‘one’ single point: hari-namu. The difficulty comes when this point is 
understood as being everywhere accessible and simultaneously nowhere graspable. 
The last verse concludes that it is through the satiguru’s speech that one gets a true idea 
of the working of this whole process. 

It is therefore through sabadu, namu, that the satiguru is able to suspend one’s 
propensity to write the self to death. This suspension is His protection. Falling under 
the shelter of the Gurai one begins to see the Word of the Gura and thereby 


understands the nature of reality as writing-action. 


The True-Guri’s Gift as Writing 
Understanding reality as divinely as well as humanly created (karamu/lekha), is to see 
its double nature. That is to say, to see karamu properly one needs to view it as a Gift 


from the True-Guria, not only the recompense of past deeds: 


akahi mangahi dehi dehi dati kare dataru. (GGS: 2, JP: 4.2). 
They call and beg, You give and give, being the Bounteous Provider. 


Where would the problem lie if the Giver (dataru) perpetually gives (dati-kare) more 
than one is able to receive, and those Gifts are as great as the Giver Himself? (GGS:9, 
AsSd:3, 4.1). The problem lies in the realisation that what Hari gives is not easily 
understood as a Gift. For as this endless giving of the one Giver makes of all things a 
Gift, then there would seem to be little choice in the reception of such a Gift (dati®; 


danu™; parasadu”): 


je cupai je mangiai dati kare dataru. 

iku data sabhi mangate phiri dekhahi akaru. (GGS: 1242, SaV: pa.12, sa.2.3-4). 
Whether one keeps silent or whether one begs, the Giver gives His Gift. 

There is One Giver, all else beg; having travelled this world this is what you see. 


Is a gift still a gift if there is no choice to refuse it? Gurtii Nanak would still answer yes, 
because to think otherwise is to misunderstand the nature of Hari’s Gifts that are 
integral with karmic justice. Nevertheless, if Hari’s Gifts are inescapable and continual, 
how is one to understand what this ‘Gift’ actually is, especially when it includes 


suffering and all that occurs? 


ketia dtikha bhikha sada mara. 

ehi bhi dati tert datara. (GGS: 5, JP: 25.8-9). 

How many are always afflicted with sorrows and hunger? 
Even these are Your Gifts, O Provider! 


For Gurti Nanak all of life’s activities and actualities are seen as Hari’s ubiquitous Gift 
and untiring giving. Indeed Guri Nanak has an obvious shorthand doublet for this 
Gift of the True-Gurt (sukhu-dukhu): 
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sukhu dukhu puraba janama ke kie. 

so janai jini datai die. 

kisa kau dosu dehi tii prant sahu apana kia karara he. 

(GGS: 1030-1, MrS: 10, 4, 14). 

Suffering and happiness are the fruits of the past births’ deeds. 

He, the Giver, who blesses us with these, alone knows (their mystery). 

Whom can you blame, O mortal? You are undergoing the hard misery for your own 
deeds. 


rosu karai prabhu bakhasa na metai nita nita carai savdt. 

ai jt gura kt dati na metai kot merai thakuri api divat. 

nindaka nara kale mukha ninda jinha gura ki dati na bhai. (GGS: 505, Gj: 4, 3.2, 4). 

(Though) they show anger, the Lord’s bounty is not erased; (it) continues to be 
given (and) ever grows more day by day. 

The Gift of the Gurda no one can erase, for my Master has Himself caused it to be 

iven. 

The black faced slanderers, who like not the Guri’s Gifts have slander in their 

mouth. 


These passages reveal the now inevitable conclusion that the divine bounty of 
satiguru’s Gift, is actually karamu, making it difficult to interpret this giving only as 
retribution. Again it can be seen that for Guri Nanak the Grace of divine Giving 
coinheres with human karmic reaping. The identification of dati with karamu clarifies 
the absence of choice, and reveals that what occurs is to be heuristically conceived, not 
left to accident or chance; karamu is to be interpreted as the Guri’s providence. One 
experiences happiness and suffers due to the good and bad done in previous lives, and 
it is this karmic return (retribution) that is understood as Hari’s blessings (the ‘burned 
hand teaches best’). Thus action is not only a writing that is judged, it is also a Word 
that teaches; action not only binds but also liberates. That is to say, when action lives 
by the Word it does not write. 

However this is to comprehend the Gift only in terms of the human perspective 
where the Gift is stitched into the contingencies of the everyday. It is more difficult to 
understand the Gift as karmic or heuristic when the It comes ‘from the beginning’ 


transcending karamu: 


karami milai saccu patai dhuri bakhasa na metai koi. (GGS: 62, SrA: 14, 6.3). 
Encountering [His] Grace/ Action the Truth is to be found, no one can erase the 
Bounty from the beginning. 


Each person is not only chained by his/her past deeds (karamu) but also shackled by 
Hari’s bounty (bakhasa); one is ‘condemned’ to be a fool and a saint. The unerasable 
Gift represents a nondual mediation between retributive grace and heuristic action. To 
see that nonduality as upayic is to comprehend that the Gift as karamu (i.e., sukhu- 


dukhu) is simultaneously the bounty of the Word and Name. In other words, to 
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interpret or be able to cognise in all that occurs a Gift from the Gurid, is to recognise in 


one’s lived experiences that all that occurs is ‘good’ (bhala) because it is His teaching: 


tim suni kirata karamma purabi kamaia. 

siri siri sukhu sahamma dehi su tim bhala. (GGS: 1107, TuB: 1, 1.1—2). 

Listen You, as (result) of deeds and actions done in the past 

each and everyone (experiences) happiness and sorrow; (whatever) You give that is 
good. 


This transdual ‘good’ is tantamount to locating sabadu in karamu, (not in an abstract or 
heavenly grace). Via the relations Gurii Nanak sows between the divine Gift, human 
action and the idea of unerasability, it becomes difficult not to conclude an existential 
basis for the Guri’s Word. 

The argument can be further elaborated: when hukamu and karamu are 
understood as nondual writing, then they are seen as a heuristic Gift, part of His Grace 
(nadari) and inseparable from human action (karamu). However, when they are 
understood independently (dualistically), then the belief systems of either fatalism or 
humanism result. Karamu therefore has a positive interpretation that parallels 
Gadamer’s re-interpretation of Enlightenment prejudice as providing the very 
conditions for creative understanding to take place. Karamu is not only inhibiting and 
blinding, but may provide the very conditions conducive for liberation, like maid, 
karamu is duplicitous. On the one hand it is that which binds, and on the other it is 


inherently just and therefore upayically ‘good’: 


nanaku binavai so kichu paiai purabi likhe ka lahana. (GGS: 660, Dh: 2, 3.2). 
Prays Nanak (man) obtains just the thing, which he is pre-destined / written to 
receive. 


Re-understanding one’s experiences as hiding Hari’s Gift, is to reinterpret action as if it 
were a speaking Gurt. This would require a change of attitude, wherein listening, 
openness and gratitude, are central. Karamu is self-authored writing and therefore 
forms a uniquely appropriate teaching when returned by the True-Gurd as a Gift. Yet 
there is more to karamu than simply an automatic law of cause and effect, since karmic 


retribution is further equated with Hari’s Pleasure as well as His Will and Law: 


jevadu sahibu tevada dati de de kare raja. (GGS: 147, MjV: pa.19, sa.1.6). 
As great as the Master is, so great are his Gifts, in giving He does as He pleases. 
[He bestows them according to His Pleasure.] 


The Master’s Pleasure overlaps to a great extent with karamu, though, as before, the fact 
that Gurtii Nanak feels the need to use both religio-philosophical themes suggests that 
neither is adequate independently in expressing his understanding. Furthermore Gura 


Nanak employs terms that connote luck, fortune, and chance (though much less 
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frequently). This seems to suggest that either there is at work something other than the 
karmic process as discussed above, or that the process itself eludes logical analysis, 
demanding instead a faith in the mysterious, or else a hermeneutic ingenuity. What is 
certain, however, is that writing is a Gift in the form of karamu, and this written 
pedagogical Gift is something to be highly valued: 

mili mata pita pindu kamaia. 

tini karatai lekhu likhaia. 

likhu dati joti vadiat. 

mili maid surati gavat. (GGS: 989, Mr: 2, 1). 

Having united the father and mother produce a body. 

The record is written by the Creator (in each body). 


This Writing is a Gift, (a) Light (and a) Glory. 
But, having united with maid, consciousness / discrimination (surati) (of it) is lost. 


Given the identity between Word and Gurda as well as the fact that both are 
seen aS omnipresent, this would seem to imply that the written Gift, this luminous 
Writing (likhu) also omnipresent, is in fact the gura-sabadu, which is to be discerned in 
one’s situated praxis. Yet linking the Word to karamu is not necessarily making it more 
accessible, though it does break the hold sacred books, places, sounds and rituals, have 
had, since practically any action could be justified by ‘creative’ interpretation of the 
past and called the Gurii’s Word/revelation. In short due to the hermeneutically 
impenetrable nature of karma theory in general, knowing that the Gura’s Gift is karamu 
is of little help. However knowing that karamu is Guri/Gift at a particular level 
provides an opportunity to face life without resentment in practice, though this 
requires humility and selflessness as well as seasoned wisdom. Whatever the 
difficulties in comprehending just what this matrix of ideas means, understanding 


karamu-likhia as gura ka dati must be seen as a chief strand of Guraii Nanak’s teaching: 


so bujhai hovai jisu dati. (GGS: 1256, MI: 6, 1, 3.2). 
That one understands who receives the Gift. 


And since the Gift is always from the Gurti and human beings lack the power to give 
themselves (GGS: 1009, MrA: 1, 7.3), it becomes important to ask why the Gurai can 
give. Humans cannot give presumably because they are locked within the process of 
balancing karmic debts, human being is therefore a state of owing deeds; it can be seen 
then why desire is negatively understood. Can the one Giver give precisely because He 
is considered to be beyond karamu and writing and is therefore an ‘un-written-ness’? 
For the Divine to be the only Giver does He not have to be understood as an Unwritten 
Being? For Gurti Nanak’s impersonal soteric rubric to be efficacious does it not need to 


be aligned with the ‘un-written’? 
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6.4. Unwritten Being 

Before investigating more fully the question how the dualistic and human strand of 
writing (which involves justice and morality, karamu-likhia/lekha), is squared with the 
divine and nondualistic strand (wherein writing transcends moral boundaries pointing 
to an ‘unwritten Being’), the idea of an Unwritten Being itself requires substantiation, 


having been previously overlooked in Sikh Studies: 


alahu alakhu agammu kadaru karanaharu kartmu. 

sabha duni avana javani mukamu eku rahimu. 

mukamu tisa no akhiai jisu sissi na hovi lekhu. (GGS: 63, SrA: 17, 6; 7.1). 

He is the unseen, unapproachable, almighty, Allah, the beneficent Creator. 

The entire world is subject to coming and going, the merciful One alone is 
permanent. 

He is to be called permanent, whose head bears no [karmic] writing. 


Not only does Gura Nanak affirm the idea of an Unwritten Being, but this affirmation 
is itself located within his usual schema of posing opposites that are then to be 
nondually understood. Thus, what is visible and accessible (i.e., the world, writing, 
and impermanence) is contrasted with what is invisible and inaccessible (i.e., 
Alahu/ Allahu, un-writing and that which is permanent). Given this nondual schema it 
follows that one should counter what is written (Jekhu) with its obvious opposite term: 


the un-written (a-lekhu): 


nirabhau so siri nahi lekha. 

api alekhu kudarati hai dekha. 

api atitu ajoni sambhau nanaka guramati so paid. (GGS: 1042, MrS: 21, 4, 12). 

That One is fearless and upon His head there is no writing/ record. 

In Himself (He is) Un-written/Incalculable, He is seen in creation. 

He Himself is wholly detached (from the world), unborn, self-existent, Nanak says, 
through the Gurt’s teaching that One is found. 


It should be noted that the majority of commentaries, and Shackle’s definition of alekhu® 
as ‘not to be reckoned, incalculable’, do not support such a translation of alekhu as 
unwritten.’ This is an oversight on their behalf, given the contexts in which the term 
occurs. The setting of the first line strongly suggests a counterpoint in the second 
between lekhu and a-lekhu. Even if alekhu is understood as incalculable, that which is 
incalculable is certainly unable to be written. This lapse is understandable since it is 
consonant with the general omission of the terms likhi and lekha as integral parts of 
Guri Nanak’s impersonal soteric matrix. A few more quotations will substantiate the 


point: 


’ The exceptions are Trumpp’s translation as ‘he who is free from destiny’; ‘exempt from 
destiny = the Supreme’, (Trumpp 1989: 578) and Nabha’s ‘unwritten’, (MK: 86). Alekhu has low 
frequency counts (M1°, M5‘ and Kabir’). However these counts are not insignificant since they 
point out that unwriting as Being of Hari is not Gurtii Nanak’s main focus - that is preserved 
for human writing and existence. 
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saraba jia siri lekhu dhuraha binu lekhai nahi kot jiu. 

api alekhu kudarati kari dekhai hukami calae sot jtu. (GGS: 598-9, So: 11, 1). 

Over the head of all beings is the writing; there is none upon whom this writing is 
not. 

He Himself is unwritten; creating the creation He beholds it; He, the Lord causes 
His Order to be executed. 


Again the divine unwritten Being (dpi-alekhu) is contrasted with human written being 
(siri-lekhu). The former is beyond birth and death (ajoni) and is therefore self-existent 
(sambhau) and self-supporting. Yet though He is ‘wholly detached (atitu) from the 
world’, He is still seen and located within the world. A karmic writtenness and a 
divine unwriting constitute the fabric of reality. The Divine is not only an Unwritten 


Being but an unwritable one: 


lekha asankha alekhu aparu. (GGS: 412, AsA: 3, 1.4). 
Countless the writings (about the) infinite, Unwritten One. 


As the above hymn continues, Gurai Nanak opposes maia’s bondage (barida) and its 
fatal fascination (mohi) — which produces the writing or destiny (/ekhu) of birth and 
death for those in a state of self obsession (haumairi1) — with his core soteric terms, thus 
aligning the Unwritten Being (alekhu) with the True One (saca), Name (namu), Gura, 
Word (sabadu), Guramukhi, Truth (saccu), and finally with he who is able to perform 
true praxis (acart). 

From a dualistic perspective such thoughts may seem nonsensical; how can the 
unwritten reside within the written? How can His Will and Grace (hukamu, nadari) be 
aligned with ego-will and self-effort (haumaim, karamu)? In the hymn referred to below 
Gurii Nanak dedicates fifteen verses to this one idea that within, not beyond flesh, lies 
a point beyond all flesh, a ‘door’ located within the human body that leads beyond 
body and world: Gurai Nanak starts with the enigma of the Absolute’s locatedeness 
which is paradoxically infinite yet fixed; priceless yet free. Hari is located within the 
human body as the ‘tenth door’ in contradistinction to the other ‘nine physical doors’. 
It is this ‘Tenth Door’ that represents the Unwritten Being within the written karmic 


form: 


bhitari kota gupha ghara jat. 

nau ghara thape hukami rajat. 

dasavai purakhu alekhu apart ape alakkhu lakhaida. (GGS: 1033, MrS: 13, 1, 3). 

Inside the fort, (of the body) is the cave of the inner self. 

The Nine [doors] fixed in this body operate under the Will of the Commander. 

In the Tenth [door] abides the boundless, Unwritten Being, who Himself causes the 
Invisible to be seen.® 


8 Cf. GGS: 1039, MrS: 19, 2, 4-5, for a very similar passage with the same ‘purakhu-alekhu’ phrase. 
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As an unwritten Being resides within all written beings, so does unwrittenness lie 
within all that is written. Throughout the rest of the hymn Gurt Nanak typically plays 
out this duality in a number of his major oppositional terms, thus dovetailing this 
theme of writing within the major terms of his soteriology. The Unwritten is therefore 
identified through implied parallels with sahaju; sabadu, the Unstruck Sound (anahadu) 
of the Word, the Tenth Door (dasavai), the Formless One (nirankara), hari, ramu; dtamu, 
the One (eku) and the still, unwavering mind. Conversely the written is identified with 
haumaim, the noose of death (jama-phasi), the Other or duality (dija), fear and vice. 

The importance of the phrase ‘api-alekhu’ and the compound ‘purakhu-alekhu’ 
within their contexts, ie. integrated into the impersonal soteric matrix, have 
themselves both been largely missed, and not only their counterpoint with writing 
(lekhu). What can be gained, then, from their inclusion? If the unwritten is immovable, 
and given that whatever has a record moves, then samsaric writing can be identified as 
a movement, the movement of birth and death, coming and going (writing the mind’s 
ink on the body). This is in contrast to a soteric writing that is an un-writing (or where 
the mind stops writing). Hence the importance of how one moves, whether selflessly 
within hukamu or selfishly within karamu, becomes transparent. Reaping and sowing 
are understood as a process of writing that embodies movement and action; hence the 
importance of the previous discussion about upaya as a way-making and nondual 
praxis. The writing on every being’s head is a sign of their thrown-ness and their 
‘going’; samsaric writing is therefore symbolic of imbalance, malady and immanent 
death. Yet the ‘still point of balance’, permanent and non-karmic, invisible to haumaim, 


is the underside of maia’s outward appearances: 


jaha dekha taha dina daiala. 

ai na jat prabhu kirapala. 

jiam andari jugati samat rahio nirdlamu raid... 

ti purakhu alekha agamma nirala... 

trai varatai cauthai ghari vasa. (GGS: 1038, MrS: 18, 1, 1; 3.2; 4.1). 

Wherever I look, I see the compassionate Lord: 

The merciful Lord, neither comes nor goes. 

In a mysterious way, He remains absorbed in living beings, [but still] remains free... 
You are the Unwritten Being, unapproachable and aloof... 

The Three (modes), pervade (sarisaru); You dwell in the house of the Fourth (state). 


If indeed Hari is invisible and separate from the visible worldly process, then how can 
Gurii Nanak see Him everywhere he looks? Guraii Nanak argues that Hari pervades all 
in an ultimately mysterious way (jugati-samai): the unwritten is sown into the fabric of 
all writing in a profoundly esoteric manner (as is the Word within words, divine Being 
within human being). There is therefore a doubleness to what is seen: if taken at face 
value it can only delude, but if understood as a reflection (chdia) of Hari, His shadow, 


then hukamu and sabadu may be seen. Gurti Nanak integrates the Unwritten Being into 
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his impersonal soteric matrix via the Unstruck Word (anahada-sabadi) and the Fourth 
State (cautha padu, sahaju). The latter abode of the Unwritten makes an illuminating 
contrast with the three modes or qualities (trai-guna), the three ‘arch-writings’ of the 
world. The unwritten is timeless (akala) and beyond death (kalu) given that both time 
and death intimate writing and action. Therefore if the unwritten were to be expressed 
within the written as the way, then it would be a pathless path, a writing that does not 


write, an action that does not leave a trace: 


bakai na bolai hari guna gavai... (GGS: 411, AsA: 1, 1.2). 

kara binu vaja paga binu tala. (GGS: 412, AsA: 2, 7.1). 

Without uttering or saying a word, one should sing Hari’s praises... 

One plays on the musical instruments without hands and beats time [dances] 
without feet. 


Simply singing by itself is not what Gura Nanak understood by kiratanu. If likhi/lekhu is 
represented as voice and sound, then the unwritten as a counterpoint equates to the 
Unstruck Sound, already associated with alekhu above. This would signify an 
unwritten Word hidden within the written world. Apart from alekhu residing within 
lekhu, Hari and nirabanu dormant within samsdru, sabadu within bani, the Tenth Door 
housed within the nine physical doors, and the Fourth State effortlessly present within 
the other three states of consciousness as well as the three gumas, it can be easily 
substantiated that this unwritten-ness has soteric value and can be understood as a 
praxis of the Guriai’s Word. And that would disclose another way to approach the 
soteric value of unwritten-ness: to see that the Unwritten Being is also a ‘Writer-of- 
ways’, and therefore one paradoxical aspect concerning the path is the imperative to 
perform the tasks written for one by this Unwritten-ness. 

Given that Gura Nanak’s theory of karamu expands the law of cause and effect 
to incorporate the imposition of divine direction, Hari, as the Creator and Director of 
the world, also writes the script, prescribing each character’s role in accordance with 
their past actions, and this has been His task ‘from the beginning’ (GGS: 1238, SaV: 
pa.3, sa.2). Gurii Nanak even relates his own role as part of the Unwritten Being’s 


‘written-ways’: 


akhara likhe set gava avara na jana bant. (GGS: 1171, Ba: 10, 2, 1.4). 
I sing the letters You have written for me, I know no other speech. 


Again the hermeneutic circle is helpful in illuminating the paradox that action is at 
once directed by the Divine and set in motion by oneself, and that the individual 
writes, and is simultaneously written by, the circling judgment of existential and divine 


justice: 


jitu ta laihi saccia titu ko lagai nanaka guna gat. (GGS: 1291, MIV: 1, pa.28.8). 
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To whatsoever You attach a man, O True (One) to that he is attached, Nanak sings 
(Your) qualities. 


Whilst the above is important in expressing the idea that the ‘Writer-of-ways’ pre- 
scribes one’s duty, such prescribing is, again, to be understood nondually within the 
context of human action. There is an ambiguity or doubleness here wherein the terms 
relating the notion of fixing (Jahi’”) the attention on some action, and being fixed or 
attached (lagi*’) to that action, are simultaneously implied. The self enacts itself, and is 


acted upon and acted through by Hari: 


kita apo apana ape hi lekha sandiai... 

apana hathi apana ape ht kaju savariai. (GGS: 473-4, AsV: pa.19.2; pa.20.5). 

Everyone (reaps the fruit) of his own past actions, only [then] is one’s account to be 
settled... 

By one’s own hand is one’s own work to be controlled. 


citai andari sabhu ko vekhi nadari hethi calaida. 

ape de vadiata ape ht karama karaida. 

vadahu vada vada medant sire siri dhandhai laida. (GGS: 472, AsV: pa.16.1-3). 

Having seen everyone in (His) mind, He drives (all) beneath (His) Favour. 

He Himself bestows greatness, only He Himself causes works to be done. 
Greatest of the great is the creation; He fixes upon the heads of all their own work. 


The dualistic idea of pleasing Hari, then, is retained within complex and 
nondual relations created by such juxtapositions as given above, which occur across 
hymns, within hymns, and even within the same line and as compound terms. The 
idea of pleasing or displeasing in such a context seems absurd. Yet Gurai Nanak’s plea 
for divine direction reveals the goal to be allied to a continual movement that eludes 
speech. This focus on an ineffable movement necessitates an ambiguity in expression, 
for when in motion the self is simultaneously leaving and arriving at any given point. 
Guri Nanak therefore always positions himself in the throes of a difficult duplicity, a 
double-dealing artfulness of divine and human narratives, in order to reflect this 
nondual movement. 

It is precisely at this juncture that the nondual discourse points to an upayic 
teaching. A skilful deception is needed to communicate any ‘message’ of soteric value. 
Gurai Nanak’s trick or ‘Archimedean point’ is Hari. But to Gurtii Nanak’s credit, this 
Hari is always symbolic of a plurality of ‘linguistic’ anchors (Word, Name, Guria) that 
denote a praxis. That is to say, Gur Nanak’s foundation is not the One supreme Being, 
but actually a pattern of complex relations of the impersonal soteric matrix. 
Multiplicity and difference in a net of nondual relations, where counterpoint and 
contradiction are basic to a certain existential praxis, are Gur Nanak’s starting points, 


not the metaphysical or theological ‘One’. 
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It has been shown that, dualistically, writing is negative (samsaric), it is 
something to eradicate if one is to escape the round of rebirths. However, 
nondualistically, worldly writing is also positive (dharmic); to play one’s scripted part, 
walk in the direction the Divine dictates, and so one is to remain within the round of 
rebirths, but in such a way that is not compulsive. The nondual conclusion made here 
claims that these two are not separate and incompatible injunctions: playing one’s 
scripted part is in some sense reaping the seeds sown in the past via an understanding 
of karamu as Gift. What pleases Him is the justice that one should reap what one has 
previously sown, and the Divine is pictured as securing such a process. However, what 
has been previously sown is a mystery; the fool cannot read the writing on his or her 
head, and the wise see but cannot speak except via a paradoxical discourse. 

Hari writes individual duty and bestows the fruit of its performance on the 
actor in the same action, making His Law more wondrous than logical or causal. What 
then pleases Hari in such a context seems to be beyond any humanistic moral frame, 
for He ultimately writes whatever script ‘pleases Him’. The aim of how the self is not 
to become a karmic text seems, however, to be the only real ledge that the mind may 


purchase to begin to understand what pleases Hari. 


6.5. Pleasing Hari: unwriting the self as performing one’s role 
The centrality of the theme of writing and action can be evidenced by the fact that 
Guri Nanak integrates it within the interdependent relations of the impersonal soteric 


complex: 


purabi hovai likhia ta satiguru pavai. (GGS: 421, AsA: 19, 5.2). 
(If) it be written (by /for him) before, then he obtains the True-Gurda. 


The Gura, together with the other terms of the impersonal soteric matrix, are the most 
essential reference points in Gurtii Nanak’s thought. If the True-Gurt is only accessible 
when it is previously written in one’s karmic past, then the importance Gurtii Nanak 


attaches to the written-ness of one’s actions is self-evident: 


lekhai bolanu Iekhai calanu ka@imtu kicahi dave. 

mulu mati paravana eho nanaku akhi sundae. 

karant upari hoi tapavasu je ko kahai kahae. (GGS: 1238, SaV: pa.2, 2.4-6). 

(When) one is to speak in writing, move in writing, why (then) are false claims 
made? 

This alone is the root understanding of authority, which Nanak describes 
proclaims: 

(Only) upon one’s deeds is the examination made, if anyone says (otherwise) (it is) 
prattle. 


If the examination is on the praxis of deeds which are pre-written, then one who knows 


how to erase (meti®) the script (lekha”’) of the dualistic (dubidha”) thirst (trisana’') for the 
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Other (daja'”), also knows how to move in writing and becomes a ‘scribe’ (lekhart’) who 
‘writes the Truth’ (sacu-likhai). That person also understands this karmic writing as a 


Gift that pleases Hari: 


karami pavai nisanu na calai calaia. 

tiim sacca dataru nita devahi carahi savdia. 

nanaku mangai danu jo tudhu bhaia. (GGS: 150, MjV: pa.26.6-8). 

(According to) one’s action a mark is made, it does not come off, though one tries to 
have it (re)moved. 

You are the true Bestower, You always give, and (Your Gifts) ever increase. 

Nanak asks for that Gift, which is pleasing to You. 


Gurii Nanak asks for his karmic retribution whilst recognising its inevitability. Yet by 
asking he shows that he is able to see it as a ‘Gift’ (danu), understanding it as 
pedagogical. Furthermore, he demonstrates that he accepts full responsibility for the 
consequences of his own actions by asking for the Gift (karamu) which pleases Him. In 
other words he is not only able to handle whatever cards are dealt him, since pleasure 
and pain are the same to him, but eagerly enact that which is required by Hari. Karmic 
retribution transforms into a dharmic duty that pleases Hari when one understands 
karamu as Gift. Unwriting the karmic self by performing one’s allotted karamu as a 
dharmic duty, is to locate soteric praxis within daily living. 

It is not surprising then that Gurti Nanak does not define or relate what this 
Gift is (GGS: 6, JP: 26.2526); for, as karamu, all actions become a Gift in potential. Such 
a diverse Gift cannot be given in parts, as a story cannot be told by random sentences. 
That is to say, dati implies a continuous interpretive process, not a particular practice 
repeated in ritual, or any one action-event. Hence, as with phronesis and upaya, general 
knowledge of it is impossible, since it requires a situated understanding of specific 
ongoing relations. Of the limbs of the impersonal soteric matrix, the terms creating the 
most problematic tension are those of Grace and Pleasure with those of Writing and 
Action. If it can be argued however, that Gurai Nanak’s nondual perception of 
nadari/bhavai and karamu/likhia (most vividly summarised by Gura Nanak himself as 
the opposition between hukamu and haumaim) are related, then this establishes the 
foundation for an upayic reading, for what pleases Him, would then quite literally be, 


any action that sees karamu as gift. 


What pleases Hari is karamu 
It is understood that Hari’s Pleasure is integral with His Law and Will, yet Gur Nanak 


implies that His Pleasure should also be understood in terms of lekhu, karamu and dati: 


likhia kiratu dhure paravana... 
jiu bhavai tiu rakhahi rakhu. (GGS: 932-3, DO: 24.6; 25.3). 
The work has been written to the Order from the beginning... 
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As it pleases You, so You keep all beings. 


Human beings are kept within His ‘Order’ through their own actions. His Pleasure is 
intimately tied to human action, for ‘What pleases Him, only that occurs’ (GGS: 154, 
Ga: M1, 10, 1). That which pleases Him may then be identified as the acceptance of 
karamu as Gift. This would require one to understand the Gift as the inherent justice of 
the karmic process itself. To see the sukhu-dukhu of karamu as a Gift is to re-interpret 
lived experience according to a ‘higher’ understanding of a transdual, divine ‘good’. 
This could be argued to verge uncomfortably with a sadistic fatalism if it were not for 
Gura Nanak’s emphasis on the efficacy of ‘human’ action. Gurtii Nanak walks a knife’s 
edge sharpened on the one hand by a passive fatalism and on the other by an active 
humanism. 

If karamu is that which pleases Hari, then good and bad actions should also 


please Him: 


bhavai canga bhavai manda jaist nadari tumart. (GGS: 1191, BaA: 8, 1, 4.2). 
Good pleases Him, bad pleases Him, of such a kind is Your Favour. 


Such ‘amoral’ statements make little sense from a dualistic perspective, let alone a 
Greco-Christian one. But within the context of the above argument, where nadari is not 
understood independently from karamu, then good and bad are bound to please Him if 
constitutive of the just karmic reward. 

The attitudinal tensions created by running the two contradictory narratives, of 
the Writer-of-ways and human action together, are central to Gura Nanak’s thought. 
Guri Nanak avoids one-sided reductionism by thinking in-between a liberalist myopia 
and an all-seeing monotheistic vision. For him, it is not a case of ‘either-or’ but ‘both 
and neither’. For example, past actions are directly identified with a force beyond 
human control, given that each individual, in committing present actions, is uniquely 
limited and driven by previous conditionings: as one acts so is one driven (GGS: 990, 
Mr: 3, 1). 

Thus when the self is to move (calana), this human movement cannot be 
understood independently from being moved (caldiai) by the Divine, who passes 
judgment in dispensing one’s past deeds. There are different formulations of these two 
strands of divine (nadari/hukami/rajai/bhavai) and human action (karami/likhia). Indeed 
Gurai Nanak himself recognises that they represent two extremes of his thought and 
does not hesitate to juxtapose them (even in the same line). The nadari-karami doublet 


provides the best and most succinct example of this: 


antu na japai kia mani mantu. 
nanaka nadari karami dati. (GGS: 5, JP: 24.4, 24.16). 
There is no end to be known (of) what counsel (is) in (His) Mind. 
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O Nanak! the Gracious (One), through karamu is bounteous. 


The last line demonstrates, in Guri Nanak’s epigrammatic style, the nondual 
formulation of the divine and human strands: Grace (nadari) is karamu as Gift (dati). The 


Divine’s Pleasure is therefore linked to human action: 


jo tudhu bhavai sat bhali kara. (GGS: 3-4, JP: 16.23; 17.11; 18.11; 19.14). 
Whatever pleases You, that is the only good deed. 


His Pleasure however radicalises action, putting it beyond rational assessment and 


humanistic morality: 


asa manasa bandhant bhat karama dharama bandhakari. 

papi punni jagu jaia bhat binasai namu visari... 

duramati ghani vigatt bhat dijai bhai khudi... 

ihu jagu tago sita ko bhat daha disa badho mai. 

binu gura gathi na chittat bhat thake karama kamai.(GGS: 635, SoA:2, 1.1-2; 3.1; 6.1-2). 

Hope and desire are bonds, O brother, the way of works and religious observances, 
imprison. 

The world goes on [lost] in sin and virtue, O brother, having forgotten the Name it 
perishes... 

Many have been ruined by dualistic thinking, O brother, led astray by their love of 
the Other... 

This world is like cotton-thread, O brother, bound all around by maia. 

Without the Gura, the knot is not undone, O brother, one is exhausted practising 
deeds. 


The first lines cited above are typically arresting: three pairs of activities are all seen as 
problematic in contrast to the Name: dsa-manasa; karama-dharama, papi-punni. All those 
who chase after any one of these at the expense of the other, is lost in dualistic thinking 
(duramati) and so forget the Name. That one needs to untangle the knot of dualistic 
delusion and infatuation is another way of seeking to unwrite one’s mayic written- 
ness. The aim then, is to act without acting, for the Gurti who thus undoes the knot of 
maid is really showing one how to write otherwise than dualistically. The point is to 
halt the movements arising from the false imaginings (duramati) of the Other (dajai) by 
deconstructing any attachment to virtue over vice, hope over desire, and religious 


practice over daily praxis. 


True Writing as a nondual movement 

True writing, then, is to write otherwise than karmically. This implies a shift from 
particular actions directed by an end, to action in general as a vehicle of sabadu beyond 
any means-end scenario. No longer is the goal or particular practice of primary 
importance, but rather the travelling along (cali) a chosen path, in a particular way that 
does not write (of) the Other. ‘Truth’ is not found at the end of the journey, but 
engaged with along the way. In other words, there is no demarcated path that leads all 
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people to the Gurt, Name, Hari, Truth, because the gura-sabadu itself is the way. Thus 


replicating Gura Kabir’s idea and phraseology, Gurai Nanak’s states: 


tirathi nava je tisu bhava vinu bhane ki nai kart. (GGS: 2, JP: 6.1). 
If it pleases Him I (will) bathe in a sacred-bathing-place; without pleasing Him what 
(shall) I do (with) bathing? 


This point has often been overlooked by those who follow the Singh Sabha 
construction of Sikh-ism and its particular path based on an array of particular actions, 
rituals and codes, that were finally systematised long after the last Sikh Guria.’ Distinct 
paths and actions are not in themselves the problem, be they ascetic or worldly, but the 
thinking behind their prescription, is. The soteric principle that challenges and 
radicalises any construction of the path as practice rather than praxis, is the notion of 
His Pleasure (rajdi) and Pleasing (bhai). If this aspect is taken seriously the upayic and 
nondual themes become self-evident. What interests Gurtii Nanak is not techniques of 
and for the Other, but an illumined attitude present in any and all techniques, given 
that with the assumption of the Other sabadu remains hidden, since it is only when 
duality is destroyed that the Word is seen. 

Thus when the Japu, heralded as the quintessence of Gurtii Nanak’s 
philosophical genius, opens with the very first verse after the malu-mantra on the 
subject concerning the difference between writing and unwriting, the import of the 


nondual and upayic themes becomes unavoidable: 


socal soci na hovat je soct lakha vara. 

cupai cupa na hovat je lai raha liva tara. 

bhukhia bhukha na utart je bannha puria bhara. 

sahasa sianapa lakha hohi ta ika na calai nali. 

kiva saciara hotai kiva kitrai tutai pali. 

hukami rajat calana nanaka likhia nali. (GGS: 1, JP: 1). 

Thought will not think, (even) if I think 100,000 times. 

Silence will not silence, (even) if having fixed (my mind) I remain (in) unbroken 
absorption. 

Hunger is not appeased, (even) if I tie up loads [of goods] of all the cities. 

[Though] there may be a 100, to 100,000 devices (of the mind), (even) so not one 
avails. 

How [then] is (one) to be true? How (is the) barrier of falseness to be broken? 

One is to move in accordance with the Law of the Commander, says Nanak together 
with (what has been) written. 


This verse does not aim to discard specific practices simply to replace them 
with other techniques. Neither thinking, nor ritual bathing, nor silence, neither 
meditation nor wealth, neither technique nor cleverness are efficacious — because 


‘without the Name’ all are still samsaric writings. It is significant that the most 


’ For example as stipulated in the The Code of Sikh Conduct and Conventions 1994. For their late 
development see McLeod 1997: 123-8. 
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important question raised throughout the whole of the GGS is answered as it is. The 
last couplet of this verse is almost universally acknowledged by scholars and Sikhs to 
concentrate the ‘essence’ of Gurtii Nanak’s religious quest and teaching. Yet none have 
adequately studied what the last two crucial words ‘likhia-nali’ may mean, especially in 
relation to his overall teachings. This significant omission reveals a major blind spot in 
the study of guramati’”. It would now however seem obvious that Gura Nanak’s 
axiomatic: ‘hukami rajat calana nanaka likhia nali’’ is reflecting the two aspects (human 
and divine) as part of his nondual truth: one is to walk in accordance with Hari’s Will 
(hukami) and Pleasure (rajai), along with what has been karmically written (likhia) by 
oneself. 

Moving under His Command and acting according to what has been written, is 
not to be understood literally as repeating one’s mistakes, but to realise that karamu is a 
didactic Gift, urging one to un-write the written. Thus divine Will and human will are 
codetermined; it is not the case that the Divine dictates human action only, nor is it the 


case that human beings alone direct their own action: 


jaist bhiikha hoi abha antari tim samarathu saccu devanaharu... 

jast piasa hoi mana antari taiso jalu devahi parakara. (GGS: 503-4, GjA:2, 1.2; 6.2). 
As is the hunger within the heart; You, Powerful Truth-Giver, fulfill... 

As is the thirst in man’s mind, so is the kind of water, which You give to him. 


Divine power is therefore intimately conjoined to, or inseparable from, human action. 
Karamu is not formulated here into a monologic system of retribution, but reflects a 
subtle idea where one’s fantasies and fears gain embodiment as a matter of divine 
course. This divine backing would seem to be an essential karmic ingredient for Hari’s 
play (khelu) as well as in composing the existential drama of each life. Though the 
Divine ‘fulfils every desire’, He also holds each being responsible for every action 
committed. And though there is the power to commit any action, not all actions are 
soteriologically efficacious. Indeed, in this respect there is no inherent power in any 
action necessarily: 

joru na surati giani vicari. 

joru na jugati chutai samsaru. 

jisu hathi joru kari vekhai soi. 

nanaka utamu nicu na koi. (GGS: 7, JP: 33.5-8). 

There is no power in mindfulness, (divine) knowledge or deep thought; 

There is no power in [any] method in which one may escape from sarisaru. 


In whose hand (is the) power [of liberation], that One, having created, sees 
No one is high or low O Nanak! 


Guraii Nanak embarks on a critique of his own core terms and practices in the Japu in 
order to communicate the importance of this upayic praxis. As in Buddhist thought 


where there is an awareness of the emptiness of emptiness (Sinyatd not being a 
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philosophical ‘view’ in itself),'° so too here there is a similar vigilance to deconstruct 
that which has been viewed to liberate, be it speaking, silence, begging or giving. Gura 
Nanak’s soteriology cannot therefore be located in any particular action, for no specific 
practice is efficacious, not even awareness / mindfulness (surati), gnosis (giani), or deep 
thought/reflection (vicari). Again this is all the more subversive given that it is 
precisely these terms, amongst many others, that Gurii Nanak advocates in his 
soteriology. Thus the construction of Gurtii Nanak’s teaching as a particular path with 
its own techniques is a misunderstanding if those practices are not informed by the 
nondual and upayic themes pervading his hymns. The latter themes demand humility 
and insight in praxis over and above enforcement and replication of practice in the 
theorising of orthodox views. 

Thus any construction of the ‘Sikh Way’ should be aware of its own arbitrary, 
fictitious and (un)skilful nature, whether it is called ‘nam or vismad-marga’ (Singh, Sher 
1993: ch.XVI), ‘sabdu-surati-yoga’ (Singh, Jodh 1990b: 62-9), or ‘Nanakism’ (Singh, Ishar 
1976: ch.16), ‘the Sabdic Way’ (Singh, Himat 1985: ch.IV), or indeed the Singh Sabha 
and academic formulations of ‘Sikhism’ as a ‘monotheism’ (Singh, Teja 1970; McLeod 
1996: ch.5). Indeed any systematisation of the guru-sabadu praxis must be limited and 
provisional. 

However, regardless of what labels are used what does count is the stopping of 
the writing process, not merely writing virtue, or gaining refined states of 
consciousness, or feeling deep gratitude and love in intense devotion. The latter may 
provide effective avenues to unwriting, but the fact of their writing should not be 


forgotten. Gura Nanak continually reminds his audience of this nondual view: 


tudhu bhavai ta vavahi gavahi tudhu bhavai jali navahi. 

ja tudhu bhavahi ta karahi bibhiiti sinnt nadu vajavahi. 

ja tudhu bhavai tega vagavahi sira mundi kati javahi. 

(GGS: 144-5, MjV: pa.15, sa.1.1-2, 1.5). 

(When) it is pleasing to You, then they play (music) and sing, (when) it is pleasing to 
You, then they bathe in water. 

When it is pleasing to You, then they smear [their bodies with] ashes, sound the 
conch and shell... 

When it is pleasing to You, then they swing the sword to sever the head from the 
neck. 


But playing one’s scripted part, as it pleases Him via haumaim or via the Gura, are 
obviously poles apart, and their differentiation denotes their skilful or unskilful nature. 
Yet how is one to tell what is initiated and driven by haumaim and what by satiguru? 
Such distinctions are alluded to by contrasting various values and skills of an ideal 
being (Guramukhi) and a worldly person (Manamukhi). The former is associated with 


spontaneity, effortlessness, and flexibility, as opposed to the rigidity, habituatedness 


'° See Malamadhyamakakarika ch.XXIV in Garfield 1995: 67-72; 90-5. 
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and repetition of the latter; for as the Guramukhi destroys selfhood and is understood as 
‘ever new’ (nita-nava), the Manamukhi replicates a false self unthinkingly. The knot of 
haumaim simply needs untangling, though the difficulty arises when it is seen to be 
everywhere tied. 

The standard by which all are judged is ‘cosmic truth’. Gurai Nanak espouses 
that being vigilant of the inner intentions and desires of the heart/mind (manu), and 
cultivating love (Ar.isaka, Ar.>Per.muhabbati) will make the self’s record honourable 
(GGS: 1090, MrV:pa.12, sa.1). But loving, whether Hindu bhakti or Muslim isaka, should 
not be made to wear the straight-jacket of technique, otherwise: 

na bhijai ragt nadi bedi. 

na bhijai suratt giant jogi... 

na bhijai datim kitai punni... 

na bhijai bheri marahi bhiri stira. 

na bhijai kete hovahi dhitra. 

lekha likiai mana kai bhi. 

nanaka bhijai sacai nai. (GGS: 1237, SaV: pa.1, sa.2.1-2; 2.6; 2.8-11). 

One is not steeped (in truth) by melody, music or the Vedas. 

One is not steeped (in truth) by mindfulness, knowledge or yoga... 
One is not steeped (in truth) by giving gifts or alms... 

One is not steeped (in truth) by dying fighting as a warrior on a battle-field. 
One is not steeped (in truth) by becoming the dust of the feet of many. 


The record is to be written (in accordance with) the affection of the mind. 
Nanak, one is steeped (in truth) by the true Name. 


Significantly, all of the above could easily be read to summarise a Sikh religiosity: 
music, singing, meditation, gnosis, interior yoga, giving charity, dharma-warrior ethic, 
humility of serving others. Yet all these crucial ‘Sikh’ elements are ultimately negated 
by Gurt Nanak. More important than these is the record that is written due to how one 
pays attention, and not (only) what one attends to. Thus that which writes, or causes 
writing, is one’s dependency on the Other due to a fundamental misconception of 
reality — even if that should include the above practices. Writing is, first of all, the result 
of how one pays attention to a particular doing or object: forgetting the one 
Gurii/ Giver / Gift (as the Name) the Other is grasped as a ‘pseudo-gift’; the self fails to 
be enchanted by the Cosmic Painter, but only with what is painted, a fragmented 
reality of unconnected names, forms and experiences. A different form of attending is 
required, one which remembers the Name and perceives the Guri-Gift, one which 
never loses sight of the Namer within all names. This attending calls for erasure, for 
remembering here is an undoing of the written marks of (mis)action. What is to be 
erased is the generic attachment to the Other, manifest in innumerable ways in sin and 
virtue, in suffering and happiness. In other words maid is the ‘second’ (false reality) 
and the ‘second is dualistic thinking which speaks of two’, for only then can 


attachment to the Other arise. Therefore the way to master attachment is to transcend 
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duality (dubidha) and dualistic thinking (duramati) (GGS: 223, GaA: 5, 1; 2.1; 4.2; 6.2; 
8.2). Monotheistic Sikh thought misses this principal notion of non-duality: 


dubidha vici bairagu na hovt jaba lagu dijt rat. 
sabhu jagu tera tii eko data avaru na dija bhat. (GGS: 634, SoA: 1, 4.1-2). 
So long as there is even a grain of attachment to the Other, 
there can be no renunciation within duality. 
The whole world is Yours, You are the One Giver, 
there is no Other or Second O brother. 


Yet where else is duality to be confronted except in every attachment to the 
Other? And this reveals the upayic crux: the unwritten is seen within any and every 
possible writing: the Gurt is suddenly always present in every aspect of the world, in 


every Other: 


saraba nirantari pritamu bala.... (GGS: 223, GaA: 5, 6.2). 
Completely filling everything is the [ever-] Young Beloved... 


Thus each duplicitous and felicitous knot of the Other, by containing the divine Gurt, 
itself provides the instructions of how to untie it. The drug (thagauli) that Hari 
inexplicably gives all is not therefore to be understood otherwise than as the ailments 
of haumaim and its whole orientation to the Other (GGS: 1329, Pr: 7, 2.1-2), about which 
something can be done. However the efficacy of that doing depends upon the 


eradication of the haumaim-dubidha complex: 


haumaim meti calai gura sabadi samai. (GGS: 796, BI: 4, 3.4). 
Having effaced the false I, one moves with and merges in the Gura’s Word. 


The deepest inscription in the body-mind is the sense of ‘I-me’ (hauri-mair). When this 
is eradicated, when the false self is unwritten (apu-gavai), then it merges with the Word, 
leaving not a pure Upanisadic ‘I am’ but an uninhibited ‘I-less doing’. This makes of 
sabadu an unwritten Word or the Void-Word (sunnu-sabadu) praxis — opposite to a 
movement which chases the Other. Thus the transition from writing to unwriting is 
expressed as the movement from infatuation and fear of the world to love (bhau) and 


fear (bhau) of Hari, and this is true writing: 


gura miliai bhau mani vasai bhat bhai marana saccu lekhu. (GGS: 635-6, SoA: 2, 7.1). 
Meeting with the Guri, the fear [of Hari] abides in the mind, O brother; to die in 
[such] fear is man’s true destiny / writing. 


The above discussion can be summarily charted in a few succinct statements: the self is 
a writing (lekhu), and the way (bidhi) it walks (calai) under the Law (hukamu) is what is 
written (likhia). This written-ness (/ekha) returns heuristically which the self may 


experience in action (karamu) as an upayic Gift (nadari, dati) and/or as a duty (dhandhai- 
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laia), ‘both’ being given by the True-Gurti. Thus the self has a choice of how it 
interprets what occurs. It would seem then that that which writes cannot liberate, since 
there is no power in any thing or practice of the world. Only a ‘walking’ or writing that 


does not write awakens the self: 


jali mohu ghasi masu kari mati kagadu kari saru. 

bhau kalama kari citu lekhart gura puchi likhu bicaru. 

likhu namu salaha likhu likhu antu na paravaru. 

baba ehu lekha likhi janu. 

jithai lekha mangiai tithai hoi sacca ntsanu. (GGS: 16, Sr: 6, 1). 

Having burned infatuation, rub its ashes into ink, prepare understanding as the best 
paper. 

Take love as your pen, mind as the scribe, ask the Gura and write his deep thought. 

Write the Name with your praises, continuously write: ‘there is no end nor 
boundary’. 

O Sir, learn how to write this record! 

[So that] where the record is called for, there a true mark occurs. 


The above is a masterly synopsis of Gurii Nanak’s main interior religious teachings: 
once infatuation with the world is spent, so too the concomitant writing, then another 
contrary mode of becoming may surface, wherein writing is more akin to an un- 
writing. As Gurii Nanak skilfully expresses it: writing with an ink made from desire’s 
ashes (symbolic of a non-karmic writing, i.e. ‘invisible’ ink). The death of the self’s 
delusion is that which provides such ‘non’-ink, thus one is to re-write the very 
‘substance’ of past writing again, but this time with the love and wisdom of the Guri’s 
Word. The use of the same phenomenon that causes delusion (burnt infatuation) as 
well as liberation, is an upayic idea: every phenomenon is a pharmakon."' 

The verse provides another way of saying ‘one should remember the Name’, 
but in retelling it in this way, Gura Nanak points out that even ‘remembering the 
Name’ can turn into a writing and become locked into particular experiences at the 
expense of a general attitude or praxis that pervades all actions. More accurately, to 
remember (ceti®, sari”, samhali®, simari’*) and not to forget (na-visari*'’) are to be 
understood as nondual activities, since remembering and forgetting in themselves 
form a duality wherein both yield karmic results. Gurtii Nanak’s soteric use of ceti and 
na-visari then speak of a nondual unwriting. Thus, what is called for is not a literal 
‘remembering’ of the Name (as in mantra) but an understanding of this writing 
movement such that the self learns how to produce a true record that no longer binds it 
to another conditioned birth and death; for a record that shows the true mark (sacca- 
nisanu) is one which is actually markless. Remembering the Name is a way of moving 
without writing. The gura-sabadu praxis is a making of the Word that unmakes the 


world. However since this unmaking is individually achieved, and _ exists 


'l Plato’s poison and remedy, see Derrida 1981. 
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contrapuntally with those still karmically ‘making’ the world, these two contrary and 
simultaneous modes of being present a double-faced reality. And it is according to how 
one engages with it, that decides whether it binds or liberates. The world as Word 
would then seem to be an array of possible opportunities or ‘devices’ to be skilfully or 


unskilfully engaged with: 


agai hukamu na calai mulae siri siri kia vihana. 

sahibu simarihu mere bhatho sabhand ehu paiana. 

jo tisu bhavai sammratha so thiai hilara ehu samsaro. (GGS: 579, VaA: 1, 2.5-6; 3.1). 

In the next world, in no wise, can one’s command run; everyone fares according to 
their own actions. 

Remember the Master, O my brother, for all shall have to go this way. 

Whatever pleases the Mighty (One), that alone occurs: this world is but a device. 


Nonduality, in Gurtii Nanak’s thinking, appears in various guises: what pleases (bhavai) 
Him is contrasted and integrated with human moral action (karamu, nidu). The divine 
task (dhandhai-laia) given by the Writer-of-ways (bidhata) is conjoined with human 
doing and the writing of the past (karamu-likhia; kiratu-kamaia; purabi-kamaia). Further, 
His Grace (nadari) Law (hukami) and Gift (dati) are inseparable from one’s returning 
action (karamu), and the written self (haumaim) and the Unwritten Being (purakhu- 
alekhu), though polarised, are not understood as utterly separate, given that located 
within the nine (nau) doors of the self lies the tenth (dasavai) door of the Divine. This 
chapter has worked through these dualities in order to demonstrate their inherent 
nonduality. The following chapter investigates the ‘bridge terms’, that formulate the 
upayic strand of Gurai Nanak’s thought, which can only be approached once the 
nondual foundations have been established, and wherein unwriting the karmic self, 
seen as performing one’s dharmic role, depends upon an existential maid that is a 
double-edged device (hilara), creating bondage and liberation. Indeed given that the 


world is a device an upayic perspective is required if one is to engage with it skilfully. 
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Chapter 7 
Interpreting the gura-sabadu praxis I: 


nonduality, upaya and the Word 


bijhai karamu su sabadu pachanai. 
(GGS: 1039-40, MrS: 19, 11.2). 
That one who understands karamu, recognises the Word. 


Introduction: an uncontrived art of the skilful contrivance 

This chapter finally delineates the nondual and upayic themes in Guri Nanak’s 
hymns. It looks at what specific terms and compounds Gurtii Nanak employs to 
express these themes, as well as the content of his didactic statements. Once having 
established nonduality more systematically, three clusters of meaning are found with 
regard to upaya: the negative formulation, as demonstrated in the Sant and later Sikh 
tradition, the idea of a skilful praxis, where Guri Nanak makes his most significant 
development beyond Sant teaching, and finally the positive formulation paralleling 
upaya proper. 

Within the GGS the Divine is nondually understood as being both with and 
without form and attributes. In Sikh Gurai usage the term saraguna (Skt. sarvaguna) 
‘Brahman possessing all attributes’, is inclusive of the term saguna, ‘Brahman with 
attributes’, as both are contrasted with niraguna/nirguna. Gurai Nanak’s ideas of 
‘emanation’ or creation (upaji) are likewise conflated with non-arising, since the creator 
is unborn (djoni), and yet is paradoxically identified with the born world. The Divine, 
besides being a Void (sunnu) that becomes the world without itself changing, is 
paradoxically ever new (nita-navam) in the world. That is to say, the sabdabrahman view 
of the emanation of creation through sound is conflated with the sabdadvaita view of a 
beginningless duplicity wherein nirguna/niraguna and saguna/saragunu are always 


simultaneously present: 


avigato niramailu upaje niraguna te saragunu thia. (GGS: 940, SG: 24.1). 
From the Imperceptible arose the Immaculate; being Attributeless (He) became 
Attributed. 


niragunu api saragunu bhi ohi. (GGS: 287, Ga: M5: 18, 8.1). 
He Himself is Attributeless and also All-Attributes! 


This ambivalence makes Gura Nanak’s nondual context far from straightforward. Both 


statements about a Creator’s creation, as well as a mysterious beginning are reflected in 
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Gurai Nanak’s cross-traditional use of a divine Being and an empty Void. As the 
imperceptible becomes visible, so does the Formless reside within form. For Gura 
Nanak reality is greater than words can express, or any tradition by itself can hope to 
encompass. The Real requires more than ‘the Truth’ to express it; it demands a certain 


contrivance. 


7.1. Gurai Nanak’s nondual context 

A more thorough exposition of Gurtii Nanak’s nondual thinking is required if the 
current monotheistic interpretation of his thought is to be challenged. Gurti’ Nanak 
shifts with unnerving ease between two seemingly irreconcilable ideas that make up 
his basic nondual views, paralleling the two truths theory of the absolute (divine) and 
relative (human). What Guri Nanak questions, by his radical shifts in perspective, is 
the dualistic mentality itself, and he replaces it not by another view, but by a praxis that 
he aims to evoke through his songs. This gives him a certain freedom to play 
contradictory views against each other, where the celestial strings sway under human 


action as much as they tug and guide it: 


guramukhi gianu dort prabha pakart jina khiricai tina jatai. (GGS: 935, DO: 41.5). 
The Guramukhi knows that the Lord holds the kite-string; whosoever He tugs, 
they must go. 


sat vasatu parapati hot jisu siu laid hetu. (GGS: 75, SrP: 1, 4.5). 
He obtains just the thing upon which he has lavished affection. 


Gurai Nanak’s rhetorical strategy relies on such juxtapositions for its philosophical 


power. His Divine is as much the saintly ascetic as He is the pleasure-seeker: 


jogi andari jogia tim bhogi andari bhogia. (GGS: 71, SrA: 1, 1.1). 
Within the yogis, You are a Yogi; within the sensualists, You are a Sensualist. 


All ways are justified within a liberating nondual perception, because the karmic ways 


of the world are simultaneously the divine ways of Hari, who ‘sports in many ways’: 


ape jala manakara ape andari lalu. (GGS: 23, Sr: 25, 2.2). 
He Himself is the fisherman and the fish, and He Himself the water and the net. 


In short there is nothing that does not speak of Him.’ The Gura ‘communicates’ His 


teaching from any quarter, for the Creator is fused with the created pedagogically: 


sahasa tava naina nana naina hahi tohi 
kau sahasa mirati nana eka touht. (GGS: 13, DhSh: 3, 2.1). 


' Cf. Gurti Nanak’s words of the Japu (GGS: 6, JP: 27) where all things created ‘sing of and to 
Him’. 
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Thousands are Your eyes, yet You have no eyes; 
thousands are Your forms, yet You have not even one. 


This nondual perspective is all-too-readily forsaken for a limp and confused duality in 
the construction of any systematisation of guramati, monotheistic or otherwise. It seems 
surprising that this should be so, especially given the sheer quantity of nondual 
statements in the GGS. For Guri Nanak these nondual tensions allow differing 
expressions of reality. There may be a thousand forms, but not one is His, or framed 


from the opposite view: 


tert muirati eka bahutu ripu. (GGS: 1168, Ba:2, 2.1). 
Your form is one, (with) many appearances. 


Either way the ‘One’ cannot be understood literally, numerically, as it has been. Gura 
Nanak’s transcendental unity is inseparable from an existential and phenomenological 


diversity: 


antari bahari eko janai ta hari nami lagai piaro. (GGS: 944, SG: 60.4). 
(If) within and without, he knows the One, then there is love felt for Hari’s Name. 


The notion that the Divine could be either ‘one’ or ‘many’ is misguided. Thus Gura 
Nanak’s idea of ‘all’ (sabhu, saraba) is conjoined with the ‘One’ (eka), forming another 


rhetorical pair of opposites: 


eka mahi saraba saraba mahi eka eha satiguri dekhi dhikhat.(GGS: 907, RaA: 8, 5.1). 
All are within the One and the One is within all, this vision the True-Guri has 
shown me. 


Incapable of a ‘black or white’ mindset, Guri Nanak succinctly summarises the above 
nondual ideas by stating that the Divine dwells on ‘both sides’ of any duality, and ina 


sense does not deny the ‘realness of the two’, since they are both created by Him: 


dovai tarapha upai iku varatia. 

beda bani varatdi andari vadu ghatia. 

paravirati niravirati hatham dovaim vici dharamu phirai raibaria. 

(GGS: 1280, MIV: pa.5.1-3). 

Having created two sides, the One pervades (both). 

Spreading the word of the Vedas within (between the two sides) disputation was 
cast. 

Worldly existence and liberation from worldly existence are the two sides within 
which dwells Dharma, the guide. 


Even the duality between bondage and liberation is ‘mediated’ by a nondual guide. 
However this nonduality is difficult to comprehend and is approached through a range 


of basic opposites tied to lived experiences. 
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The most important of these oppositional pairs reveals Guri Nanak’s 
existential focus on karamu (over the theological and cosmological), located within the 


process of beings coming and going (avana*”’-janu”) 


in and out of existence according 
to their karmic debts and divine tasks. One only needs to note the difference in 
frequency counts between this process and the cosmological duality of creation and 
destruction (opati’-khapati*), and the theological duality between (the Muslim) heaven 
and hell (bhisatu*-dojaku*) to confirm the point.’ Furthermore adding to this existential 


movement are the dualistic conceptions of the psycho-physical composition of human 


700 ey =, 160 


beings: mind-body, heart-soul (manu’’-tanu and body-soul (jiu —pindu”; karnia— 


hamsi*’). Also the notion of different types of character, the ‘Guri-faced’ and ‘ego- 
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—manamukhi?”’) 


faced’ attitudes (guramukhi reveal an important duality. The former 
are seen as ripe and spiritually mature (pakka’’), the latter as raw and spiritually naive 
(kacca’’). Even their experiences are formulated under various dualities. For the 


184) and sweet and sour 


Manamukhi life is composed of joys and sorrows (sukha'’’—dukhu 
(rasa’”’-kasa"’) experiences. This is primarily so because of their actions being evil and 
good (bura’”—bhala*’), good and bad (canga—manda”), involving vice and virtue (papu*'— 
punnu”), merit and demerit (gunu’—avaguna’). The Guramukhi notably transcends 
such dualities by having no preference for either, treating sukhu as s/he would dukhu. 
More philosophically and soteriologically, there are dualities concerning 
process-states, and descriptive evaluations thereof: true and false (saciaru”’-kariaru’), 
truth and untruth (saccu/sacu®*-karu'™), the One and the many (eku*”-sabhu*® / aneka’’), 
the written and Unwritten (lekhu®’—alekhu’). Important dualities in soteric practice 
include forgetting and remembering (visari*-simari), being asleep or awake (sitd/savi 
°40_iqei), having a one-pointed, immovable mind (eku manu, manu nihacalu) or a 
restless (dhai’’), wandering (bharamu®, doli'®) mind, love (bhau”, bhagti'’’) and 
infatuation (mohu”), and fear of Hari or fear of Worldly things (bhau“’”’). In contrast to 


the teaching of the Gura (guramukhi*”’, guramati’” 


), is the false thinking (duramati®, 
manumati) of fools. The Manamukhi perceives and lives by chasing and avoiding the 
Other (avaru'”, daja’*, horu”), the Guramukhi fully understands this duality (dubidha®, 
dui®, doi'°) and realises that there is indeed ‘no second being’. 

There are largely two outcomes of the life process: union with and separation 
(samjogu’’—vijogu™) from Hari/Truth. The ‘two sides’ (dovai-tarapha) then have a 
number of dualistic formulations, ranging from the philosophical to the theological but 
primarily focused on the existential and soteriological. In one place Gurii Nanak may 


advocate such a dualistic distinction for example between nectar and poison in the 


world, and at another reject this duality: 


* Cf. the counts of the three Hindu worlds (tribhavanu“): heaven (suragu’), earth (dharatt'') and 
hell (naraku™) which are not that much greater. 
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maia mamata mohant jini kitt so janu. 

bikhia ammritu eku hai bajhai purakhu sujanu. (GGS: 937, DO: 48.7-8). 

Know that (One), who has created infatuation for the illusory world of me-ness. 
The intelligent man realises poison and nectar are one. 


His dualistic statements, based on such oppositional pairs as above, cannot be 
understood at face value. They must be understood within the broader nondual 
framework, especially given his acute awareness of the conventionality and yet 
usefulness of language. Or in other words, one can only know poison and nectar to be 
the same once the false I has been destroyed; one can only recognise the Gura-Gift 
within and without when duality has been eradicated. 

This nonduality makes Gurai Nanak’s soteriology subtle and elusive, apart from 
the often missed point that his teaching discusses a transition from a dualistic myopia 


to a nondual perceptivity and sensitivity: 


guramukhi jagi rahe dina rati. 

manamukha soi rahe se lite... (GGS: 1024, MrS: 5, 4.1; 4.3). 
The Guramukhi keeps awake day and night... 

The Manamukhis remain asleep and are plundered... 


Here day and night become the major metaphors of the dualism of the world. This is 
transcended by the wise where the duality between sleep and waking consciousness is 
no more. It would be a dualistic mistake therefore to judge nondual wakefulness from 
the dualistic waking state of everyday experience. The transition to the nondual then 
implies a re-understanding of the dual. Losing the ‘I’ makes literally no sense in a 
dualistic context, indicating only nihilism, as Trumpp reasoned. But nondually it 
points to the ceasing of a movement that karmically writes in its desire for the Other; 
the force of ego subsides, yet action is still done. Gura Nanak repeatedly switches 
between these different perspectives purposefully, often for halting effect, to jolt the 
reader/listener into a different way of perceiving and understanding. He speaks from 
the dualistic level all can relate to: ‘cultivate virtue’, ‘avoid the outward pull of the 
senses’, ‘some are near and others far, high and low, good and evil’, and then suddenly 
he switches to a nondual perspective though keeping the same language intact, and 
often inverting previous lines: ‘no one is good or evil’. Gura Nanak’s various 
nondualisms thus seek to integrate the celestial and corporeal in an interplay of push 
and pull that creates a tension vital for soteric pedagogy, for the goal is not simply 
merit but awakening, not simply moving well but moving without moving. 

There is then, a pattern of layered teachings woven into a complex of tensions 
throughout Gurai Nanak’s hymns that require at least a two-tier hermeneutic to be 
understood. If one tried to understand his songs from only one perspective (human or 


divine), then ‘anomalies’ would be passed over in silence, or perhaps relegated to a less 
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authoritative level of meaning. Evidence for such strategies can be found in traditional 
Singh Sabha and academic interpretations of Gurti: Nanak’s thought, precisely because 
the emulating mimesis of both groups, in respect to Christian religion and modern 
scientific methods, poorly equipped them to interpret the subtlety and ambiguity of the 
conventional, its language-use and paradoxical praxis. To ignore the nondual 
dimension and pick out only certain strands of Gurti Nanak’s thought results in the 
fracturing and loss of contraposed poetic tensions, so integral to his philosophical 


content and verse form: 


je kari stitaku manniai sabha tai siitaku hoi. 

gohe atai lakart andari kira hoi. 

jete dane anna ke jia bajhu na kot. 

pahila pant jtu hai jitu haria sabhu koi. 

siitaku kiu kari rakhiai sittaku pavai rasoi. 

nanaka sittaku eva na utarai gianu utare dhoi. (GGS: 472, AsV: pa.18, sa.1). 

If (the principle of) impurity be admitted, then there is impurity everywhere. 
In cow dung and wood there are worms. 

As many as are the grains of corn, none is without life. 

In the first place there is life in water, by which every (thing) becomes green. 
How can impurity be kept off? It falls on our own kitchen. 

Nanak says: impurity is not removed like this, (divine) knowledge washes it away. 


The notion of impurity, which feeds on a dualistic aversion and objectification of the 
Other, requires a nondual strategy that skilfully uses the conventional to point out its 
delusory nature. Far from rejecting the idea of impurity, Guri Nanak transposes the 
theorisation of impurity as a socio-political ideology, into to an existential context of 


praxis: 


mana ka stitaku lobhu hai jihava sittaku kiru. 

akht siitaku vekhana para tria para dhana ripu. 

kannt sittaku kanni pai laitabart khahi. 

nanaka hamsa adamt badhe jama puri jahi. 

sabho sataku bharamu hai dijai lagai jai. (GGS: 472, AsV: pa.18, sa.2; 3.1). 

The mind’s impurity is avarice and the tongue’s impurity falsehood. 

The defilement of the eyes is to behold another’s woman, another’s property (and) 
beauty. 

The pollution of the ears is to hear the slander of others (with ears). 

Nanak, the mortal soul goes bound to the city of Death. 

All impurity consists in doubt and attachment to duality. 


Gura Nanak’s impurity is not about kitchen squares but mindsets. To seriously tackle 


any mindset requires insight and a variety of means. 


7.2. Unskilful praxis 
The Sanskrit term ‘updya’ occurs in the GGS as ‘updu’ (scheme, device, means; effort), 
and is only used by the later Guris, not by Gurtii Nanak. Nevertheless, the semantic 


range of upaya/upau is present in Gura Nanak’s hymns under a number of terms, 
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phrases, compounds and ideas. It is, therefore, informative to chart how the later 
Guris understood this term before turning to Gurii Nanak. This will add the ‘future’ 
of their thought to that of the ‘past’ of the Sants already discussed, and thus combine 
two trajectories at Guri Nanak’s locus in order to better understand his use of the 
upayic theme. 

There are three main semantic clusters that arise from the Sikh Guris’ use of 
upau: as futile means, as a way, and as skilful means. All three senses echo motifs and 


metaphors in Gurai Nanak’s own terminology, tabulated below: 


1. upaya as a negative means, a futile contrivance: 


effort, means, contrivance, cleverness, cunning, deceit or trickery: 


(caturat'’; sianapa™; pakhandu"; kapatu’; hikamati’) | 


| 2. upaya as a way-making, a praxis: 


a movement; being moved; way, method; scheme; mystical way; path, road, 
journey; 

raft / boat; ladder: 

(cali; calai*®; jugati”; bidhi”; satijamu®; rahu™*; maragu®; vata’; panthu’; 
tulaha’ /ber?’/bera*/bohithu™; pauyt"° ) 


3. upaya as a positive skilful means, a true contrivance: 


the Gura’s Word, teaching; art, contrivance, skill, all-contrivance, void- 
contrivance, true-contrivance, support of contrivance, Rama’s contrivance, 
uncontrived-contrivance; medicine; relationship; trick, artfulness; refuge, resort; 


means; effort, scheme: 


(sabadu’”’; guramukhi*™, guramati’”; kala”; saraba-kala, sunnu-kala; saccu-kala, kala- 


dhari; rama-kala; akala-kala*; dara”; gandhu"; hikamati?; parainu*; kalapu’). 


In the final verses of the GGS, on its last page before the ragamala, Gur Tegh Bahadur 
writes the most open and lucid formulation of the negative articulation of the skilful 


means theme: 


balu chutakio bandhana pare kachii na hota updi. 

kahu nanaka aba ota hari gaja jiu hohu sahai. (GGS: 1429, Mis: M9: 1, sa.53). 

Power has left (me), bonds tie (me), nothing becomes an upau [upaya]; 

Nanak says: now Hari is my (only) shelter, You are my helper as [You helped] the 
elephant. 
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This statement, with its use of the actual term updya/upau, explicitly draws to the 
foreground a Sikh Guri’s understanding of (skilful) means. The Name, Word and 
Hari/ Gura, and the impersonal soteric rubric in general, form the ‘pivot’ between 
negative and positive means under a metaphorics of praxis. Here what are real are the 
means (actions), not the pivot, for it is the way these means are performed which 
discloses whether they have been conducted with the Name or not. The Name, Word 
and Gurda are not anything in themselves apart from the actions of beings. Rather than 
an exclusive mediating agent that acts independent of human action, the Guri’s Word 
symbolises a praxis inseparable from karamu, hukamu and nadari. The negative and 
positive means are consequences of the praxis each being is engaged with in everyday 
life. As already noted, the importance accorded to this negative formulation of the 
upayic theme is further evidenced by the fact that it appears in the first verse of the 
first page of the GGS in Gurai Nanak’s words: 


sahasa sianapa lakha hohi ta ika na calai nali. (GGS: 1, JP: 1.4). 
[Though] there may be a 100, or 100,000 devices (of the mind), (even) so not one 
avails. 


The following analysis will look at each of the three senses of upaya in turn. 


The negative formulation of upaya: the ‘voice of haumaim’ 

As well as repeating Gurai Nanak’s terms (caturdi, sidnapa) expressing the negative 
sense of upaya, the later Gurtis follow suit adding the word updau into the same trope. 
Such statements also show that Gurai Nanak was using these terms in the upayic sense, 
or at the very least the later Guriis’ understood him in this way. The use of the term 
(upau) and its theme as an appropriate hermeneutic lever to comprehend Guri 


Nanak’s thought is therefore justified. Gura Amar Das: 


alakha abheu hari rahia samiae. 

upai na kiti paid jae. (GGS: 127, MaA: M3: 30, 29, 2.1-2). 

Hari, the Unseen and Impenetrable (one) remains absorbed [everywhere]. 
By no means can He be obtained. 


Gurii Ram Das provides an example of the plural form of updu, confirming the 


importance placed on plurality in this theme: 


kot karai upava aneka bahutere binu kirapa namu na pavai. 
(GGS: 172, Ga: M4: 64, 26, 12, 4.1). 

(Though) one makes many, innumerable devices, one will not obtain the Name 
without the mercy (of Hari). 


Gura Arjan brings into view a range of terms relating to the upayic theme: 
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sati kahau suni mana mere sarani parahu hari rai. 

ukati sianapa sagala tidgi nanaka lae samai. pauryi. 

sasa sianapa chadu and. 

hikamti hukami na prabhu patiana. 

sahasa bhati karahi chaturat. 

sangi tuharai eka na jat. (GGS: 260, Ga: M5: Bavana-Akkhart: pa.50.1-4, sa.1). 
I speak the truth, hear my mind, fall on the asylum of Hari the King! 
Give up all contrivance and cleverness (says) Nanak, He will absorb (You). Pause. 
Sasa: O foolish one, give up cleverness! 

By skill and command (of men) the Lord is not swayed. 

You practice a thousand kinds of cunning, 

But not one will go with you. 


When the later Guriis use the term upau within the same semantic range and sense as 
Gurai Nanak’s caturai, sidnapa, hikamati, then the upayic theme within Gura Nanak’s 
works, at least in the negative sense, is evident without doubt. Given the earlier 
discussion of phronesis, it is interesting to note that Aristotle too distinguishes phronesis 
from mere cleverness (deinotes), or cunning (metis), and relates phronesis to a 
transformative sensitivity to others (Dunne 1993: 260-1, 271). This negative trope finds 


its origin in Gurii Nanak’s most formulaic and ubiquitous expressions: 


vinu navai kichu thami na pat. (GGS: 467, AsV: pa.9, sa.2.17). 
Without the Name nothing falls into place. 


Gurii Nanak thereby sets the major tone of his soteriology in this negative formulation 


(na. binu*™”; vinu'”) 


. It is very easy for Gurtii Nanak to untangle all previous means, 
paths, and practices, with this one simple tug. Often it seems like a magician’s sleight 
of hand, that all practices without the Name suddenly become powerless and vain. Yet, 
more radically, the anticipation he sets up is that with the Name, and as suddenly, 
those very same practices gain integrity and potency — and so Gurti Nanak radically 


includes the core of any soteriology within his own teaching: 


jo kichu kare so bhala kari maniai hikamati hukamu cukatai. (GGS: 722, Ti:4, 2, 3.2). 
Whatever [the Lord] does, accept that as good and do away with your cleverness 
and will. 


The implication of these remarks, however terse Gurtii Nanak’s statements are, must 
not be misunderstood as being in any way devious or instrumental, given his strong 
conservative /negative formulation of upaya. However, the end result cannot be denied: 


every relation within society, every phenomenon, is a pharmakon. 


7.3. Skilful praxis of the Word 


Swamiji: The entire universe is the Guru. Wherever you tread, you should 
continue to find the Guru. Every second. Whatever you do, find a Guru in it. When 
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you think over something, “Why is it like that?” that act of reflection is the Guru. 
You can gain some wisdom from everything, so the entire universe is the Guru... 

Kirin: So the Guru is not a person? 

Swamiji: That’s what I think. Dattatreya [Guru of the Gods] made twenty-four 
Gurus. He learned something from each one of them. He even made a prostitute his 
Guru, a dog his Guru. Look how honest and faithful a dog is — if you feed it just a 
bit of bread it doesn’t forget you. A human being should be like this, too... He made 
a python a Guru, too. Why? Because... (Gwamiji; Narayan 1992: 86-7). 


All verbal teachings just cure disease; because the diseases are not the same, the 
medicines are also not the same... True words cure sickness; if the cure manages to 
heal, then all are true words — if they can’t effectively cure sickness, all are false 
words. True words are false words insofar as they give rise to [dualistic] views; false 
words are true words insofar as they cut off the delusions of sentient beings. 
Because disease is unreal, there is only unreal medicine to cure it. (Pai-chang; Cleary 
1979;71). 


What is discussed in the Hindu and Buddhist traditions quoted above is what wisdom 
can be interpreted from the visible world of creation and social interaction, with respect 
to one’s own psycho-linguistic conditioning set within a broad nondual and upayic 
context. The inner reflective interpretation is the Gurai as much as the outer visible 
world presents opportunities for its ‘speaking’ through the mediation of language. 
Both cases demonstrate that whatever of the world, even ‘false words’, if perceived, 
understood and interpreted appropriately, may become a soteric means. Both face the 
conventional world to seek the ‘Absolute’, not as one independent fact, but as so much 
detail of an interdependent web of actions; truth here is interpretive praxis. Through 
the substructure of the upayic theme both contemporary Hindu and the eighth century 
Chinese Buddhist face the world of myriad conventions, seeking to extract a medicinal 
wisdom which is not located in esoteric corners of the earth, nor in an ascetic denial, 
but in an interpretive, functional and penetrative relation with the everyday: a dog, a 
python, a prostitute, lies and truths gain new speaking given new listening. 

The didacticism of Gurtii Nanak’s Name, Word and Gurda follow a similar 


orientation towards and inclusivity of the visible: 


chia ghara chia gura chia updesa. 

guru guru eko vesa aneka. (GGS: 12, GaSh: 2, 1). 

There are six systems, six their gurus and six their doctrines. 
(But) the Gurt of gurus is One (in) many appearances. 


Latent in what is visible is an invisible communication of the one Gurtii demanding a 
diversity of appropriations and applications. If the Guri were not so integral to the 


world, then Gura Nanak would not refer to Him as a ‘raft’, and His truth as a ‘ladder’. 


The Guri is a raft, and His Truth a ladder 
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The religious path is conceived of as a travelling across the sea of sariisaru, symbolising 
a passage from a state of delusion to one of enlightenment, via a Gurai-made raft — the 
upayic motif par excellence. One of the most cogent arguments for an upayic reading of 
the Word and Gurai is Gura Nanak’s explicit understanding of the terms of the 
impersonal soteric matrix as personal rafts. Thus the plurality of rafts indicates a 
diversity of actions reflecting a gura-sabadu praxis. Hence, that which is the Word is that 


which works as a Guri-raft: 


japa tapa ka bandhu berula jitu langhahi vahela. (GGS: 729, Su: 4, 2, 1.1). 
Make a raft out of recitation and austerity by which you will quickly cross. 


Similarly with Truth, Gura and Word: 


binu paurt gari kiu carau gura hari dhiana nihala. 

guru paurt beri gurii guru tulaha hari nau. 

guru saru sagaru bohitho guru tirathu dariau. (GGS: 17, Sr: 9, 2.3, 3.1-2). 

How can I scale the fortress without a ladder? By meditating on Hari, through the 
Guri, I behold that. 

[To reach] Hari’s Name the Guri is the ladder, the Gurd is the boat and the Gurd is 
the raft. 

The Gurd is a ship to cross the lake, the ocean [of worldly existence] and the Gurd is 
My place of pilgrimage and sacred river. 


The need for an updaya/raft is essential. The raft symbolises an opportunity to witness 
one’s karmic context as a lesson; a vehicle by which the mind-self (manu) may go into 
the beyond ‘leaving’ the habituated self (haumaim), and its world of sukhu-dukhu 
‘behind’. But whilst the True-Guri is the boat of opportunity how one is to engage 
with such a Gift (dati), practically and in specific instances, is by the means of the 
Word: 


satigura hai bohitha sabadi langhavanaharu. 

tithai pavanu na pavako na jalu na akaru. 

tithai sacca sacci nai bhavajala taranaharu. (GGS: 1009, MrA: 2, 2). 

The True-Gurt is a boat, delivering [one] across through the Word. 

Where there is no wind, nor fire, no water nor form, 

There abides the True One’s True Name, which ferries one across the terrible ocean. 


Here even the Name is a means that ferries one across. As noted above, the Name is 
often seen as the goal and the Word the means to that goal. Passages such as the above 
collapse the strict duality between means and ends, this shore and the other shore, by 
collapsing the duality between the Word and Name into one praxis. If the path does not 
lead to the goal but is itself the goal, then it is not where one moves but how one moves 
that becomes the locus of spiritual growth, and would therefore mean that maragu and 


moksa are one in praxis, as are the Word and Name. 
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If Truth, Gura and Word are understood as ladders and vehicles, then this 
indicates that with each step, with each distance travelled, a new horizon appears, 
which demands translation through recontextualisation. Each new vista provides a 
different set of circumstances which in turn demand different responses and means. 
Truth therefore changes, as any means have to, to remain efficacious and appropriate 
to one’s ability to enact them according to changed circumstances; for no amount of 
faith in any one rung of the ladder will help one climb it. 

Though there is no absolute divide between means and ends, there is an end to 
all means: every raft (being impermanent) will fade into nothingness. It is the travelling 
itself then that is important, a travelling which at no point grasps the particular means 
as the goal, because the movement itself becomes the goal. This parallels phronesis as an 
on-going and non-objectifying knowledge. Indeed Gurai Nanak requires not that one 
necessarily reaches the other shore, but that one keeps on travelling in accordance with 


His Pleasure: 


gura kt pauyt saca kt saca sukhu hot... 

hama avaganiare tii suni pidre tudhu bhavai saccu soi. (GGS: 766, SuC: 5, 2, 1.2; 3.5). 

Truth is the ladder of the Gurt (by which) real happiness occurs... 

I am a sinner, hearken You, O Beloved; (whatever) pleases You, that alone is the 
Truth. 


Gura Nanak’s updaya is to remember the Creator over the created, but this is achieved 
only through an innumerable number of practical upayas that please Him. Given Gura 
Nanak’s interior focus and adherence to the idea of a transmigrating soul, the boat is 
but a metaphor for the body, for the sea of samsaru is a morass of psychic 


conditionings: 


surati surati raldiai etu. 

tanu kari tulaha langhahi jetu. (GGS: 878, Ra: 7, 4, 1.1-2). 

One’s consciousness is to be mixed with divine Consciousness; 
Having made the body into a raft by which you will cross over. 


The karmic metaphor becomes visibly relevant now, for the body-mind itself is the 
field into which the seeds of one’s actions are sown. Through metaphors of movement, 
whether by raft or ladder, Gura Nanak portrays a diversity of means on several levels, 
signifying that the Word is better understood as a continuous series of particular 
engagements, than any abstract belief codified in an ideology. Such open-ended 
engagements make the Word’s relation and manifestation in ‘scripture’ quite arbitrary. 
To take the broadest canvass, Gurii Nanak claims that different times demand different 
means given the cyclical nature of the cosmos and the concomitant degeneration of 


righteousness or religion (dharamu) in each age (juga): 
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nanaka meru sartra ka iku rathu iku rathavahu. 

jugu jugu pheri vatatahi giant bujhahi tahi. 

satajugi rathu santokha ka dharamu agai rathavahu. 

tretai rathu jatai ka joru agai rathavahu. 

duapuri rathu tapai ka satu agai rathavahu. 

kalajugi rathu agani ka kiiru agai rathavahu. (GGS: 470, AsV: pa.13, sa.1). 
Nanak, the prime (Meru) body has one chariot and one charioteer. 

They change after every age, the ‘gnostics’ understand this. 

In the Satya-yuga contentment is the carriage and piety the driver in front. 
In the Treta-yuga continence is the carriage and power the driver in front. 
In the Dvapara-yuga austerity is the carriage and truth the driver in front. 
In the Kali-yuga fire is the chariot and falsehood the charioteer in front. 


Taking a Puranic view, Gurti Nanak’s fundamental ‘ground’ of existence is assumed to 
be neither constant nor eternal, but periodically changing and impermanent, again, 
revealing an anti-metaphysical stance. Each era has its own relative foundation that 
progressively degenerates. 

Gura Nanak inherits such views from general Hindu-Puranic lore, as well as 
from the epic narratives of the Mahabharata and Ramayana. It is informative to pause 
here and dwell on one aspect of those stories-within-stories to briefly chart a few 
interconnections between updya, dharma and maya. For it is often some, uncomfortable, 
connections between contrivance, truth and deceit, that provide the nub of nonduality 
and the skilful means theme. Katz has studied well the core themes in the Mahabharata. 
One she singles out for detailed attention is the morally ambiguous theme of ‘victory 
by trickery’ and its alignment with dharma, most notable in the books concerned with 
the periods before and during the great Kurukshetra war between the Pandavas and 


the Kauravas: 


The Mahabharata’s great interest in victory by trickery is a reflection of its obsession 
with dharma... the theme of divine deceit against demonic enemies may be traced 
back to Vedic times, during which Indra’s trickery, his ability to change form or 
combat the maya (“magic”) of his enemies with his own maya, was an object of 
praise. As the issue of trickery develops through the history of Indian mythology, 
many stories appear with this theme: the victory of the good by deceit. (Katz 1989: 
169). 


Not withstanding the Buddhist sources, part of the upayic theme then looks to have its 
genesis within the Vedic conception of maya as the magic and trickery of the gods 
(especially Indra). This is further developed and humanised via the deceptions of 
Krishna and the Pandavas in the Mahabharata, and still further employed by the Sants 
as discussed above. However, to return to the notion of the moving ground of dharma, 
as Katz rightly notes, the problem arises in the transformations in the understanding of 
the eternal dharma due to its quarterly degeneration via each passing yuga, to the 
current Dark Age (kaliyuga) where the ‘distinction between right and wrong is at its 


weakest’ (Katz 1989: 180). Crucially, as the text itself states, 
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Dharma becomes adharma and adharma, dharma. 
(Mahabharata, X1I.259.4; Katz 1989: 180). 


Dharma, though being an eternal principle, is actually existential, being located within 
time; for only a ground of impermanence allows something to become its complete 
opposite. Aristotle’s law of non-contradiction cannot apply here: Dharma, as the eternal 
truth, undergoes change. Most significantly therefore the ethos of the kaliyuga is such 
that a special ‘dharma for emergency’ (apadharma) is required. This apadharma requires a 


skilful means policy (niti): 


Policy is the use of means (upaya) by which a king governs his realm; it is in 
particular that cleverness by which he overcomes difficult situations... On the other 
hand, policy is often trickery; thus, Indra’s use of deceit to defeat Namuchi/Vrtra is 
seen as an archetypical example of the use of means. (Katz 1989: 181). 


If in kaliyuga dharma is inverted into apadharma, then the Mahabharata justly speaks of 
the ‘subtlety of truth’, where a ‘lie becomes truth and truth a lie’ (Mahabharata, I11.200.3; 
Katz 1989: 180), and also of the dharma-knowing King who should not only be honest 
but crooked in his governance (Mahabharata, X11.120.4-5; Katz 1989: 184). However, 
there are other parallels with Krishna, rather than the King, that make the trope of 


skilful means within Sikh thought that much more interesting: 


Krishna is the avatara suitable to the juncture of the Kaliyuga, who is seen as the 
embodiment of policy. In short Krishna is a playful trickster. At least for the extent 
of the Mahabharata, Krishna’s trickery implies an open defiance of traditional 
morality... 

In fact, at the devotional level the Kurukshetra War becomes little else than 
God’s game, into which the human participants have been drawn despite 
themselves. (Katz 1989: 241). 


That bhakti level is obviously the major predisposing facet of Gurai’ Nanak’s thought, 
and similar statements concerning Hari’s Grace and Play (khelu’’) are made. This 
mediation between dharma and human beings seen in the Mahabharata, is repeated in 
the later Siddha, Sant and Sikh traditions. Where there was once the statement: ‘where 
dharma is, there is victory’, now in the Kali age a mediation is required of a trickster, 


not unlike the mediation of the Sant-Sikh Name, Word and Gura: 


Where Krishna is there is dharma; where dharma is, there is victory. 
(Mahabharata, V1.62.34 and XIII.153.39; Katz 1989: 243). 


It would not be difficult, given the above discussion, to insert the satiguru for Krishna, 
given especially the Siddha and Sant critique of traditional morality as well as 


traditional religiosity. However, in the Sikh case the satiguru is less radical in this sense 
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and much more conservative with regard to the trickster trope, going out of its way 
specifically to differentiate a magical, deceitful and trickster-esque cleverness from the 
means of the more sober Word, Name and Guri. Yet there is victory (liberation) 
wherever there is the satiguru via an engagement with His Word, and that victory 
depends upon an upayic policy. 

Gurai Nanak’s Absolute also occurs within the context of a changing dharma, 
despite being understood as being ‘ever-young/new’ (GGS: 223, GaA: 5, 4.2). As such 
it brings into sharper focus the primacy of praxis over theoria. What is constant is the 
Master as a praxis, an indescribable motion of an ever-newness. Given the nonduality 
between Creator and created, being true and truth, all beings are tied into this 
becoming where there is no Other, one’s understanding of which then would have to 
reflect this fact of continual change. Because true understanding is tied to the Word, 
then the Word itself is inextricably bound to changing phenomena of the world. 
Understanding, Truth and Word are all ever-new in the changing world. 

Any understanding of such a dynamic Truth, Word or Name requires a 
contextual and continual process of interpretation. Gurai Nanak therefore specifically 
implies that Truth, Word and Gur are to be understood, and can only be understood, 
in the plural, since different (karmically predisposed) beings require different 
teachings, reflecting their different inherited abilities during different times. It seems 
now an axiom of contemporary thought that the same truth cannot be told to all people 
regardless of caste, class, age, gender, culture, language and time. Context must in 
some way determine content, and to complete the samsaric ‘spiral’, content will 
eventually also affect future contexts. 

Even if the Word were assumed to be the same, it is to be appropriated 
differently. One’s way is determined by one’s interpretive understanding. It is 
important therefore to see that phrases such as ‘asking the Gura for guidance’, and 


enacting his instruction, are symbolic of the upayic process: 


hau gura pichau apanai gura puchi kara kamau. (GGS: 58, SrA: 8, 5.1). 
I make inquiry from my Gurt and do the deeds according to his directive. 


So far these ideas have been argued as general principles underlying a plurality of the 
Word. On rare occasions Gura Nanak specifies what an ‘upaya’ might be, where they 


are understood as ‘alliances’, ‘bonds’ or ‘relations’ that are found in the world: 


gandhu pariti mitthe bola. 

beda gandhu bole saccu koi. 

muid gandhu nekt satu hoi. 

etu gandhi varatai samsaru... 

siphati gandhu pavai darabari. paurt. (GGS: 143, MjV: pa.12, sa.2.8-11; 2.14). 
(There is) a relationship (between) love and sweet speech. 

(If) anyone speaks the truth a relationship (is made) with the Vedas. 
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By goodness and truth is a relationship established with the dead. 
Such are the relationships that pervade this world... 
Through praise, a relationship with (His) Court is established.’ 


In the above hymn Gurti Nanak approaches different updyas locked in various 
existential relations; from basic resolution (to eat when hungry), to the comic (of 
smiting fools to gain their friendship), to the profound, where to connect with a truth 
of a sacred text one has to speak the truth. These few relationships provide an arbitrary 
snapshot of much larger and changing hermeneutic maps of upayic relations. Just as 
self-delusions are brought about by innumerable means, then so too are awakenings. 
But since one cannot not act, the self is to choose very carefully indeed which actions it 


is to engage with: 


jeha ghale ghalana teveho nau pacartai. 

aisi kala na khediai jitu daragaha gaia hariai. (GGS: 469, AsV: pa.12.2-3). 

As are the deeds one performs, so is one’s name proclaimed. 

[Therefore] such a contrivance is not to be played by which one is defeated (when 
one) has gone (to His) Court. 


A contrivance nevertheless is to be played if victory is sought. Such verses reflect an 
attitude that is acutely aware that soteric statements can only gain significance within a 
context of Guri-communication and insight into the disciple’s particular relations and 
conditions (karmic and divine). 

In this respect remembering just one thing, be it a mantra or a name or any other 
idea, may actually be clever self-deception, since it ignores the Word-in-the-world 
around one and attempts to escape its sukhu-dukhu reality. Sikh remembrance would 
seem not to be an ascetic escapism, but rather an active struggle to seek the Word 
everywhere haumaim surfaces. If Hari is not other than the world, then focusing one’s 
mind on Him is not other than attending to that which is currently experienced, albeit 
in a uniquely difficult and challenging way. ‘Wherever I look there He is’, describes a 
Guri-God that speaks through many voices and actions. It would seem that Gura 
Nanak’s Truth-ladder can only be seen through a myriad mayic ‘rungs’ of the 


‘Magician’s magic show’. 


The Gurii’s Word as an upayic Gift of karamu 
As every raft is made up of a ‘thousand karmic deceits’, so is every rung of the ladder 
impermanent. Yet understood as the Gura’s Gift, actions can enact the possibility of a 


soteric movement. 


3 See also GGS: 1288, MIV: pa.23, sa.1., where the telling relationships between beauty and lust, 
hunger and delicacies, greed and attachment, ignorance and vain pursuits, are given. 
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tudhu sirajt medani dukhu sukhu devanaharo. (GGS: 580, VaA: 3, 2.2). 
You created the world, and You alone are the Giver of sorrows and joys. 


It has been shown that since there is no other Giver except that of the Gura (GGS: 1010, 
MrA: 3, 4.3), who gives all sukhu-dukhu (the consequences of one’s actions), there is a 
direct relation between the Gura’s Gift and individual karamu. The True-Gura, as the 
teaching of the Word, is ever-new as is Hari’s karmic Gift: seeing the Gura is therefore 
seeing the Gift of karamu. Thus perceiving the True-Guri' demands an understanding 
of action within its karmic context as pedagogical. Guri Nanak’s views on divine 
Favour (nadari) and the claim that all occurs in and through His Command (hukami), as 
well as the understanding that the satiguru, the Name etc., are omnipresent in the 


world, support this view: 


antari utabhuju avaru na kot. 

je kahiai so prabha te hot. (GGS: 905, RaA: 6, 1.1). 

There is no other creative power (in life): (for everything) resides in (Him). 
Whatever is to be said, that occurs by means of the Lord. 


This verse is typical of Guri Nanak’s radically nondual and upayic thought. It is 
nondual because it implies that every word is to be understood as the Guri’s Word, 
and it is upayic because when each saying is comprehended as the saying of the Guri, 
then that saying becomes a means, a teaching of Hari’s hidden ‘good’ (GGS: 359-60, 
As: 37, 1.2). It is therefore through the self’s own karmic writing, via the quality of its 
engagements, that the Guri’s Gift lies: 


likhe bajhahu surati nahi boli boli gavaiai. 

jithai jai bahiai bhala kahiai surati sabadu likhaiai... 

jo dei sahana manahi kahana akhi nahi vavania... 

kaura koi na mamegai mitha sabha mamegai. 

sabhu koi mitha mangi dekhai khasama bhavai so kare. 

(GGS: 566, VaC: 1, 1.4-5; 3.5; 4.2-3). 

Without writing, there is no understanding; speaking, pronouncing [otherwise] one is 
wasted. 

Wherever one goes to sit, one is to speak well and write the Word through one’s 
mindfulness... 

One is to suffer whatever is given, instruct (your) mind (thus); talk no (other) 
nonsense... 

No one asks for what is bitter; everyone begs for what is sweet. 

Having begged for what is sweet everyone sees that the Master does as He pleases. 


Indeed without this karmic process how could there be any growth in understanding? 
Knowledge is structured in action and stored psychosomatically as habituated 
tendencies. The gura-sabadu praxis itself is understood in terms of writing — though not 
just any writing but one conducted with the mindfulness that there is no Other. The 
statement that where there is no such ‘writing’ (likhe-bajhahu) there can be no 


understanding (surati-nahi), is synonymous with saying that where there is no karamu 
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(lived experience) there can be no understanding, given that one is to suffer ‘whatever 
is given’, bitter or sweet as the Guru’s Word / Instruction. 

Thus in order to act wisely, Gurai’ Nanak claims that one needs to understand 
one’s past conditioning / writing and how it predisposes the present. If distance from 
the habituated tendencies of the past can be achieved, then the freedom to respond to 
present engagements (rather then react along pre-written lines) may be experienced. 
Only a fool, Guri Nanak argues, ignores this karmic writing and its written 


conditioning upon the body: 


kaia kagadu manu paravana. 

sira ke lekha na parai iana. 

daragaha ghartahi tine lekha... 

kadi kiru boli malu khdi. 

brahamanu nhavat jia ghai. 

jogt jugati na janai andhu. 

tine ojare ka bandhu. 

SO jogt jo jugati pachanai. 

gura parasadi eko janai. 

kajt so jo ulatt karai. 

gura parasadi jtvatu mara. 

so brahamanu jo brahamu bicarai... 

paria bijhai so paravanu. 

jisu siri daragaha ka nisanu. (GGS: 662, Dh: 7, 5, 1.1-3; 2; 3.1-5; 4.3-4). 
The body is the paper, mind the order written thereon. 

The ignorant one does not read the writing on his head. 

At the Court three writings are fashioned... 

The Muslim Judge (Kadi) tells lies and eats filth. 

The Brahman, having killed creatures ritually bathes. 

The blind Jogi does not know the way 

(All) three are bound to ruin. 

He alone is a Jogi who recognises the way; 

through the Gurt’s Grace he realises the One. 

He alone is a Muslim Judge (Kadi) who turns away from the world [and who], 
through the Guria’s Grace (remains) dead in life. 

He alone is a Brahman, who reflects upon Brahm4a/ Brahman... 
He, (who) reads (and) understands [this], (becomes) accepted, 
upon whose forehead is the stamp of [Hari’s] Court. 


The three writings refer to three ways of being (amongst others), that of the Brahman, 
Muslim Judge, and the Yogi, whose practice Gurii Nanak first portrays as corrupted 
and then as properly practiced. This is typical of Gurti Nanak’s re-writing of other 
religious paths. Gura Nanak does not offer an alternative way / writing that of the true 
‘Sikh’ contra the Muslim, Hindu and Yogic ways, though this has mistakenly been 
assumed by many commentators. The point of the passage is not a new Sikh way, but 
that, with the Gura and through His Grace, which is open to all, any way can be made 
true. It is through a sincere reflection upon writing, that is, existential and socio- 


psychic conditionings, that something of value can be learned. 
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Gura Nanak’s interior focus (upon the purity of intention) is therefore integral 
with, and understood through, the external reality of everyday interaction, the field of 
karamu where sukhu-dukhu is sown. Even though this writing is ‘inscribed’ upon one’s 
forehead, the lekhu/karamu dimension to Gura Nanak’s thought counter any claims that 
his religiosity is exclusively interior. Guri Nanak provides a profound commentary on 
all actions and paths, since his concern is the orientation to action in general. Seeing, 
however, the ‘true way’ within all ways comes with a proviso: to accept the new 
elements of the Grace of the Gurti’s Word (gura-parasadi) as His karmically written and 
unerasable Gift, with a view to unwriting the written self, and so to become like the 


Divine, alekhu: 


apai apu khai ta niramalu hovai dhavatu varaji rahae. (GGS: 945, SG: 64.4). 
(When) he eats himself up, then he becomes spotless, he causes his mind to remain 
[still-within] having stopped its obsessive cravings. 


A mind that moves is a mind that writes its desires; a stilled mind does not write and 
so frees itself. Every action performed in the ignorance of the ‘fact’ that the satiguru 
‘transforms’ karamu into a soteric Gift (dati) is simply a Manamukhi-made cleverness 


that is fated to write. The True-Gura then becomes pivotal: 


horu kitai bhagati na hovat binu satigura ke upadesa. (GGS: 22, Sr: 22, 1.3). 
Except through the True-Guri’s instruction, there is no other way to perform 
devotion. 


Gura’ Nanak’s bhagati is therefore tied to the Guri’s instruction, which is itself 
inseparable from his Gift (dati), and this Gift is in turn indistinguishable from 
individual and family (kula’*) karamu. The Guri’s teaching therefore intimately relates 
to human praxis. The individual and family are to move (caland@) in line with hukamu 
and karamu, as well as be directed (calai) by them. To move (calana) skilfully requires a 
recognition that His Will and Pleasure are deliberately intertwined with one’s 
happiness and suffering. Such a praxis demands a continual seeking and enactment of 
the ‘way’ (bidhi, jugati) enabling one to walk (calana) nondualistically along the ‘very 
narrow sharp edge of the sword’ (GGS: 1028, MrsS: 8, 2, 10-17). 

The way does not merely involve a reflection upon what one does, or what 
occurs to one, but concerns more an insight into all doing as the ‘inner way’ of the 
Word, which requires a meditatively cultivated perception, a ‘mystical awareness of 
the Gurt’s instruction’ (guramukhi paracai) (GGS: 941, SG: 28). And this awareness of 
the ‘inner way’ (dntara-bidhi) is often related through nondualistic terms, making it 
elusive in its duplicity, but also flexible in its interpretation. The Word is conflated with 
the world, wherein the transcendental notion of sabadu is understood through the 


existential notion of karamu: 
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kalai kavalu niranjanu janai. 

bijhai karamu su sabadu pachanai. 

ape janai api pachanai sabhu tisa ka coju sabaia. (GGS: 1040, MrS: 19, 11). 

He who knows the Untinged One ‘eats up’ Death/ [writing]. 

That one who understands karamu, recognises the Word. 

He Himself knows (man’s deeds), He Himself recognises (their worth); 
everything everywhere is His marvellous display. 


There could hardly be a more direct statement than this that supports the nondual and 
upayic interpretation that the Word is indeed discerned through deep reflection upon 
action. And if there were any doubt about karamu here meaning action and not Grace, 
then one need only recall that nadari as well as hukami are themselves explicitly 
understood under the rubric of action. Indeed actions occur through forms and all 


forms speak the Word, which makes maid a soteric communication of the Word: 


varanu bhekhu asariipu su eko eko sabadu vidani... 

abinast prabhi khelu racaiad guramukhi sojht hoi. 

nanaka sabhi juga ape varatai dija avaru na kot. (GGS: 946, SG: 1, 67.1; 73.5-6). 

[All] colour, appearance and essential form, that (is the) One, One wonderful 
Word.... 

The Imperishable Lord has staged this play; it is through the Gura that one 
understands it. 

Nanak, the (Lord) Himself pervades all the ages; without Him there is no other or 
second. 


It is within maid that the Guri lies ambiguously. Forgetting this heuristic presence 
results in misconstruing appearances as isolated realities that can be owned or feared — 
the trap of duality which perpetuates a writing action of self and other. The 
inseparability of the Name, Word and mia is still further implied. The Word is not 
only the soteric communication of the Guri, it is the means through which Hari reveals 
the World: 


utabhuju calatu kia siri karatai bisamadu sabadi dekhaida. (GGS: 1037, MrS: 17, 5, 7.3). 
The Creator who created, made, and set in motion the creative power (in all 
vegetation), through the Word, causes this wonder to be seen. 


Thus every perception is given through the Word. That one can see at all is an upayic 
event, something quite mysterious. The Word as the world, reflects a Gurii as a written 
Gift (likhia-dati). Through engagement with the world as Word one gains the Word as 
Name. 

As Gura Nanak argues that all appearance is the One Word (eko-sabadu), and 
that it is through this Word that all creation and its processes are seen (sabadi-dekhaida), 
his claim, that this world is simultaneously the written sign of karamu as well as the 


true sign (saccd-nisanu) of the One Word, make perfect nondual sense: 
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eko gianu dhianu duni bani. 

eku nirdlamu akatha kahani. 

eko sabadu sacca nisanu. 

pure gura te janai janu. 

eko dharamu drirai saccu kot. (GGS: 1188, BaA: 3, 3; 4.1). 

Knowledge and meditation are contained in the One melody of the word. 
Unconnected is the One, ineffable its story. 

The One Word alone is the true sign. 

It is through the perfect Gurt that it is known. 

There is One duty /religion for anyone who holds firm the Truth. 


The Word is therefore identified with the world in such a way that it may reveal it for 
what it is through an insight into action (karamu). That is to say, the world of action is 
actually the Word and it is precisely through the Word that this perception may arise: 
‘bijhai karamu su sabadu pachanai.’ Hence Gura Nanak’s conflation of everyday speech 
(bani) with the Gurii’s Word (sabadu), and then the further identification in the next 
verse with the Unstruck Sound/ melody (anahadi): as sound aids one’s journey to the 


Soundless, so too do everyday words assist one to the Word — as medicines. 


The Word, Name and Truth as medicine 


saccu sabhana joi dari papu kadhai dhoi. (GGS: 468, AsV: pa.10, sa.2.11). 
Truth is the medicine for all; it removes (and) washes away sin. 


Recalling the Buddhist example Gurai Nanak’s truth is plural: as there are many 
ailments so there are different medicines. To bring home the point that the Word and 
Truth are understood through daily actions, he typically employs aspects of the 


everyday World (most commonly, suffering) to express the Word: 


dukhu dara sukhu rogu bhaia ja sukhu tami na hot. (GGS: 469, AsV: pa.12, sa.1.1). 
Suffering is the remedy, happiness the disease; [for] wherever there is happiness You 
are not. 


Though the duality of sukhu-dukhu is to be transcended, it is not to be overcome by use 
of any other-worldly force, but by understanding correctly the relations of that very 
same duality (GGS: 1189, BaA: 4, 8.3). The skilful use of a duality to reveal nonduality 
is how the innumerable means of the world become upayic medicines of the Word. The 
upayic notion of a multiplicity of truths being the medicines a Guri gives, and the 
characterisation of the Gurai (as with the Buddha) not as philosophers but as 


physicians that cure a sick world, further emphasise the upayic theme: 


samsaru rogi namu dari mailu lagai sacca bina. 

gura vaku niramalu sada cananu nita sacu tirathu majana. (GGS: 687, DhC: 1, 1.5-6). 

The (whole) world is sick: the Name is the remedy; without the truth one is attached 
[sick]. 

The Gurt’s speech is always pure, it ever illumines the sacred bathing place of 
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Truth. 


gura ka sabadu dari hari nau. (GGS: 1189, BaA: 4, 4.1). 
The Word of the Gura, Hari’s Name, [are] the remedy. 


A ‘metaphysics of being’ as method, makes the impersonal soteric complex (saccu, 
namu, sabadu, guril) into an abstract hypostasis, which is evidently inappropriate when 
these very terms are understood as context-sensitive medicines. As a more appropriate 
approach, a ‘hermeneutics of praxis’, discloses the ‘Gurii’s Word’ as a skilful means, 
reinterpreting that which is already there. Guri Nanak’s soteric means are not ‘magical 
mantras’, ‘chanted songs’, or ‘common piety’, but an all-inclusive interpretive praxis 
that challenges the false I wherever it turns, with the voice of the Guri’s Word located 
in every psycho-social engagement (karamu). But what form, and in what terms, does 


the positive expression of this upayic theme arise in Gurai Nanak’s works? 


7.4. Gura Nanak’s art, contrivance and skill 
As it is problematic to comprehend a ‘paradigm’ or ‘perspective’ independently from 
specific examples of its use and application, similarly, the gura-sabadu praxis cannot be 
understood in and of itself. To translate the Word then is as onerous as translating 
understanding itself. As with Gadamer, to comprehend hermeneutics one has to 
comprehend understanding. Gurii Nanak’s teaching, unconcerned with the ‘right 
techniques’, aims to convey a way (bidhi, jugati) of inhabiting the world without that 
world inhabiting the self: to remain spotless amidst a sea of karmic writing, and act 
without acting. 

To communicate such a teaching requires a paradoxical discourse (akatha-katha). 
Guri Nanak employs a range of strategic tropes, by which he aims to communicate the 
gura-sabadu praxis. These entail a nonduality between the divine and human (avaru-na- 
dija, eku), a writing (likhi, lekhu, lekha), a complex of past, present and future action 
(karamu), a divine Gift (nadari, dati), and finally a skilful means. Gura Nanak uses the 
latter theme to give the distinct impression that the Word itself is to be understood as a 
range of updyas. He does this by creating indirect relationships between the core terms 


and compounds of the impersonal soteric matrix. 


The positive formulation of upaya: the ‘voice of the Guriti’ 

The positive formulation of the upayic idea is far too radical to state openly without 
cautionary sanction. Furthermore, it gives the impression that the liberative means, 
which could be any number of actions, are therefore everywhere and so are easy to 
find and practice. This is patently not the case. Even if these means were everywhere 
they are not readily accessible, and even if they were, it does not follow that they are 


easy to enact. The Gurt’s favour the more cautious negative formulation which gives 
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the impression that the way and its means are indeed numbingly elusive and difficult 
to see, let alone actualise, especially given the coinherence of the ‘voice of haumairi’ as 
the focus of the negative formulation, and the ‘voice of the Gurd’ as focus of the 
positive formulation. 

A way to see the Gura and haumaim voices nondualistically is to hear them both 
in the ‘voice’ of karamu: the self, in reaping what it sows, has the choice to continue 
along one path or to stop and begin another. Hidden within this conditioning is the 
voice of haumairi’s desire for pleasure. The Gurii’s voice enjoins the self to stop acting 
compulsively, and consider the in built consequences of experiencing that pleasure, 
viz., at what cost to oneself and others. Thus, in the same experience haumaim usually 
hankers after sukhu as the Gura warns of dukhu ; haumaim seeks repetition whilst the 
Guri urges discernment. The Gura and haumaim voices are not therefore separate, both 
speak in the same action; both inhere in writing and written actions, in what occurs 
without and within. 

Gurai Amar Das (M3) provides an example of both the negative and positive 
formulations of the upayic theme. He confirms the argument that the Name/Word is 


indeed to be understood as an updya (upau): 


manamukhu adhd kaulu hai na tisu bhagati na nau. 

sakatt andari varatada kiru tisa ka hai upau... 

jisatiguru seve apand tisa no pije sabhu koi. 

sabhana upava siri upau hai hari namu parapati hoi. 

(GGS: 511 GjV: M3: pa.8, sa.2.1-2; pa.9, sa.1.1-2). 

The manamukhu is like an inverted lotus, who possesses neither devotion nor the 
Name. 

He remains engrossed in the material world, false is his upaya... 

He, who serves his own True-Gurt, him everyone worships. 

Of all the upayas, the supreme upaya is (when) Hari’s Name is obtained. 


Significantly, the third Gura locates the Name within the context of updayas in the plural 
(upava). The Name is not other than an updya but simply the supreme upaya, recalling 
Gurd Kabir’s ‘Ram-knowing trick’. Statements like this radically undercut any absolute 
claims, whether theological or philosophical about Name as only theoria and 
transcendental. As a theory, ‘nondual-ism’ is as far from the truth of the Name as is 
monotheism. However, different views allow different practices to arise, and the praxis 
of the Name may involve any practice and any view. It is not at all unimportant then 
that Gurai Arjan (M5), taking the voice of a disciple, should ask the next obvious 


question: 


e sajana kachu kahahu upaia. 

ja te tarau bikhama iha maida. (GGS: 251, Ga: M5: Bavana-Akkhari: pa.7.5-6). 
O friend, tell me of some upaya, 

By means of which I may cross this difficult maia! 
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This is means in the soteric sense of ‘skilful means’. The Gurtis themselves then 
internalise the upayic theme quite literally. The answer to the above question however 
is in a sense irrelevant. The Guris are not looking for answers, because all past answers 
have proven to be ineffectual and deluding, indeed as future ones will be. Their point 
seems to be utterly upayic: it is not the actual means, but the engagement through that 
means, that they seek to cultivate. Nevertheless, they did provide their own ‘answers’, 
though, and crucially, they understood them only as provisional means, and hence 
why their views and practices could change so radically throughout the Gura period. 
The Gurt’s answers given then to these requests for the appropriate and 
effective means are not surprising. The supreme device of the Name is understood as a 
multiplicity of actions designed to discard duality, attachment and pride. For Gura 
Nanak, the simplicity of the upayic statement unravels a complex and rich range of 
terms, ideas and practices that formulate his soteric praxis. From the human 
perspective they include the cultivation of at least the following: love (bhau'”; piaru®; 


premu™, priti’) for and fear (bhau*'”’) of Hari, to serve (sevi'’’) and sacrifice (balihari*’) 


oneself to Him, to sing (gai'"’) His praises (salahi/salahi”), to make supplication 


(pranavi”) and prayer (araddsi*’), to move (cali’®”) in accordance with the divine 
P pray 


Command (hukami), to recite (japi”), remember (ceti*; sari”; samhali”; simari'*) and 


Hy) am) 


drink (p7’) the nectar (ammritu™’) of the Name, to practice the truth (saccu**”; sacu 


seek (khoji™*, bhali”’), ask (pucchi”, mangi*’) about and find (lahi°’) the Truth, to practice 
] P 8 P 


, to 
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loving devotion (bhagati’*’), to efface (mari’’) the false self (haumaim), to engage in 


honest labour (kamai'’), to keep company (sangu”; sangati”, sabha”’) with the true 
(santu*’, satasangati''), to understand (bajhi/bujjhi’”), know (jani/janu*'), recognise 
(pachani’”’, ctnhi*), see (dekhi’”’), behold (vekhi’’), think, reflect and meditate upon the 
Word (vicari/bicari’”, dhiai®’), as well as have mindfulness (surati®) and awareness 
(sojht”) of, read (parhi'”’), listen (suni’*’), and believe (manni*’) in, make (kamai’™; 
ghartai’’), perform (karani/kari’”’) and write (likhaiai/likhi”), the Word. Such persistent 
use of these and many other verbs can but point to a soteriology that is immersed in 
the praxis of daily life. 

With such plainly stated ideas of seeking and enacting updyas being found in 
the later Guriis (GGS: 220, Ga: M9: 251, 9, 2), where everything is and is not an 
upau/upaya, depending upon the crucial pivot of the impersonal soteric terms, and 
given that the Sanskrit/Buddhist term for skilful means is used by them, the link that 
has been argued throughout this thesis, between Gurai Nanak’s soteriology of the 
Name, Word and Guria, with action, method, way, praxis, phronesis and skilful means, 
can now be confirmed. Guri Nanak’s understanding of the namu, sabadu, guri, is 
therefore to be correctly interpreted along nondual and upayic lines, simply because 


both his Sant past, and his future Gura context, demand it. Both contexts reveal 
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significant overlaps with his own thought. The following, therefore explores the 
positive character and forms of Gurtii Nanak’s skilful means as kala and its cognate 


terms, within the context of the impersonal soteric matrix. 


The Word as a skilful means 

It has been shown that there is a nondual, upayic thematic at work in Gurai Nanak’s 
hymns, despite the absence of the specific term updau/upaya. This theme is expressed 
through a series of terms and ideas that explicate the Word as a raft, ladder, action, 
suffering, ‘historically sensitive’ truth, instruction, guidance, medicine, cure and 
remedy. However if one term were to be used to designate the character of Gura 


Nanak’s upayic understanding, it would be kala” (art, contrivance, skill):* 


jeha ghale ghalana teveho nau pacartai. 

aist kala na khediai jitu daragaha gaia hariai. (GGS: 469, AsV: 12.2-3). 

As are the deeds one performs, so is one’s name proclaimed. 

[Therefore] such a contrivance is not to be played by which one is defeated (when 
one) has gone (to His) Court. 


It is easy to trace the later Gurts’ formulations of the upayic theme back to Gura 
Nanak. Again, one is not to put away contrivances and games. But, echoing the 
Mahabharata, one is to play the contrivance that is victorious. Picking up from Chapter 
6, where the oblique and collateral relation between the Word (sabadu) and Contrivance 
(kala) was implied, this last chapter develops the argument to substantiate such an 
identification between the two terms, and thus explores Gura Nanak’s specific 
understanding of the Word as a skilful means. 

It is fitting that the most persuasive example of the ‘upayic Word’ in Gura 
Nanak’s hymns, comes from a term within a set of compounds that has its origins 
firmly within a Buddhist context: sunnu (void, empty; rather than sanyata, emptiness, 
though inclusive of some of its connotations). Within Mahayana and Vajrayana 
Buddhist traditions such a term is tied to the two truths theory and the praxis of the 
nondual complementarity between insight and method (prajida-upaya), as well as 
emptiness and compassion (sinyatda-kariinda). It is only through an essenceless (sunnu) 


wisdom that a compassionate skill-in-means can operate, and vice-versa. 


sunnu sabadu aparampari dharai. (GGS: 944, SG: 54.3). 
The separate Void—Word supports [all]. 


* Within the tradition kala’s most familiar context occurs in the phrase charhdi-kala, 
encapsulating the Sikh attitude to life. Defined as ‘“high morale”... a perenially blossoming, 
unwilting spirit, a perpetual state of certitude resting on unwavering belief in Divine justice... 
characterised by... [a] resolute willingness to... perform the assigned tasks... Kala also connotes 
game. Charhdi-kala, thereby, means playing a winning game... [it involves] an unwavering faith 
in Divine support, certainty of moral victory and sublimity of action.’ (Singh, Harbans 1992: 
444-5). 
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sunna kala aparampari dhart. (GGS: 1037-8, MrS: 17, 5, 1.1). 
The separate Void—Contrivance supports [all]. 


Not only do kala and sabadu share the same compound base in the term sunnu (sunnu- 
sabadu, sunna-kala), but both are also found in the same phraseology, giving the distinct 
impression that for Gurtii Nanak Word (sabadu) and Contrivance (kala) share many 
characteristics if not an outright identity, through the support of the Word, Name and 
the One: 


niramala namu mera adharu. (GGS: 412, AsA: 1, 8.4). 
The pure Name is my support. 


This one support (adaru*) and supporting (dhari™') is itself the support(ing) of 


contrivance: 


dhadhai: dhari kala jini chodi hari cijt jini ranga kia. (GGS: 433, AsP: 1, 22.1). 
Dhadha: By whom [all] is abandoned, having supported through His contrivance, 
by whom everything, [all] colour is made. 


Creation, especially understood as maid, is the result of divine Contrivance. But this 
half-real half-delusory creation is also sustained through contrivance, the Name and 


the One. Furthermore, this supporting occurs in respect of karamu and hukamu. 


sukhu dukhu sama kari namu adhara. (GGS: 943, SG: 49.3). 
(With) the support of the Name, make happiness and suffering (of) equal 
(consequence). 


It is this trope that kala as contrivance is allied with, not merely with the domain of 


divine trickery and omnipotence (ramakala) ° Rama is the True-Gurt, and since the 
Guraii communicates the Word, and He also performs Contrivance by which action 
becomes efficacious, it is difficult not to conclude that He delivers the Word through 
Contrivance. This is indeed the implication of the passage below, given that it is by 


‘eating the Name’ and reflecting upon the Word that success and honour arise: 


rama kala nibahai pati sari... 

dukhu sukhu sama karana soga biogz. 

bhugati namu gura sabadi bicart. (GGS: 879, Ra: 11, 2.2; 3.2-3). 

[By] Rama’s contrivance all is accomplished successfully and honourably... 
Consider pain and pleasure, sorrow and separation as the same. 

Reflecting upon the Guri’s Word [eat] the food (of the) Name. 


> GGS: 879, Ra: 11, 2.1-2; 3.2-3; GGS: 287, Ga: M5: Sukhamani: 18, 8.2.2. 
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Though Gurai Nanak distinguishes between divine and human means, where usually 
only the Divine performs true updyas while humans fumble with self-centred 
contrivances, he also describes the Gurii’s efficacious means as Contrivances. Indeed, 
divine kala makes little sense without the idea of human contrivance. Thus, rather than 
oppose human error and cleverness with divine truth and constancy, Gurai Nanak 
takes the nondual route of understanding and raising human contrivance to the level 
of divine truth, such that both human and divine motivations are understood in terms 
of contrivance. The aim of human life is not to stop practicing contrivances and to pick 
up some transcendental and eternal law of a dictator-God instead, but rather to enact 
those contrivances that are efficacious, those that are guided by the Gura through one’s 
lived experiences. 

Within the context of the compounds concerning the Void and the Support, it 
becomes difficult to untangle kala from sabadu. Furthermore, sunnu occurs in other 
compounds that are similarly shared with the impersonal soteric matrix. For example, 
-sabadu, -kald, -cauthe-, anahada-, -samadhi, -nirantari, -samani, -upajt, antari-, bahari. Most 
of these terms are related to the impersonal soteric complex and some directly in 
compound form with the Word, like anahada-sabadu. The Void and the Word are both 
primordial, everywhere present and meditatively discerned. 

Thus the supporting Contrivance, the support of the Name, the Void-Word and 
the Void-Contrivance, are located within and identified with the visible world. Mdid is 
‘secretly’ full of divine means, liberating as well as binding. Taken to its fullest 
expression this implies both that whatever is seen (of maida, the three gunas) may 
become a skilful means, the Word of the Gura, but it may also be the work of the 


‘seductress’ (mohani'”) who skilfully attaches all to the world: 


raja tama sata kala teri chaia. (GGS: 1038, MrS: 17, 5, 11: 1). 
Raja (passion), sata (goodness) and tama (darkness) are Your contrivance and 
shadow. 


agani pant jiu joti tumart sunne kala rahaida. (GGS: 1037, MrS: 17, 5, 2.3). 
Fire, water and life are in Your Light; through the Void continues their contrivance. 


These difficult lines reflect the idea that to some (Manamukhis) the visible world is a 
world of sensual desire (here contrivance occurs as the negative ‘voice of haumaim’, 
cleverness), but to Guramukhis that very same five-sense world is the site of the Word, 
(Contrivance here occurs as the positive instruction of the Gura). Liberation is no 
longer understood in opposition to, and rejection of, the world, but as a consequence of 
a true engagement with it. Though the solution lies exactly where the problem arises, a 
different interpretive skill is required. Sabadu and kala arise where true perception, or 


devotional insight, occur. Every aspect of creation, everything heard, every place, sight, 
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is full of the Void-Word (sunnu-sabadu) and the Void-Contrivance (sunnu-kala), because 
they are the supports for all that is. In place of the eternal yet abstract Truth, Gura 


Nanak (and his Divine) employ Contrivances. 


Counterpoint: one Word and every Contrivance 

If the Gura is a raft, the Truth a ladder and the Word a medicine, Gurai Nanak’s 
impersonal soteric matrix is variable and plural. Likewise, for the Word to be a 
contrivance then, it too has to be diverse and in perpetual translation. As the one Name 
is approached through many names, so it would seem that this one Contrivance is also 


understood through many contrivances: 


sabadu bujhae satiguru piira. 

saraba kala sace bharapiira. (GGS: 1021, MrS: 1, 14.1-2). 
The Perfect True-Guri makes the Word understood. 
The True (One) is brimful with every contrivance. 


Like the Buddha/Bodhisattva, the emphasis is on how the Divine/True-Gurti uses 
every Contrivance to make the Word understood, and that these means are what 
constitute His teaching (GGS: 1036, MrS: 16, 4, 5.2-3). The omnipresent One is 
understood as being constituted solely through upayas. He is the Master performer of 
every upaya. In Persian vocabulary, and assuming an Islamic audience thus suggesting 


parallels across traditions, Gur Nanak notes: 


puraba khama kijai hikamati khudaia. (GGS: 1291, MIV: pa.27, sa.2.5). 
By skill/ trick, Khudai (makes) the unfired pitcher (body) filled with water (of life). 


Between the duality of false thinking (duramati) and true thinking (guramati) is a 
middle way of skilful-means thinking (hikamati). Due to the openness of praxis, and its 
contextual change, this latter thinking reveals why the Word cannot be comprehended 
as an abstract whole. Any attempt at a ‘complete’ understanding would be to 
generalise updyas and forsake the journeying (calanad) along innumerable and 
idiosyncratic steps. The infinite differences in karmic detail and application do not lend 
themselves to homogenisation, and this is why different people require different 
means for awakening. The ability to discern which means may awaken which 
individuals, can only be the forte of the True-Gurd, the supreme Being — for whom it is 


simply child’s play: 


saraba kala kari khelai khela... 

anika kala lakht naha jai. (GGS: 294, Ga: M5: Sukhamant: 23, 3.5; 5.5). 
Practicing every contrivance he plays his play... 

(Yet His) manifold contrivances cannot be apprehended. 
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Since saraba-kala cannot be theorised into a doctrine, a counterpoint with the Word 
arises. Kald is related to the one Word and the one Name via an inverse relation to the 
many contrivances experienced in praxis. The Void-Contrivance (sunnu-kala) relates to 
every contrivance (saraba-kala), as the one Word (eko-sabadu) relates to every instruction 
of the Gura enacted (sabadu-kamdia). As there are many contrivances of Rama, so there 
are many actions in living the one Word. In answering questions from the Siddhas, 


Gurti Nanak states: 


su sabada kau nirantari vasu alakkhan jaha dekha taha sot. 

pavana ka vasa sunna nivasa akala kala dhara sot. 

nadari kare sabadu ghata mahi vasai viccamhu bharamu gavae. 

tanu manu niramalu niramala bani nimo manni vasde. 

sabadi gurii bhava sagaru tariai ita uta eko janai. 

cihanu varanu nahi chaia maia nanaka sabadu pachanai. (GGS: 944, SG: 59). 

That invisible Word (is) completely filling (every) abode; wherever I see, there I see 
it. 

(As is) the air (all)-pervading, (similarly) (all)-abiding is the Void; the same (is) the 
support of (the) uncontrived contrivance. 

[If] He grants His Favour, the Word dwells in the heart, doubt is destroyed from 
within. 

Pure becomes body, mind, and pure becomes utterance; [when] the Name is caused 
to dwell in the mind. 

By the Gurii’s Word the ocean of existence is to be crossed: know the One 
everywhere - 

[Who sees He] has no sign, colour, or shadow of md@ia, O Nanak, he recognizes the 
Word. 


The first two lines identify the Word and Void with an Uncontrived Contrivance, since 
sabadu is everywhere, as is air and sunnu, likewise is the support of akala-kala. Similarly, 
as the Word dwells everywhere, so too does the One, and the Name (here as a dwelling 
within the mind). However sabadu, akala-kala and eku still remain in an important sense 
hidden. Their sign, colour and reflection in maid are simultaneously present and absent; 
there but without shadow. In other words, the Gura’s Word is communicated through 
those very signs, colours and reflections when correctly perceived, yet none of those 
characteristics of maid which can be grasped, are by themselves, the Word. Gura 
Nanak’s emphasis, in Sprung’s term, is ductal. It reveals a communication of the Word 
through every detail. The Word is located in the world and a skilful and/or 
uncontrived contrivance is required to elicit it. If, with the aid of the Gura, one is able 
to use maid skilfully, then maida will not bind but liberate. Such a praxis is only possible 
with an understanding of the Word (sabadu) as an uncontrived i.e. ‘skilful’, contrivance 
(kala) of that which is always already happening. 

Though Hari’s Uncontrived Contrivance is often opposed to humanity’s 
contrived contrivances, the striking identifications with, on the one hand the 
transcendent Void (sunnu), and on the other with the worldly orientation of kala, 


emphasise their inherent inseparability. The Word, which is identified with both 
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wisdom and contrivance, void and form, being perceived within and without, is 
therefore a deeply layered and complex concept. Indeed, if creation is born out of, and 
exists through, upaya (sabadu, sunnu, and kala) what, then, is most real if not the 
illusions of worldly means? This would seem to suggest that at some level of 
awareness samsaric dream is reality, and that it is only through invention the truth can 
be described and understood. Such a nondual conclusion requires a true artifice, an 
efficacious contrivance. This uncontrived skill or art (akala-kala), this support of 
contrivance (dhdari-kala), calls for a radical re-assessment of the notion of truth as 
traditionally understood (being transcendental and constant). This is because it ties 
truth to change, and even to deception. A deception that helps dislodge the self’s 


delusion via its relation to, and use of, mdi@ as a trick. 


Uncontrived contrivance as true contrivance 

The basis of truth in the world is due to Rama’s contrivance, artfulness and 
unavoidable duplicity (rama-kala). The absolute ground of being and becoming is itself 
understood as a contrivance (sunna-kald-aparampari-dhari). For Gurti Nanak then, the 
highest truth being a praxis of living the truth can only translate as the discerning and 


enacting of these Guri-given contrivances: 


niramkara mahi akaru samavai. 

akala kala saccu saci tikavai. 

so naru garabha joni nahi avai. 

jaham namu milai taha jau. 

gura parasadi karama kamau. 

name rata hari guna gau. (GGS: 414-5, AsA: 7, 4-5). 

His form is absorbed in the Formless One. 

He is fixed into the Highest Truth of the Uncontrived Contrivance. 
That man enters not the womb of existence (again). 
Wherever the Name is found there I go. 

Through the Gurt’s Grace I perform actions. 

Steeped in the Name I sing praises of Hari’s attributes. 


These two densely packed verses summarise many of the themes discussed throughout 
the thesis: the nonduality between forms and the Formless, the coherence of the Guri’s 
Grace and one’s actions, where liberation from transmigration occurs when that 
nonduality is enacted. From a dualistic perspective it is difficult to relate truth to 
contrivance directly. However from his nondual orientation, Gura Nanak 
unhesitatingly identifies truth with an uncontrived contrivance, skill and art (akala- 
kala). This move parallels quite closely the Buddhist idea of a skilful means, or a skill- 
in-means (updya-kausalya). Not only does this quote reveal that there is always a 
movement, a journeying going on, to seek the Name and live by it wherever it can be 
found, but also that the highest Truth, the most sacred value in the GGS, is the truth of 


akala-kala. 
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Through juxtaposition Guri Nanak often reveals an identity between core 
terms and ideas. The line ‘saraba kala sace bharapira’ (given above), could be translated 
as ‘Truth is filled with every contrivance’ — given the ideological identity between 
=340, =300 


Truth (sacu?”; saccu*’), the True (saca*”’; saca*”’) One, and the term rama-kald. Indeed, 


that seems to be exactly what Gurai Nanak intends, radically aligning saccu with kala: 


palai sacu sacce saciara. 

sace bhavai sabadu piara. 

tribhavani sacu kala dhari thapt sace hi patiaida. (GGS: 1035, MrS: 14, 2, 11). 

The truest of the true is he who has [gathered] Truth in his skirt. 

The beloved Word pleases the true One. 

In the three worlds (He) has established (and) fixed the true Contrivance; 
only (through) Truth (does) trust (arise). 


Whether ‘sacu-kala’ is understood as a compound or not, there is actually very little 
difference between a ‘true contrivance’ and a ‘truth established on a contrivance’. 
Either way there is a creative relation between truth, being true, and contrivance. Thus, 
as kala was indirectly related to sabadu via compounds with sunnu, similarly it is linked 
to the Word via compounds with Truth/ True One (sacu-sabadu; sacu-kala). And without 
reflection on the True-Word (saca-sabadu) and/or true-utterance (saccu-bani), no one is 
liberated (GGS: 938, SG: 1.6).° Given that Gura Nanak identifies only the most 
important terms with Truth (the Divine, Word, Name, Guri), it makes his 
identification of the Truth and true being with kala all the more poignant. As there is no 
liberation without the existential Word or Name, so there is no Truth without 
Contrivance. And as the Word and Name are located within an existential praxis of the 
Truth (GGS: 1168, Ba: 1, 3),’ then there is no path without sacu-kala. 

This innovative or interpretive Truth of Contrivance, expressed through the 
nondual-upayic compound (sacu-kala), perfectly conjoins Gura Nanak’s chief themes of 
nonduality and upaya. There is however, an unresolvable tension here: collapsing all 
into an endless series of contrivances is analogous to collapsing all metanarratives of 
Truth, God and Being, into their historical interpretations. Indeed one is then plunged 
into the potential chaos of Nietzsche’s paradoxical claim, where the criteria to judge 
competing interpretations is also seen as interpretive. No ground is left to judge 
(absolutely), and hermeneutics becomes Pandora’s box - similarly with universalising 
any number of updayas. Yet for Gurtii Nanak there is one ground that manifests in many 
grounds of various actions: skilful (uncontrived) and unskilful (contrived) actions. It is 
the use of these grounds, and not simply their logical description, that determines their 


efficacy. Gura Nanak’s Truth is not then a statement of revealed beliefs, it concerns a 


® Cf. GGS: 946, SG: 69.1-2; 72.6. 
7 GGS: 436-7, AsC: 2, 2.3; 3.5; GGS: 144, MjV: pa.14.5. 
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particular way of acting. However, from a divine perspective, beings are deluded and 
liberated by His Contrivance. And it is in this sense that Gurii Nanak says that the 
whole world is a means or device (hilara-ehu-samsaro). Gura Nanak’s whole thought 
therefore circles around Truth and its praxis. ‘God’ and ‘man’ are actually means to this 


end: 


hot purana kaparu patai sat dhaga gandhai. 

mahu pakhu kihu calai nahi ghart muhatu kichu handhai. 

saccu purana hovai nahi sita kade na patai. (GGS: 955, RaV: pa.19, sa.1.5-7). 
Becoming worn the cloth is torn and the needle and thread mend it. 

It lasts not for a month or a fortnight; it endures for an hour or a moment. 
The Truth does not get old, and once stitched up is never torn. 


This Truth does not suffer wear and tear and so is permanent, unageing. Yet this 
eternality is effected through its praxis (stitching); truth to remain truth must be 
enacted. In other words, only that truth remains permanent which immerses itself in 
impermanence; only that truth remains which perpetually dies. That is to say, only that 
truth can be true which is enacted as an updya. The True Contrivance (sdcu-kala) is 
therefore no different from the Uncontrived Contrivance (akala-kala). And that same 


Truth is simultaneously identified with the Gura, Word and Name: 


jata jata dekhau tata tata tuma hi avaru na dutta gaia. 

saccu hari namu saccu hai saranda. 

saccu gura sabadu jitai lagi tarana. (GGS: 1040, MrS: 20, 3, 3.3; 4.1-2). 

Wherever, wherever I see, there, there I see You; I sing not of any Other! 
(The) Truth is Hari’s Name, (the) Truth is the refuge. 

(The) Truth (is) Gura’s Word by attaching to which one is to be ferried across. 


Gura Nanak aligns kala with Truth (sacu-kala), the Divine (rama-kala), the Void (sunnu- 
kala) and the ultimate Support (dhdri-kala), as every Contrivance (saraba-kala), and with 
itself as an Uncontrived Contrivance (akala-kala). Furthermore he does this in such a 
way as to integrate these five with the impersonal soteric matrix. Such a strategy can 
only reflect Guraii Nanak’s gura-sabadu praxis as a skilful-means communication of the 


satiguru. 


Conclusion 


saccu bijai saccu ugavai daragaha patai thau. (GGS: 1243, SaV: pa.16, sa.2.4). 
Sowing the Truth, the Truth grows (and) one finds a place in (His) Court. 


The nondual expressions in Gurai Nanak’s hymns reveal that phenomena are 
duplicitous and vary according to the self’s past writings and divine dictation. 
Significance lies not in objects alone but how emotion and motivation are brought into 


complex relations, due to layering of previous palimpsest writings, agitating present 
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activity. Hence Gurai Nanak’s steering away from monologic argument and the 


metaphysical need for a clear and distinct anchor to thought given his state of wonder: 


hukamu bisamadu hukami pachanai jia jugati saccu janai sot 

apu meti nirdlamu hove antari sacu jogi kahiai sot. (GGS: 940, SG: 23.5-6). 

Wondrous is the Will, he who recognises the Will, that one knows the way of living 
the truth. 

One who obliterates himself, becomes detached and enshrines Truth within, is a 
true Yogi. 


His constant perspectival switching and juxtapositional ambiguity reveal a strong 
upayic and nondual undertone to the way he employs the relations that compose the 
impersonal soteric rubric, indicating not only truths but ways to enact them. The 
‘efficacious’ way, method and scheme (jugati””) involves a praxis wherein ‘everything 
becomes an updya’ as a truth within, and a lived truth without. Just as is the Guri’s Gift 
diverse, being related to karamu, so too is the Truth plural, being related to kala. 
McLeod (to his credit), also acknowledges an inherent existential plurality, and 
concludes, from his numerous studies, in a similar vein (though he does this despite 


overlooking the themes of nonduality and upaya): 


God, being gracious, communicates his revelation in the form of sabad (Sabda, 
‘word’) uttered by the guri (the ‘preceptor’). Any aspect of the created world which 
communicates a vision or glimpse of the nature of God or of his purpose is to be 
regarded as an expression of the sabad. The gurii who expresses or draws attention 
to, this revelation is not, however, a human preceptor. It is the ‘voice’ of God 
mystically uttered within the human heart. Any means whereby spiritual 
perception is awakened can be regarded as the activity of the guril. (Mcleod 1975: 
297). 


However, the Word is not only within the heart but also located in the social context: 


antari bahari sabadi su jugata. (GGS: 939, SG: 13.2). 
He (the Guramukhi) is engaged with the Word from within and without. 


McLeod, failing to address the writing-action theme, provides no meaningful 
grounds for his conclusion. It is not at all clear from his analyses how the human is 
actually involved in his grace-led theology that mystifies the Word into the realms of 
private and elect experience. Nevertheless, McLeod’s conclusion not only supports the 
argument of this thesis, but does so in its most radical form: that any means which 
awaken (jagi”) can be thought of as the activity of the Gurai’s Word. However, at no 
point does McLeod talk about these means in relation to karamu, sukhu-dukhu, likhia, 
dati, etc. His analysis becomes then a correct, but superficial and subjectivist, 
interpretation, which misses the whole notion of a gura-sabadu praxis located within the 


karmic and existential conditions of everyday life. 
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The idea that to understand Word and Action as one process of conditioning 
(writing) and deconditioning (unwriting), in which only uncontrived contrivances, but 
contrivances nevertheless, are required for liberation, demands a particular praxis that 
engages with the world skilfully. It has been argued throughout this thesis that that 
praxis intimates and is best understood as phronesis and upaya. For Gurtii Nanak, to 
write the Word as Truth (sacu-lekhu) and to walk according to His Law (hukami-rajai- 
calana), one has to move in accordance with what has been written (likhia-nali). This 
requires a moving without moving, entailing a Void-Word (sunnu-sabadu), a Void-Skill 
(sunnu-kala), and a True Contrivance (sdcu-kala@); in short an upayic praxis where 
everything indeed would become an updya. This statement is perfectly reproduced on 
the last page of the GGS (before the ragamala), in the words of the Tenth and last Sikh 
Gura, Gobind Singh: 


balu hoa bandana chute sabhu kichu hotu upai. 

nanaka sabhu kichu tumarai hatha mai tuma hi hota sahai. (GGS: 1429, M10: sa.54). 

(My) power has returned, I am freed from the bonds, everything becomes an upaya; 
O Nanak, everything is in Your hands, You indeed are the [only] Helper.® 


8 This 54th saloku is attributed to the tenth Gura by some manuscripts (bira: Bhat Banno, at the 
throne of Patana Sahib; see GGS: 1429 footnote). Whilst in prison at Delhi, Gura Tegh Bahadur 
wrote the 53rd couplet in a letter to Gobind Singh in Anandpur, who wrote back the above 
lines. Only Trumpp (1989: 708) translates the term updi as upaya (scheme, means, device; effort). 
A recent example of how a contemporary commentary misses the upayic trope and its 
implications is provided by Surjit Dulai (1993). In his article he focuses precisely on these two 
salokas, translating the pivotal phrase ‘sabhu kich hotu upai’, as ‘all problems solved’ (1993: 298) 
and concludes, ‘the message of the sloks is fundamentally the same as the rest of the Sikh 
scripture. Here as everywhere else in the Granth Sahib, the main theme is the value of prayer -- 
remembrance and contemplation of God and recitation of nam’ (1993: 299). And follows this 
with an absolutisation of just one updu: ‘prayer is the means of God-realisation’ (1993: 300). 
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Appendix 1: Map of Guri Granth Sahib structure 


Bhagats [Sufi-Sant heritage] Sikh Guris [& Bhatts #] GGS Page 
Century 12-13" 13! 14-15" 15! 15-16" 16 15-16" 16 16-17" 17-18" 
Author Farid = Namdev Kabir  Ravidas* Nanak Angad AmardasRamdias Arjan T.Bahadur 
Religion Islam Vaisnava Islam Outcaste M1 M2 M3 M4 M5 M9 
Pothis [Harsahai]' Goindval [1570-72] Kartarpur/AG Damdama/GGS 
I. Japu 
i Japu * 1-8 
ii Asa : So-Daru, So-Purakhu * * 7 8-12 
iti Gaurt/Asa/Dhanasart : Sohila (1-3) if i si 12-14 
II Ragast 
1. Sriragu = i . = = ‘ 14 -93 
2. Majha = zh 7 et 94 -150 
3. Gauyt ‘i * > 2 i " i 151 - 346 
4.Asa * % * . * . " 4 347 - 488 
5. Gijari : * * = 7 is 7 489 - 526 
6. Devagamdhart * i . 527 - 536 
7. Bahagare 7 e . 537 - 556 
8. Vadahansu % . . * 557 - 594 
9. Sorathi $ * * . * . = s 595 - 659 
10. Dhanasarit ‘ * a i . A . 660 - 695 
11. Jaitasart * * 7 696 - 710 
12. Todt * ig = * 771 -718 
13. Bairayt = * 719 - 720 
14. Tilanga ‘i - 7 : a % 721 -727 
15. Saht * ) ss * 7 . - 728 - 794 
16. Bilavalu % : i J ig . 7 4 795 - 858 
17. Gorda 2 7 : * 3 858 - 875 
18. Ramakalt i * i : ta - a 3 876 - 974 
19. Nata-Naraina = bg 975 -983 
20. Mali-Gaura ¥ 7 = 984 - 988 
21. Marit % - . 7 , : 7 % 989 - 1106 
22. Tukhart A : 1107 - 1117 
23. Kedara . is is * 1118 - 1124 
24. Bhairau . * : K ig is . 1125 - 1167 
25. Basantu = * = = be x * = 1168 - 1196 
26. Saramiga % = : = = - y % 1197 - 1253 
27. Malara : * * . * - 1254 - 1293 
28. Kanara % Bs . 7 1294 - 1318 
29. Kaliana . , m 1319 - 1326 
30. Prabhatt i 7 i ? 7 1327 - 1351 
31. Jaijavanti i‘ 1352 - 1353 


7 1353 - 1429 
[Ragamala] 1429 - 1430 


Total 
Saloks 130 56~(swayyas) 497 
Sabads 4 60 59 123 5357 


+ Sabadu: Dupade, Chaupade, Tipade, Pancpade, Chipade; Asatapadi; Solahe; Chanta; Varu; Paurt, Saloku. 

* Also including: Jaidev (2); Beni (3); Trilocan (4); Parmananda (1); Sadhana (1); Ramananda (1); Dhanna (4); Pipa (1); Sain (1); 
Bhikhan (2); Surdas (2) 

# The Swayyas of the Bhatts (Court Poets): Kal (49); Kalsahar (4); Tal (1); Jalap (1); Jal (1); Kirat (8); Sal (3); Bhal (1); Nal (6); 
Jalan (1); Das (14); Gayand (5); Mathura (10); Bal (5); Harbans (2); Sewak (7); Satta & Balwand (1) 

~ Guri Gobind Singh (M10) has one saloku here. 


' This is based on a traditional Sikh view as well as Mann’s study. See Mann 1996: 12, 43, 49. 


Appendix 2: Referencing the ragas of the Gurii Granth Sahib 


Gura Nanak’s 974 hymns are composed in 19 of the 31 ragas of Gur Granth Sahib 
(given below without square brackets; compositions not by Gurii Nanak are marked 
with a dagger t). Common terms used in the reference of the ragas here are: the poem 
or hymn (sabadu); the couplet (saloku) and the song of praise, or (heroic) ballad (vara). 
Every sabadu is divided into different units (padas) composed of one, two, three, four, 
five, six, eight, sixteen etc. verses, the most popular being the four (chau) and eight 
(asatapadiam) verse forms. In each vara there are a series of salokas which take on 
several verse-forms and stanza-forms known as (pauris); chanta is a type of folksong 
and alahaniam are laments. There are also important titled hymns within the ragas given 
below (for example: Bavana-Akkhart, Pattt, Kucajjt, Dakhani-Oamkaru, Siddha-Gosati, etc.) 
The ragas have been coded according to Shackle’s notation (GNG: xxix—xxxi) though 
here extended and ordered according to GGS page number. 


| GGS Page Code Ragu No. of | Approx No. of | 
Ragas | Verses Cited 

| 1-8 JP ‘Japu M1 37 
| 8-10 AsSd_ Asa M1 So-Daru 1-3 | | 3 
12 AsSp_ Asa M1 So-Purakhu 3 

12 GaSh Gaurt M1 Sohila 1 1 
12-13 AsSh_ Asa M1 Sohila 2 

13 DhSh_ Dhanasart M1 Sohila 3 1 
14-26 Sr Sriragu M1, 1-33 1. 13 
53-64, 71-3 SrA — Sriragu M1 asatapadiam 1-17, 28 15 
74-6 SrP _Siriragu M1 Pahare 1-2 2 
83-5, 89,91  SrV = Sriragu-ki-vara tMé4 [saloka M1, tM2] 

94 Mj Majha 2. 

109 MjA Majha M1 asatapadiam 1 1 
137-50 MjV = Majha-ki-vara M1 [tsaloka M2, M3, M4] 12 
151-7 Ga Gaurt M1, 1-20 3. 9 
220-7 GaA Gauri M1 asatapadiam 1-18 15 
242-3 GaC Gauri M1 chanta 1-2 1 
250-262 BA Gaurt tM5 Bavana-Akkhari 3 
347 As Asa 4, 

348-60 As Asa M1, 1-39 3 
411-22 AsA Asa M1 asatapadiam 1-22 11 
432-4 AsP Asa M1 Patti 1 
435-9 AsC Asad M1 chanta 1-5 4 
435-9 GjA = Gajart M1 asatapadiam 1-5 1 
462-75 AsV _ Asd@-ki-vara M1 [saloka tM2] 16 
489 Gj Gijari M1, 1-2 5. 1 
527 Dg  Devagamdhart [6] 

537 Bg Bahdagare [7] 

553, 556 BgV — Bahagare-ki-vara tM4[saloka Maradana,M1] 

557-8 Va Vadahansu M1, 1-3 8. 1 
565-7 VaC Vadahansu M1 chanta 1-2 1 
578-82 VaA  Vadahansu M1 alahaniam 1-5 6 
590, 594 VaV = Vadahansu-ki-vara tM4 [saloka M1] 

595-9 So Sorathi M1, 1-12 9. 8 
634-7 SoA — Sorathi M1 asatapadiam 1-4 5 
642, 648,653 SoV = Sorathi-ki-vara tM4 [saloka M1, tM2] 3 
660-3 Dh Dhanasari M1, 1-9 10. 3 
685-6 DhA_ Dhanasari M1 asatapadiam 1-2 

687-9 DhC_ Dhanasart M1 chanta 1-3 1 
696 jt Jaitasari [11] 

711 To Todi [12] 


1410-12 
1353-1429 


Bairart 

Tilanga M1, 1-5 

Tilanga M1 asatapadiam 1 

Siahi M1, 1-9 

Suht M1 asatapadiam 1-5 

Suht M1 Kucajji 1-2 

Sahi M1 chanta 1-5 

Sihi-ki-vara M3 [saloka M1, tM2] 
Bildvalu M1, 1-4 

Bilavalu M1 asatapadiam 1-2 
Bilavalu M1 Thitim 

Bilavalu M1 chanta 1-2 
Bilavala-ki-vara +M4 [saloka M1] 
Gomda 

Ramakali M1, 1-11 

Ramakalt M1 asatapadiam 1-9 
Ramakalt M1 Dakhani-Oamkaru 
Ramakalt M1 Siddha-Gosati 
Ramakali-ki-vara tM3 [saloka M1, tM2] 
Nata-Naraina 

Mali-Gaura 

Marit M1, 1-12 

Mari M1 asatapadiam 1-11 

Marti M1 solahe 1-22 
Mari-ki-vara M3 [saloka M1, tM2] 
Tukhart M1 chanta 1 Barahamaha 
Tukhart M1 chanta 2-6 

Kedara 

Bhairau 

Bhairau M1, 1-8 

Bhairau M1 asatapadiam 1 
Basantu M1, 1-3, 5-7, 9-12 
Basantu M1 asatapadiam 1-8 
Saramga M1, 1-3 

Saramga M1 asatapadiam 1-2 
Saramga-ki-vara M4 M1 [saloka M1, tM2] 
Maldra M1, 1-9 

Malara M1 asatapadiam 1-5 
Malara-ki-vara M1 [tsaloka M2, M3, M5] 
Kanara 

Kaliana 

Prabhati M1, 1-9 

Prabhatt M1 asatapadiam 1-7 
Jaijavantt 

Saloka-Sahasakriti M1, 1-4 
Saloka-varam-te-vadhika M1, 1-33 
Miscellaneous; tM9 salokas etc. 


[28] 
[29] 


[31] 
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